






Headache always means something 
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in the flush of Youth and the Spring of feeling.’ ‘Prithee, Maiden, why so pale ? 





“Many forms of headache are really stomach-ache in disguise, due to digestive disturbances, the al 

poisons from the food tube, whether from tainted, spoiled, or dé in ods, as in the now famil 

poisoning, or from imperfect processes of digestion. . . . Physiol ears ago discovered that wha 

fatigue, or tiredness. was the accumulation in the muscles or nerves of the waste products of their own ac 
Simply washing these out with a salt solution would start the utterly fatigued muscle contracting agai 
without any fresh nourishment or even period of rest..”’"--WOODsS HUTCHINSON, A.M.M.D. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable remedy which will, by natural means, get rid 
of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality, than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable instances, prevented 
a serious illness. Its effect upon any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 
It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LTD., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


/n answering Aavertisements, it is desirable that you mention ** The Fall Mall Magazine. 
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.| HE sylvan pipes no longer rang, 
The flame of flowers had left the vear: 
The 


sat : 
shrill logs, and round the branches ser 


Fire God built a bower where sang 


New roses sprang 


V. K. 
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Ah! 
And what the 


What avails the classic bent, 
chosen word, 
Against the uncultured incident 


That actually occurred ? 


And what is Art whereto we 
Through paint and prose 
When Nature in her 


press 
and rhyme 
nakedness 


Defeats us every time ? 
7 [! Hi! Hold your 
horses ! Stop! ... 
Well! Well! ” A 
lean man in a sable- 
lined overcoat 
leaped from a_ pri- 
vate car and barred 
my way up Pall 
Mall. ‘‘ You don’t know me? You're 
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I wasn’t wearing much of 
last time we met—in South 


excusable. 
anything 
Africa.” 
The scales fell from my eyes, 
saw him once more in a sky-blue 


and I 
army 


shirt, behind barbed wire, among 
Dutch prisoners bathing at Simons- 
town, a dozen years ago.' “‘ Why, it’s 
Zigler—Laughton O. Zigler !’’ I cried. 
‘“ Well, I am glad to see you.”’ 

‘Oh no! You don’t work any of 


‘So glad to see you, 
ta-ta!’ Do you 


your English on me. 
doncher know—an’ 


reside in this village ?’ 
‘No. I’m up here buying stores.” 
Then you take my automobile. 
1 The Cat : Traffics and Discoveries. 
S.A. by Rudyard Kipling, 1973. 











seid ” (hace 723). 
“Walen read out their last observations” 7 
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Where to? ... Oh, I know them! 
My Lord Marshalton is one of the 
Directors. Pigott, drive to the Army 
and Navy Co-operative Supply Asso- 
ciation Limited, Victoria Street, West- 
minister.” 

He settled himself on the curded 
dove-colour pneumatic cushions, and his 
smile was like the turning on of all the 
electrics. His teeth were whiter than 
the ivory fittings. He smelt of rare 
soaps and cigarettes—such cigarettes as 
he handed me from a golden box with 
an automatic lighter. On my side of 
the car was a gold-mounted mirror, 
card and toilette case. I looked at him 
inquiringly. 

“Yes,” he nodded, “ two years after 
I quit the Cape. She’s not an Ohio 
girl, though. She’sin the country now. 
Is that right? She’s at our little 
place in the country where we're goin’ 
to, as soon as you're through with 
your grocery-list. Engagements? The 
only engagement you've got is to grab 
your grip—get your bag from your 
hotel, I mean—and come right along 
and meet her. You are the captive 
of my bow and spear now.” 

“ T surrender,” I said meekly. ‘“ Did 
the Zigler automatic gun do all this ? ”’ 
I pointed to the car fittings. 

“ Psha! Think of your rememberin’ 
that! Well, no. The Zigler is a great 
gun—the greatest ever—but life’s too 
short, an’ too interestin’, to squander 
on pushing her in military society. I’ve 
leased my rights in her to a Pennsyl- 
vanian-Transylvanian citizen full of 
mentality and moral uplift. If those 
things weigh with the Chancelleries o! 
Europe, he will make good and—I shall 
be surprised. Excuse me! ”’ 

He bared his head as we passed the 
statue of the Great Queen outside 
Buckingham Palace. 

“‘ A very great lady!” saidhe. ‘I! 
have enjoyed her hospitality. She re- 
presents the most wonderful institution 
in the world. The next is the one we 
are going to. Mrs. Zigler uses ’em and 
they break her up every week on re- 
turned empties.” 

‘“Oh, you mean the Stores ? ”’ I said. 

Mrs. Zigler means it more. They 
are quite ambassadorial in their out- 
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look. I guess I’ll wait outside and pray 
while you wrestle with ’em.’ ; 

My business at the Stores finished, 
and my bag retrieved from the hotel, the 
moving palace of a car slid us into the 
country. 

I owe it to you,” Zigler began as 
smoothly as the car, “ to tell you what 
I am at present. I represent the busi- 
ness end of the American Invasion. Not 
the blame cars themselves—I wouldn’t 
be found dead in one—but the tools 
that make ‘em. I am the Zigler 
Higher-Speed Tool and Lathe Trust. 
The Trust, sir, is my entirely own—in 
my own inventions. I am the Ren- 
zalaer ten-cylinder aerial—the lightest 
aeroplane-engine on the market—one 
price, one power, one guarantee. Iam 
the Orlebar Paper-welt, Pulp-panel 
Company for aeroplane bodies ; and | 
am the Rush Silencer for military 
aeroplanes — absolutely silent — which 
the Continent leases under royalty. 
With three exceptions, the British 
aren't wise to it yet. That’s all I repre- 
sent at present. You saw me take off 
my hat to your late Queen? I owe 
every cent I have to that great an’ good 
Lady.* Yes, sir, | came out of Africa 
after my eighteen months’ rest-cure and 
open-air treatment, and sea _ bathing, 
as her prisoner of war, like a giant 
refreshed. There wasn’t anything could 
hold me, when I’d got my hooks into 
it, after that experience. And to you 
as a representative British citizen, I 
say here and now that I regard you as 
the founder of the family fortune 
Tommy’s and mine.” 

But I only gave you some papers 
and tobacco.”’ 

‘“ What more does any citizen need ? 
The Cullinan diamond wouldn’t have 
helped me as much then, an’—talking 
about South Africa, tell me 

We talked about South Africa till the 
car stopped at the Georgian lodge of a 
great park. 

‘We'll get out here. I want to show 
you a rather sightly view,” said 
Zigler. 

We walked, perhaps half-a-mile, 
across timber-dotted turf, past a lake, 
entered a dark rhododendron-planted 
wood, ticking with the noise of phea- 








“Our four naked perspirin’ souls was out there underneath her, hikin’ 
her heavens high” (/age 725). 
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sants’ feet, and came out suddenly, 
where five rides met, at a small classic 
temple between lichened stucco statues 
which faced a circle of turf, several acres 
in extent. Irish yews, of a size that I 
had never seen before, walled the sun- 
less circle like cliffs of riven obsidian, 
except at the lower end, where it gave 


on to a stretch of undulating bare 
ground ending ina timbered slope half- 


a-mile away. 

‘“That’s where the old Marshalton 
race-course used to be,” said Zigler. 
“‘Thatice-house is called Flora’s Temple. 
Nell Gwynne and Mrs. Siddons an’ 
Taglioni an’ all that crowd used to act 
plays here for King George the Third, 


wasn't it? Well, George is the only 
king I play. Let it go at that. This 
circle was the stage, I guess. The 


kings an’ the nobility sat in Flora’s 
Temple. I forget who sculped these 
statues at the door. They’re the Comic 
and Tragic Muse. But it’s a sightly 
view, ain’t it ?”’ 

The sunlight was leaving the park. I 
caught a glint of silver to the south- 
ward beyond the wooded ridge. 

“That’s the ocean—the Channel, I 
mean,” said Zigler. “It’s twenty- 
three miles as a man flies. A sightly 
view, ain’t it ? 

I looked at the severe yews, the dumb 
velling mouths of the two statues, at the 
blue-green shadows on the unsunned 
grass and at the still bright plain in 
front, where some deer were feeding. 

““Tt’s a most dramatic contrast, but 
I think it would be better on a summer’s 
day,’’ I said, and we went on, up one of 
the noiseless rides a quarter of a mile 
at least, till we came to the porticoed 
front of an enormous Georgian pile. 
Four footmen revealed themselves in a 
hall hung with pictures. 

I hired this off my Lord Mar- 
shalton,” Zigler explained, while they 
helped us out of our coats under the 
severe eyes of ruffed and periwigged 
ancestors. “‘ Ya-as. They always look 
at me too, as if I’d blown in from the 
gutter. Which of course I have. That’s 
Mary, Lady Marshalton. Old man 
Joshua painted her. Do you see any 
likeness to my Lord Marshalton ?) Why, 
haven't you ever met up with him ? 
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He was Captain Mankeltow—my Royal 
British Artillery captain that blew up 
my gun in the war, an’ then tried to 
bury me against my religious prin- 
ciples. Ya-as. His father died and he 
got the lordship. That was about all 
he got by the time that your British 
death-duties were through with him. 
So he said I’d oblige him by hiring his 
ranch. It’s a hell an’ a half of a 
proposition to handle, but Tommy 
Mrs. Laughton—understands it. Come 
right in to the parlour and be very 
welcome.” 

He guided me, hand on shoulder, into 
a babble of high-pitched talk and 
laughter that filled a vast drawing- 
room. He introduced me as the founder 
of the family fortunes to a little, lithe, 
dark-eyed woman whose speech and 
greeting were of the soft-lipped South. 
She in turn presented me to her mother, 
a black-browed, snowy-haired old lady 
with a cap of priceless Venetian point, 
hands that must have held many hearts 
in their time, and a dignity as unques- 
tioned and unquestioning as an em- 
press. She was, indeed, a Burton of 
Savannah, who, on their own ground, 
outrank the Lees of Virginia. The rest 
of the company came from Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Chicago with 
here and there a softening southern 
strain. A party of young folk popped 
corn beneath a mantelpiece surmounted 
by a Gainsborough. Two portly men, 
half hidden by a cased harp, discussed, 
over sheaves of typewritten documents, 
the terms of some contract. <A knot of 
matrons talked servants—Irish versus 
German—across the grand piano. A 
youth ravaged an old bookcase, while 
beside him a tall girl stared at the por- 
trait of a woman of many loves, dead 
three hundred years, but now leaping to 
life and warning under the shaded 
frame-light. In a corner half-a-dozen 
girls examined the glazed tables that 
held the decorations—English and 
foreign—of the late Lord Marshalton. 

“ See heah! Would this be the Ordeh 
of the Gyartah ?”’ one said, pointing. 

“IT presoom likely. No! The Garter 


is ‘ Hony swore’—1 know that much. 
This is ‘ Tria juncta’ something.” 
‘Oh, what’s that cunning little 
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copper cross with ‘ For Valour’?.” a 
third cried. 

“Say! Look at here!” said the 
young man at the bookcase. “ Here’s a 
first edition of Handley Cross and a Bee- 
wick’s Birds right next it—just like so 
many best sellers. Look, Maidie!”’ 

The girl beneath the picture half 
turned her body, but not her eyes. 
“ You don’t tell me!” she said slowly. 
‘“ Their women amounted to something, 
after all.”’ 

“But Woman’s scope and outlook 
was vurry limuted in those days,’’ one 
of the matrons put in, from the piano. 


“Limutted ? For her? If they 
were, I guess she was the limmut. 
Who was she? Peters, whurr’s the 


cat’log ?”’ 

A thin butler, in charge of two foot- 
men removing the tea-batteries, slid to 
a table and handed her a red-and-gilt 
book. He was buttonholed by one of 
the men behind the harp, who wished to 
get a telephone call through to Edin- 
burgh. 


“The local office shuts at six,” said 


Peters. ‘‘ But I can get through to ”’ 
—he named some town—‘‘in ten 


minutes, sir.” 


“ That suits me. You'll find me here 


when you’ve hitched up. Oh, say, 
Peters! We—Mister Olpherts an’ me 
—ain't goin’ by that early morning 


train to-morrow—but the other one— 
on the other line—whatever they call 
: ae 

“The nine twenty-seven, sir. Yes, 
sir. Early breakfast will be at half- 
past eight and the car will be at the door 
at nine.”’ 

“Peters!” an imperious young 
voice called. ‘‘ What’s the matteh 
with Lord Marshalton’s Ordeh of the 
Gyartah? We cyan’t find it anywheah.” 

“Well, miss, I have heard that that 
Order is usually returned to His Majesty 
on the death of the holder. Yes, miss.” 
Then in a whisper to a footman, ‘‘ More 
butter for the pop-corn in King Charles’ s 
corner. Ta stopped behind my chair. 

‘Your room is Number Eleven, sir. 
May I trouble you for your keys ? . 

He left the room with a six- year-old 
maiden called Alice who had an- 
nounced she would not go to bed ‘“‘’less 
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Peter, Peter, Punkin-eater takes me— 
so there!” 

He very kindly looked in on me for a 
moment as I was dressing for dinner. 
“Not at all, sir,’ he replied to some 
compliment that I paid him. “I 
valeted the late Lord Marshalton for 
fifteen years. He was very abrupt in 
his movements, sir. As a rule I never 
received more than an hour’s notice of 
a journey. We used to go to Syria 
frequently. I have been twice to 
Babylon and once to Joppa. Mr. and 
Mrs. Zigler’s requirements are com- 
paratively speaking few.” 

‘“ But the guests ? ”’ 

“Very little out of the ordinary as 
soon as one knows their ordinaries. 
Extremely simple, if I may say so, sir.”’ 

I had the privilege of taking Mrs. 
Burton into dinner and was rewarded 
with an entirely new, and to me rather 
shocking, view of Abraham Lincoln, 
who, she said, had wasted the heritage 
of his land by blood and fire and had 


surrendered the remnant to aliens. 
‘““ My brother, suh,” she said, “ fell at 
Gettysburg in order that Armenians 


should colonise New England to-day. 
If I took any interest in any dam-Yank 
outside of my son-in-law Laughton 
yondah, I should s say that my brother’s 
death had been amply revenged.”’ 

The man at her right took up the 
challenge, and the war spread. Her 
eyes twinkled over the flames she had 
lit. 

““ Don’t these folk,’’ she said a little 
later, ‘“‘remind you of Arabs pick- 
nicking under the Pyramids ? ” 

‘“T’ve never seen the Pyramids,” I 
replied. 


“Hm! I didn’t know you were as 
English as all that.’ And when I 
laughed, “‘ Are you ? ” 

‘ Always. It saves trouble.” 


“Now that’s just what I find so 
significant among the English ’’—this 
was Alice’s mother, I think, one elbow 
well forward among the salted almonds. 
“Oh, I know how you feel, Madam 
Burton, but a Northerner like myself— 
I’m Buffalo—even though we come over 
every year—notices the desire for com- 
fort in England. There’s so little con- 
flict or uplift in British society.” 
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‘“ But we like being comfortable,” ! 
said. 

“Tknowit. It’s very characteristic. 
But ain’t it a little, just a little, lacking 
in adaptability an’ imagination ? ” 

‘“‘ They haven’t any need for adapta- 
bility,’ Madam Burton struck in. 
“They haven’t any Ellis Island stan- 
dards to live up to.” 

‘* But we can assimilate,’ the Buffalo 
woman charged on. 

“Now you have done it!” I whis- 
pered to the old lady as the blessed 
word “assimilation ’’ woke up all the 
old arguments for and against. 

There was not a dull moment in that 
dinner for me—nor afterwards when the 
boys and girls at the piano played the 
rag-time tunes of their own land, while 
their elders, inexhaustibly interested, 
replunged into the discussion of that 
land’s future, till there was talk of coon- 
can. When all the company had been 
set to tables, Zigler led me into his book- 
lined study, where I noticed he kept 
his golf clubs, and spoke simply as a 
child, gravely as a bishop, of the years 
that were past since our last meet- 
me... . 

“That’s about all, I guess—up to 
date,’’ he said when he had unrolled 
the bright map of his fortunes across 
three continents. ‘‘ Bein’ rich suits me. 
So does your country, sir. My own 
country ? You heard what that De- 
troit man said at dinner. ‘ A Govern- 
ment of the alien, by the alien, for the 
alien.’ Mother’s right, too. Lincoln 
killed us. From the highest motives— 
but he killedus. Oh, say, that reminds 
me. ’J’ever kill a man from the 
highest: motives ? ”’ 

“ Not yet—from any motive—as far 
as I remember.” 

“Well, I have. It don’t weigh on 
my mind any, but it was interesting. 
Life 7s interesting for a rich—for any 
man in England. Ya-as! Life in Eng- 
land is like settin’ in the front row at 
the theatre and never knowin’ when 
the whole blame drama won’t spill it- 
self into your lap. I didn’t always 
know that. I lie abed now, and I blush 
to think of some of the breaks I made 
in South Africa. About the British. 
Not your official method of doin’ busi- 


ness. But the Spirit. I was ‘way, 
’way off on the Spirit. Are you ac- 
quainted with any other country where 
you'd have to kill a man or two to get 
at the National Spirit ? ”’ 

“Well,” I answered, “next to 
marrying one of its women, killing one 
of its men makes for pretty close inti- 
macy with any country. I take it you 
killed a British citizen.”’ P 

“Why, no. Our syndicate confined 
its operations to  aliens—dam-fool 
aliens. . . . ’J’ever know an English 
lord called Lundie?! Looks like a 
frame-food and soap advertisement. I 
imagine he was in your Supreme Court 
before he came into his lordship.”’ 

‘“ He zs a lawyer—what we call a Law 
Lord—a Judge of Appeal—not a real 
hereditary lord.”’ 

“ That’s as much beyond me as ¢his !”’ 
Zigler slapped a fat Debrett on the 
table. “‘ But I presoom this unreal 
Law Lord Lundie is kind o’ real in his 
decisions ? I judged so. And—one 
more question. ‘Ever meet a man 
called Walen ? ”’ 

“D’you mean Burton-Walen, the 
editor of ———’’ I mentioned the 
journal. 

““That’s him. Looks like a tough, 
talks like a Maxim and trains with 
kings.” 

‘* He does,” I said. ‘‘ Burton-Walen 
knows all the crowned heads of Europe 
intimately. It’s his hobby.” 

‘Well, there’s the whole outfit for 
you—exceptin’ my Lord Marshalton, né 
Mankeltow, an’ me. All active mur- 
derers—specially the Law Lord—or 
accessories after the fact. And what 
do they hand you out for that, in this 
country ?”’ 

“Twenty years, I believe,’’ was my 
reply. 

He reflected a moment. 

‘“No-o-o,” he said and followed it 
with a smoke-ring. ‘‘ Twenty months 
at the Cape is my limit. Say, murder 
ain’t the soul-shatterin’ event those 
nature-fakers in the magazines make 
out. It develops naturally like any 
other proposition. . Say, ’ j’ever play 
this golf game? It’s come up in the 
States from Maine to California an’ 


1 The Puzzier ; Actions and Reactions. 
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“The man on the nigh side of the machine whirls round, pulls his gun 
and fires into Mankeltow’s face” (/age 722). 
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we’re prodoocin’ all the champions in 
sight. Not a business man’s play, but 
interestin’. I’ve a golf-links im the park 
here that they tell me is the finest in- 
land course ever. I had to pay extra 
for that when I hired the ranche—last 
year. It was just before I signed the 
papers that our murders eventuated. 
My Lord Marshalton he’d asked me 
down for the week-end to fix up some- 
thing or other—about Peters and the 
linen, I think’ ’twas. Mrs. Zigler took 
a holt of the proposition. She under- 
stood Peters from the word ‘go.’ There 
wasn’t any house-party: only fifteen or 
twenty folk. A full house is forty-two, 
Tommy tells me. Guess we must be 
near that to-night. In the smoking- 
room here, my Lord Marshalton—Man- 
keltow that was—introduces me to this 
Walen man with the nose. He’d been 
in the War too, from start to finish. 
He knew all the columns and generals 
that I’d battled with in the days of 
the Zigler gun. We kinder fell into 
each other’s arms an’ let the harsh 
world go by for a while. 

“Walen he introduces me to your 
Lord Lundie. He was a new proposi- 
dion tome. If he hadn’t been a lawyer 
he’d have made a lovely cattle-king. 
I thought I had played poker some. 
Another of my breaks. Ya-as! It 
cost me seventeen hundred dollars be- 
sides what Tommy said when I retired. 
I have no fault to find with your here- 
ditary aristocracy, or your judiciary, 
or your press. 

“Sunday we all went to church 
across the Park here. . . . Psha! 
Think o’ your rememberin’ my re- 
ligion! I’ve become an Episcopalian 
since I married. ... After lunch Walen 
did his crowned-heads-of-Europe stunt 
in the smokin’-room here. He was 
long on Kings. And Continental crises. 
I do not pretend to follow British 
domestic politics, but in the aeroplane 
business a man has to know something 
of international possibilities. At present 
you British are settin’ in kimonos on 
dynamite kegs. Walen’s talk put me 
wise on the location and size of some 
of the kegs. Ya-as! 

“ After that, we four went out to 
look at those golf-links I was hirin’. We 
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each took a club. Mine ’’—he glanced 
at a great tan bag by the fireplace— 
““ was the beginner’s friend—the cleek. 
Well, sir, this golf proposition took a 
holt of me as quick as—quick as death 
They had to prise me off the greens 
when it got too dark to see, and then 
we went back to the house. I was 
walkin’ ahead with my Lord Marshalton 
talking beginners’ golf. (I was the 
man who ought to have been killed by 
rights.) We cut ‘cross lots through the 
woods to Flora’s Temple—that place 
I showed you this afternoon. Lundie 
and Walen were, maybe, twenty or 
thirty rod behind us in the dark. Mar- 
shalton and I stopped at the theatre to 
admire at the ancestral yew-trees. He 
took me right under the biggest—King 
Somebody’s Yew—and while I was 
spannin’ it with my handkerchief, he 
says: ‘ Look at heah !’ just as if it was 
a rabbit—and down comes a bi-plane 
into the Theatre with no more noise 
than the dead. My Rush Silencer is the 
only one on the market that allows that 
sort of gumshoe-work. . . . What? A 
bi-plane—with two men in it. Both 
men jump out and start fussin’ with the 
engines. I was starting to tell Man- 
keltow—I can’t remember to call him 
Marshalton any more—that it looked 
as if the Royal British Flying Corps 
had got on to my Rush Silencer at 
last; but he steps out from under 
the yew to these two Stealthy Steves 
and says: ‘What’s the trouble ? Can 
I be of any service?’ He thought 
so did I—’twas some of the boys from 
Aldershot or Salisbury. Well, sir, from 
there on, the situation developed 
like a motion-picture in Hell. The 
man on the nigh side of the machine 
whirls round, pulls his gun and fires 
into Mankeltow’s face. I laid him out 
with my cleek automatically. Anyone 
who shoots a friend of mine gets what’s 
comin’ to him if I’m within reach. 
He drops. Mankeltow rubs his neck 
with his handkerchief. The man the 
far side of the machine starts to run. 
Lundie down the ride, or it might have 
been Walen, shouts: ‘ What’s hap- 
pened?’ Mankeltow says: ‘ Collar 
that chap.’ 

“ The second man runs ring-a-ring- 
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o’-roses round the machine, one hand 
reachin’ behind him. Mankeltow heads 
him off to me. He breaks blind for 
Walen and Lundie, who are runnin’ 
up the ride. There’s some sort of mix- 
up among ’em, which it’s too dark to 
and a thud. Walen says: ‘ Oh, 
well collared!’ Lundie says: ‘That’s 
the only thing I never learned at 
Harrow!’ . . . Mankeltow runs up to 
‘em, still rubbin’ his neck, and says: 
‘He didn’t fire at me. It was the 
other chap. Where is he ?’ 

“«T’ve stretched him alongside his 
machine,’ I says. 

‘““« Are they poachers ? ’ 

“«No. Airmen. I can’t 
out,’ says Mankeltow. 

‘“« Look at here,’ says Walen, kind of 
brusque. ‘This man ain’t breathin’ 
at all. Didn’t you hear somethin’ 
crack when he lit, Lundie ?’ 

“*“My God!’ says Lundie. ‘ Did 
I? I thought it was my suspenders ’— 
no, he said ‘ braces.’ 

“ Right there, I left them and sort o’ 
tip-toed back to my man, hopin’ he’d 
revived and quit. But he hadn't. 
That darned cleek had hit him on the 
back of the neck just where his helmet 
stopped. He’d got fis. I knew it by 
the way the head rolled in my hands. 
Then the others came up the ride 
totin’ theiy load. No mistakin’ that 
shuffle on grass. D’you remember it 
—in the War? Yaz-as. 

“*Hsh!’ says Lundie. ‘Do you 
know I’ve broken this man’s neck ? ’ 

“ «Same here,’ I says. 

““What? Both?’ says Mankeltow. 

‘“*Nonsense!’ says Lord Lundie, 
‘Who'd have thought he was so out of 
training? A man oughtn’t to fly if he 
ain’t fit.’ 

“ “What did they want here, any- 


see, 


says Lundie. 
make it 


way?’ said Walen, and Mankeltow 
says: ‘We can’t leave ’em in the 
open. Someone’ll come. Carry ’em to 


Flora’s Temple.’ 

“We toted ‘em again and laid ’em out 
onastone bench. They was still dead 
in spite of our best attentions. We 
knew it, but we went through the 
motions, till it was quite dark. Wonder 
if all murderers do that ? ‘ We want 
a light on this,’ says Walen after a 
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spell. ‘ There ought to be one in the 
machine. Why didn’t they light it ? ’ 

“We came out o’ Flora’s Temple, and 
shut the doors behind us. Some stars 
were showing then—same as when Cain 
did his little act, I guess. I climbed 
up and searched the machine. She 
was very well equipped. I found two 
electric torches in clips alongside her 
barometers by the rear seat. 

““« What make is she ?’ 
keltow. 

‘““« Continental Renzalaer,’ I says. 
“My engines and my Rush Silencer.’ 

‘“Walen whistles. ‘ Here—let me 
look,’ he says and grabs the other 
torch. She was sure well equipped. We 
gathered up an armful of cameras an’ 
maps an’ notebooks an’ an album of 
mounted photographs which we took to 
Flora’s Temple and spread on a marble- 
topped table (I’ll show you to-morrow) 
which the King of Naples had presented 
to grandfather Marshalton. Walen 
starts to go through ’em. We wanted 
to know why our friends had been so 
prejudiced against our society. 

“« Wait a minute,’ says Lord Lundie. 
‘Lend me a handkerchief.’ 

‘“ He pulls out hisown, and Walen con- 
tributes his green-and-red bandana, 
and Lundie covers their faces. ‘ Now,’ 
he says, ‘ we'll go into the evidence.’ 

“There wasn’t any flaw in that 
evidence. Walen read out their last ob- 
servations, and Mankeltow asked ques- 
tions and Lord Lundie sort 0’ summar- 
ised and I looked at the photos in the 
album. ’‘J’ever see a bird’s-eye tele- 
photo-survey of England for military 
purposes? It’s interestin’ but in- 
decent—like turnin’ a man upside down 
None of those close-range panoramas of 
forts could have been taken without my 
Rush Silencer. 

‘“« T wish we was as thorough as they 
are,’ says Mankeltow, when Walen 
stopped translatin’. 

““«We’ve been thorough enough,’ 
says Lord Lundie. ‘The evidence 
against both accused is conclusive. 
Any other country would give ’em seven 
years in a fortress. We should prob- 
ably give ’em eighteen months as first- 
class misdemeanants. But their case,’ 
he says, ‘is out of our hands. We 


says Man- 
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must review our own. Mr. Zigler,’ he 
said, ‘ will you tell us what steps you 
took to bring about the death of the 
first accused?’ I told him. He 
wanted to know specially whether I’d 
stretched first accused before or after 
he had fired at Mankeltow. Mankel- 
tow testified he’d been shot at, and 
exhibited his neck as evidence. 

“«Now, Mr. Walen,’ says Lord 
Lundie. ‘ Will you kindly tell us what 
steps, if any, you took with regard to 
the second accused, after we heard the 
shot ?’ 

“« The man ran directly at me, my 
lord,’ says Walen. ‘I said, “‘ Oh no 
you don’t,”’ and hit him in the face.’ 

“ Lord Lundie lifts one hand and un- 
covers second accused’s face. There 
was a bruise on one cheek and the 
chin was all greened with grass. He 
was a heavy-built man. 

“« What happened after that ?’ says 
Lord Lundie. 

“ «To the best of my remembrance he 
turned from me towards your lordship.’ 

‘Then Lundie goes ahead. ‘I 
stooped, and caught the man round the 
ankles,’ he says. ‘ The sudden check 
threw him partially over my left 
shoulder. I jerked him off that shoulder, 
still holding his ankles, and he fell 
heavily on, it would appear, the point of 
his chin ; death being instantaneous.’ 

“* Death being instantaneous,’ says 
Walen. 

“ Lord Lundie takes off his gown and 
wig—you could see him do it—and be- 
comes our fellow-murderer. ‘ That’s 
our case,’ he says. ‘I know how I 
should direct the jury, but it’s an un- 
dignified business for a Lord of Appeal 
to lift his hand to, and some of my 
learned brothers,’ he says, ‘ might be 
disposed to be facetious.’ 

“T guess I can’t be properlysensitised. 
Anyone who steered me out of that 
trouble might have had the laugh on 
me for generations. But I’m only a 
millionaire. I said we’d better search 
second accused in case he’d been 
carryin’ concealed weapons. 

“<That certainly zs a point,’ says Lord 
Lundie. ‘But the question for the 
jury would be whether I exercised more 
force than was necessary to prevent him 
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from usin’ them.’ J didn’t say any- 
thing. He wasn’t talkin’ my language. 
Second accused had his gun on him sure 
enough, but it had jammed in his hip- 
pocket. He was too fleshy to reach 
behind for business purposes, and he 
didn’t look a gun-man anyway. Both 
of ’em carried wads of private letters, 
By the time Walen had translated, we 
knew how many children the fat one 
had at home and when the thin one 
reckoned to be married. Too bad! 
Ya-as ! 

“Says Walen to me while we was re- 
buttonin’ their jackets (they was not in 
uniform): ‘Ever read a_ book called 
The Wreckers, Mr. Zigler ?’ 

“Not that I recall at the present 
moment,’ I says. 

“* Well, do,’ he says. ‘ You’d appre- 
ciate it. You’d appreciate it now, I 
assure you.’ 

“<T’ll remember,’ I says. ‘ But I 
don’t see how this song and dance helps 
us any. MHere’s our corpses, here’s 
their machine, and daylight’s bound to 
come.’ 

‘“* Heavens ! That reminds me,’ says 
Lundie. ‘ What time’s dinner ?’ 

“* Half-past eight,’ says Mankeltow. 
‘It’s half-past five now. We knocked 
off golf at twenty to, and if they hadn’t 
been such silly asses, firin’ pistols like 
civilians, we’d have had them to dinner. 
Why, they might be sitting with us in 
the smoking-room this very minute,’ he 
says. Then he said that no man had a 
right to take his profession so seriously 
as those two mountebanks. 

“How interestin’!’says Lundie. ‘I’ve 
noticed this impatient attitude toward 
their victim in a good many murderers. 
I never understood it before. Of course 
it’s the disposal of the body that annoys 
‘em. Now I wonder,’ he says, ‘ who 
our case will come up before ? Let’s run 
through it again.’ 

“Then Walen whirls in. He’d been 
bitin’ his nails in a corner. We was all 
nerved up by now. ... Me? The 
worst of the bunch. I had to think for 
Tommy as well. 

““«We can’t be tried,’ says Walen. 
‘We mustn’t be tried. It'll make an 
infernal international stink. What did 
I tell you in the smoking-room after 
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tension’s at breaking- 
This ’ud snap it. Can’t 


lunch? The 
point already. 
you see that ?’ 

~ “ «Twas thinking of the legal aspect of 
the case,’ says Lundie. ‘ With a good 
jury we'd likely be acquitted.’ 

«“* Acquitted!’ says Walen. ‘ Who'd 
dare acquit us in the face of what ’ud 
be demanded by—the other party? Did 
you ever hear of the War of Jenkins’ 
ear? Ever hear of Mason and Slidell ? 
Ever hear of an ultimatum? You 
know who these two idiots are; you know 
who we are—a Lord of Appeal, a Vis- 
count of the English peerage, and me— 
me knowing all I know, which the men 
who know dam’ well know that I do 
know! It’s our necks or Armageddon. 
Which do you think this Government 
would We can’t be tried!’ 
he says. 

“« Then I expect I'll have to resign me 
club,’ Lundie goes on. ‘I don’t think 
that’s ever been done before by an ex- 
officio member. I must ask the secre- 
tary.’ I guess he was kinder bunkered 
for the minute, or maybe ‘twas the 
lordship comin’ out in him. 

“« Rot !’ says Mankeltow. ‘ Walen’s 
right. We can’t afford to be tried. 
We'll have to bury them, but my head 
gardener locks up everything at five 
o'clock.’ 

“Not on your life!’ says Lundie. 
He was on deck again—as the high- 
class lawyer. ‘ Right or wrong, if we 
attempt concealment of the bodies 
we're done for.’ 

“That looked like sense to us poor 
amateurs. 

“* T’m glad of that,’ says Mankeltow. 
‘Because, after all, it ain’t cricket to 
bury ’em.’ 

‘“Somehow—but I know I ain't 
English—that consideration didn’t 
worry me as it ought. An’ besides, I 
was thinkin’—I had to—an’ I’d begun 
to see a light ‘way, ‘way off—a little 
glimmerin’ light o’ salvation. 

“ “Then what ave we to do?’ says 
Walen. ‘ Zigler, what do you advise ? 
Your neck’s in it too.’ 

““Gentlemen,’ I says, ‘ something 
Lord Lundie let fall a while back gives 
me an idea. I move that this com- 
mittee empowers Big Claus and Little 


choose ? 
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Claus, who have elected to commit 
suicide in our midst, to leave the 
premises as they came. I’m asking you 
to take big chances,’ I says, ‘ but 
they’re all we've got,’ and then I broke 
for the bi-plane. 

‘Don’t tell me the English can’t think 
as quick as the next man when it’s up to 
them! They lifted em out o’ Flora’s 
Temple—reverent, but not wastin’ time 
—while I found out what had brought 
her down. One cylinder was misfirin’, 
I didn’t stop to fix it. My Renzalaer will 
hold up on six. We've proved that. 
If her crew had relied on my guarantees, 
they'd have been half-way home by 
then, instead of taking their seats with 
hangin’ heads like they was ashamed. 
They ought to have been ashamed too, 
playin’ gunmen in a British Peer’s park! 
I took big chances startin’ her without 
controls, but ’twas a dead still night an’ 
a clear run—you saw it—across the 
Theatre into the park, and I prayed 
she’d rise before she hit high timber. I 
set her all I dared for a quick lift. I 
told Mankeltow that if I gave her too 
much nose she'd be liable to up-end and 
flop. He didn’t want another inquest 
on his estate. No, sir! So I had to fix 
her up in the dark. Ya-as! 

‘‘T took big chances, too, while those 
other three held on to her and I worked 
her up to full power. My Renzalaer’s 
no ventilation-fan to pull against. But 
I climbed out just in time. I’d hitched 
the signallin’ lamp to her tail so’s we 
could track her. Otherwise, with my 
Rush Silencer, we might’s well have 
shooed an owl out of a barn. She left 
just that way when we let her go. No 
sound except the propellers—Whoo-00- 
00! Whoo-o0-00 ! There was a dip in 
the ground ahead. It hid her lamp for 
a second—but there’s no such thing as 
time in real life. Then that lamp 
travelled up the far slope slow—too 
slow. Then it kinder lifted, we judged. 
Then it sure was liftin’. Then it 
lifted good. D’you know why? Our 
four naked perspirin’ souls was out there 
underneath her, hikin’ her heavens high. 
Yes, sir. We did it. ... And that 
lamp kept liftin’ and liftin’. Then she 
side-slipped! My God, she side-slipped 
twice, which was what I’d been afraid 
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of all along! Then she straightened 
up, and went away climbin’ to glory, 
for that blessed star of our hope got 
smaller and smaller till we couldn’t 
track it any more. Then we breathed. 
We hadn’t breathed any since their 
arrival, but we didn’t know it till we 
breathed that time—all together. Then 
we dug our fingers out of our palms an’ 
came alive again—in instalments. 

‘“‘ Lundie spoke first. ‘ We therefore 
commit their bodies to the air,’ he says, 
an’ puts his cap on. 

““* The deep—the deep,’ says Walen. 


‘It’s just twenty-three miles to the 
Channel.’ 
“* Poor chaps! Poor chaps!’ says 


Mankeltow. ‘ We’d have had ’em to 
dinner if they hadn’t lost their heads. 
I can’t tell you how this distresses me, 
Laughton.’ 

“* Well, look at here, Arthur,’ I says. 
‘It’s only God’s Own mercy youan’ me 
ain’t lyin’ in Flora’s Temple now, and if 
that fat man had known enough to 
fetch his gun around while he was 
runnin’, Lord Lundie and Walen would 
have been alongside us.’ 

“““T see that,’ he says. ‘ But we’re 
alive and they’re dead, don’t ye know.’ 

““T know it,’ I says. ‘ That’s where 
the dead are always so damned unfair on 
the survivors.’ 

““T see that too,’ he says. ‘ But I’d 
have given a good deal if it hadn’t hap- 
pened, poor chaps ! ’ 

“« Amen!’ says Lundie. . . . Then? 
Oh, then we sorter walked back two 
an’ two to Flora’s Temple an’ lit 
matches to see we hadn’t left anything 
behind. Walen he had confiscated the 
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notebooks before they left. There was 
the first man’s pistol, which we’d forgot 
to return him, lyin’ on the stone bench. 
Mankeltow puts his hand on it—he 
never touched the trigger—an’ bein’ 
automatic of course the blame thing 
jarred off—spiteful as a rattler ! 

“« Lookout! They’ll have one of us 
yet,’ says Walen in the dark. But 
they didn’t—the Lord hadn’t quit being 
our shepherd—and we heard the bullet 
zip across the veldt—quite like old 
times. Ya-as! 

“ «Swine !’ says Mankeltow. 

‘After that I didn’t hear any more 
‘Poor chap’ talk. Me? I never 
worried about killing my man. I was 
too busy figurin’ how a British jury 
might regard the proposition. I guess 
Lundie felt that way too. 

‘‘Oh, but say! We had one hell ofa 
time at dinner. Folks was expected 
whose auto had hung up on the road. 
They hadn’t wired, and Peters had 
laid two extra places. We noticed ’em 
as soon as we'd sat down. I'd hate to 
say how noticeable they were. Man- 
keltow with his neck bandaged (he’d 
caught a relaxed throat golfin’) sent for 
Peters and told him to take those empty 
places away—if you please. It takes 
something to rattle Peters. He was 
rattled that time. Nobody else noticed 
anything. And now. i 

“Where did they come down?” I 
asked, as he rose. 

“Inthe Channel, Iguess. There was 
nothing in the papers about ’em. Shall 
we go into the drawin’-room and see 
what those boysandgirlsaredoin’? But 
say, ain’t life in England interestin’ ?”’ 


RuDYARD KIPLING. 











—_~” LOROMOND and Fris- 
1 f onnette, who are giddy 
with a sense of wealth 
() if now that they have 
C W three rooms, and 

flowers growing on 
their own balcony, and 
sit upon chairs that 
they have actually 
bought and paid for, 
helda acu last Monday. The occa- 
sion was a christening. Floromond and 
Frisonnette are, of course, monsieur and 
madame Jolicceur, and they live in the 
part of Paris that is nearest to Arcadia. 
Among those present were monsieur 
Tricotrin, the unadmired poet, mon- 
sieur Pitou, the composer of no repute, 
monsieur Lajeunie, whose stirring ro- 
mances have not reached the printing 
press, and Monsieur Sanquereau, the 
equally distinguished sculptor. 
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Though the company were poor in 
pocket, they were rich in benevolence, 
and since the dearth of sous forbade 
silver mugs they modelled their gifts 
upon the example of the good fairies. 
Advancing graciously to the cradle, the 
bard bestowed upon the female infant 
the genius of poesy : “ Epics and odes,’ 
he declared, “ shall fall from her lips 
like the gentle dew from heaven.”’ 
‘“‘ And symphonies,”’ said the musician, 
‘she shall rain upon her path as Eng- 
lishwomen rain hairpins.’’ That she 
might be equipped more fully yet for 
the stress of modern life, the novelist 
endowed her with the power of surpass- 
ing narrative, while the sculptor, in his 
turn, contributed to her quiver the 
pre-eminence of Praxiteles. 

Then Frisonnette hung over her baby, 
saying, “‘ And one boon besides: let her 
marry her sweetheart and always re- 
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member that a husband’s love is better 
than an ermine cloak ! ’’’—an allusion 
which moved Floromond to such tender- 
ness that he forthwith took his wife in 
his arms, regardless of us all, and which 
reminded your obedient servant of 
their story. 


When Floromond beheld her first 
she was in a shop window, the most 
tempting exhibit that a shop window 
had displayed to him in all his five-and- 
twenty years. If he had stayed in the 
quarter where he belonged, it would not 
have happened. It was early on a 
spring morning, and she was posing a 
hat for the enticement of ladies who 
would tread the rue La Fayette later 
in the day. Floromond, sunning him- 
self like a lord, though he was nothing 
better than a painter, went on to the 
garden of the Tuileries, noting how 
nicely the birds sang and thinking 
foolish thoughts. ‘‘ Had I a thousand- 
franc note in my pocket instead of an 
importunate bill from a washerwoman,”’ 
ran his reverie, ‘“‘ I would go back and 
buy that hat, and when she asked me 
where to send it I would say, ‘ I do not 
know your name and address, made- 


moiselle!’ Then, having departed 
without another word, leaving her 


speechless with amazement and delight, 
I should never see her any more—until, 
not too long afterwards, we found our- 
selves by accident in the same omnibus. 
Ciel! how blue her eyes were.”’ 

And though he did not omit to re- 
prove himself in the most conscientious 
manner, and the weather changed for 
the worse, his admiration drew him to 
the rue La Fayette at the same hour 
every day. 

Frisonnette’s demeanour behind the 
plate glass was propriety itself. But she 
could not be unconscious that the young 
man’s pace always slackened in the 
downpour as he approached madame 
Auréole’s, she could not be insensible 
of the homage of his gaze. That Tues- 
day morning, when, dripping, he bowed, 
his salutation was so respectful that 
she felt she would be inhuman to 


ignore it. 
So the time came when they trod the 
rue La Fayette together, making con- 
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fessions to each other after the shop 
shut. 

“T used to wonder at first whether 
you noticed me as I went by,” he told 
her wistfully. 

“T noticed you from the beginning,” 
she owned, “ you have such a funny 
walk. The day that you were late 2 

‘I had pawned my watch. Sa- 
pristi ! how I raced, it makes me per- 
spire to think of it.”’ 

‘“T took five minutes longer than 
usual to dress the window, waiting for 
you.” 

“Tf I had guessed! And you did 
not divine that I came on purpose ? ” 

She shook her head. ‘I used to 
think you must be employed in the 
neighbourhood.”’ 

‘What ! you took me for a clerk ? ” 
asked the artist, horrified. 

““ Only at the start. I soon saw you 
couldn’t be that—your clothes were 
too shabby and your hair was so long.” 

““T could have wished you to correct 
the impression by reason of my air of 
intellect. However, to talk sensibly, 
could the prettiest girl in France ever 
care for a man who had shabby clothes 
and a funny walk ? ”’ 

“Well, when she was beside him she 
would not remark them much,” ad- 
mitted Frisonnette shyly. ‘‘ But I do 
not think you should ask me conun- 
drumsuntil youhave talked politics with 
my aunt; I feel sure she would con- 
sider it premature.”’ 

‘Mademoiselle,’ said Floromond, 
“Tam rejoiced to hear that your aunt 
has such excellent judgment. Few 
things would give me greater pleasure 
than to agree with her politics as soon 
as you can procure me the invitation.”’ 

And one day Floromond and Frison- 
nette descended the steps of a certain 
mairieé arm-in-arm—Frisonnette in a 
white frock and a flutter—and the elder- 
ly gentleman in the salle des mariages, 
to whom brides were more common- 
place than blackberries, looked after 
this bride with something like sentiment 
behind his pince-nez. A policeman at 
the gate was distinctly heard to mur- 
mur, “ Epatante!’’ And so rapidly 
had the rumour of her fairness flown, 
that there were nearly as many spec- 
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One day Floromond and Frisonnette descended the 
steps of a certain “ mairie” arm-in-arm. A police- 
man at the gate muttered “ Epatante !” (page 728). 
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tators on the side-walk as if it had been 
a marriage of money with vehicles from 
the livery stables. 

The bride’s aunt wore her moire 
antique, with coral bracelets, and at 
breakfast in the restaurant she wept. 
But, as was announced on the menu, 
wedding couples and their parties 
were offered free admission to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens ; pianos were at the 
disposal of the ladies ; and an admirable 
photographer executed GRATUITOUSLY 
portraits of the couples, or a group of 
their guests. At the promise of being 
photographed in the moire antique, a 
thing that had not occurred to her for 
thirty years, the old lady recovered her 
spirits, and if Tricotrin, in proposing the 
health of the happy pair, had not di- 
gressed into tearful reminiscences of a 
blighted love-story of his own, there 
would have been no further pathetic 
incident. 

Floromond and Frisonnette, like for- 
eigners more fashionable, “‘ spent their 
honeymoon in Paris,” for, of course, 
Frisonnette had to keep on selling 
Auréole’s hats. Home was reached by 
a narrow staircase, which threatened 
never to leave off, and after business 
hours the sweethearts—as ridiculously 
enchanted with each other as if they 
had never been married—would ex- 
change confidences and kisses at a little 
window that was like the upper half of 
a Punch and Judy show, popped among 
the chimney-pots of the slanting tiles 
as an after-thought. 

“It is good to have so exalted a posi- 
tion,’ said Frisonnette; ‘“‘ there is no 
one to overlook us nearer than the 
angels. But I pray you not to men- 
tion it to the concierge, or our rent will 
soon be as high as our lodging. The 
faint object that you may discern be- 
low, my Floromond, is Paris, and the 
specks passing by are people.” 

“They must not pass us by too long, 
however, Beloved,” said Floromond ; 
“Tam a married man and awake to 
my responsibilities. It would not suit 
me, by any manner of means, to share 
you with millinery all your dear little 
life. More than ever I have resolved 


to be eminent, and when the plate glass 
can never separate us again, you shall 
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have dessert twice a day, and a bonne 
to wash the dishes.” 

“ My child,” murmured Frisonnette. 
come and perch on my lap while | 
talk wisdom to you, for you are very 
young, and you have been such a little 
while in Paradise that you have not 
learnt the ways of its habitants. It 
chagrins you that you cannot give me 
dessert, and domestics, and a cinéma 
every Saturday night. But because | 
worship you, my little sugar husband, 
because every moment that I pass away 
from you, among the millinery, seems 
to me as long as the rue de Vaugirard, 
I do not think of such things when we 
are together. To be in your arms is 
enough.. Life looks to me divine, and 
if I find anything at all lacking in our 
heaven, it is merely a second cupboard, 
Now, since you are too heavy for me, 
you may jump down, and we will re- 
verse the situation.” 

“T have strange tidings to reveal to 
you,’ said Floromond, squeezing the 
breath out of her—‘‘I adore you, 
Frisonnette ! ”’ 

They remained so blissful that many 
people were of the opinion that Provi- 
dence was neglecting its plain duty. 
Here was a thriftless painter daring to 
marry a girl without a franc and find- 
ing the course of wedlock run as smooth 
as if he had been a prosperous grocer 
with branches in the suburbs! The 
example set to the youth of the quarter 
was shocking. And a year passed, and 
two years passed, and still the angels 
might see Floromond and Frisonnette 
kissing at the attic window. 

Then one afternoon it happened that 
a French beauty, hastening along the 
rue La Fayette with tiny, uncertain 
steps, as if her bust were too heavy for 
her feet, found herself arrested by a 
toque on view at Auréole’s, and enter- 
ing with condescension, was still more 
charmed by the assistant who attended 
to her. The chance customer was no 
one less important than the wife of 


Finot—Finot the dressmaker, Finot the 
Famous—and at dinner that night, 


when they had reached the cheese, she 
said to the great man: 

‘« My little cabbage, at a milliner’s of 
no distinction I have come across a 
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blonde who could wipe the floor with 
every mannequin we boast. She is as 
chic as a model, and as bright as a 
sequin ; she is just the height to do 
justice to a manteau, her neck would 
go beautifully with an evening gown, 
and she has hips that were created for 
next season’s skirt.” 

“ Let her call!’ said the great man, 
adding a few drops of kirsch to his 
petit suisse. 

‘“She would be good business, I as- 
sure you,” declared the lady; “ she 
talked me into taking a toque more than 
twice the price of the one I went in for 
—me! Well, I shall have to find a pre- 
text for speaking to her—I must go 
back and see if there is another hat that 
I care to buy.” 

“It is not necessary,” replied her 
husband ; “ go back and complain of the 
one you bought.” 

So the lady talked to Frisonnette in 
undertones, and Frisonnette listened 
to her in bewilderment, not quite cer- 
tain whether she was twirling to the top 
of her ladder or being victimised by a 
diabolical hoax. And the following 
forenoon she passed by appointment 
through imposing portals that often she 
had eyed with awe. And Finot, having 
satisfied himself that she had brains 
and taste—for they are very wide of 
the mark who think of his pampered 
mannejuins as elegant mechanical toys 
—signified his august approval. 

Frisonnette went home and described 
the splendours of the place to Floro- 
mond, who congratulated her with a 
misgiving that he tried to stifle. And 
later on she told him of the dazzling 
déjeuners that were provided, repasts 
which she vowed stuck in her throat 
because he was not there to share them. 
And, not least, she sought to picture to 
him the gowns that she wore and sold. 
Oh, visions of another world, there are 
things for which the vocabulary of the 
Académie Francaise would be inade- 
quate! Such clothes looked too celestial 
to be touched. But she was a woman. 
Though her head was spinning as Finot’s 
mirrors reflected her magnificence, 
though she was admiring herself illimit- 
ably, she accomplished so casual an air 
that one might have thought she had 
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never put on anything cheaper in her 
life. 

And, being a woman, she did not 
suffer from a spinning head very long ; 
she soon became acclimatised. 

In the daytime Frisonnette ate deli- 
cate food, and sauntered through stately 
show-rooms, robed like a queen—and in 
the evening she turned slowly to her 
little old frock, and supped on scraps 
in the garret. And now her laughter 
sounded seldom there. Gradually the 
contentment that had found a heaven 
under the tiles changed to a petulance 
that found beneath them nothing to 
commend. Her gaze was sombre, and 
often she sighed. And the misgiving 
that Floromond had tried to stifle 
knocked louder at his heart. 

By-and-by the little old frock was dis- 
carded and thrust out of view, and she 
wore costumes that made the garret 
look gaunter still, for with her increased 
salary and commissions she could afford 
such things. Floromond knew no re- 
gret when she ceased to speak of better- 
ing their abode instead—his pride had 
revolted at the thought of astonishing 
their neighbours on his wife’s money— 
but the smart costumes made her seem 
somebody different in his eyes, and 
moodily he felt that it was presumption 
for a fellow in such a threadbare coat 
to try to kiss her. 

‘““ What a swell you are nowadays ! ”’ 
the poor boy would say, forcing a 
smile. 

And Frisonnette would scoff: “A 
swell? This rag!’ as she recalled 
with longing the gorgeous toilettes that 
graced her in the show-room. 

One treasure there she coveted with 
all her soul. It was an ermine cloak, 
so beautiful that simply to stroke it 
thrilled her with ecstasy. Only once 
had she had an opportunity of luxuriat- 
ing in its folds; under its seductive 
caress she had promenaded on the 
Aubusson carpet for the allurement of 
an Ameéricaine, who, after all, had 
chosen something else. The mannequin 
used to think that she who possessed 
it should be the proudest woman in the 
world, and twice the painter had been 
wakened to hear her murmuring rhap- 
sodies of it in her sleep. 
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“Tf I could sell my ‘ Ariadne’ and 
carry her away to some romantic cot- 
tage among the meadows!” he would 
say to himself disconsolately. ‘‘ Then 
she would see no more of the fangles 
and flounces that have divided us, she 
would be my sweetheart just as she 
used to be.” 

But the best that he could do was to 
sell his pot-boilers, and a romantic cot- 
tage among the meadows looked no 
nearer to his purse than a corner man- 
sion in the Avenue Van-Dyck. 

That the fangles and flounces had in- 
deed divided them was more apparent 
still as time went on, so much so that 
frequently he passed the evening at a 
café to avoid the heartache of watching 
her repine. But it was really waste of 


coppers, for he thought of the change in- 


her all the while, and when he lagged up 
the high staircase on his return he was 
remembering at every step the Frison- 
nette who formerly had run to greet 
him at the top. 

“You are a devoted companion,”’ she 
would remark bitterly as he entered. 
“What do you imagine I do with my- 
self in this hole all the evening while 
you stay carousing outside ? ” 

“T imagine you sit turning up your 
nose at everything, as you do when I 
am with you,” he would answer, hiding 
his pain. 

Then Frisonnette would cry that he 
was a bear, and Floromond would re- 
tort that her own temper had not im- 
proved, which was certainly true. And 
after she had exclaimed that it was 
false, and stamped her foot furiously to 
prove it, she would burst into tears, 
and wonder why she remained with a 
man who, not content with forsaking 
her for cafés, came home and calumni- 
ated her nose and her temper besides. 

Meanwhile Finot had been contem- 
plating her performances on the Au- 
busson carpet with rising respect. His 
versatile mind was now projecting the 
winter advertisements, and he deter- 
mined to entrust to his best blonde one 
of those duties which, from time to 
time, rendered the luckiest of his manne- 
guins objects of unspeakable envy to all 
the rest. Finot’s advertisements were 


conducted on a scale becoming to a firm 
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whose annual profits ran into millions 
of francs. 

‘““ Mon enfant,” he said to her, ‘‘ you 
have been a very good girl. And though 
you may think you are rewarded royally 
already, as indeed you are ’’—and here 
followed an irritating dissertation upon 
the softness of her job, to which she 
listened with impatience—‘‘ I am pre- 
paring a treat for you of the first order. 
How would it please you to travel, fora 
couple of months or so, a little later on?’’ 

“To travel, 1?’ she stammered. 

“You and one of the other young 
ladies. Say to Berlin, Monte Carlo, 
Rome ?’ 

‘““ Rome ? ejaculated Frisonnette, 
who had never dreamed of reaching any 
other ‘““ Rome” than the one on the 
Métropolitain Railway. 

““ Mademoiselle Piganne would con- 
trast most effectively with your tints, I 
think ?”’ He screwed up his eyes. 
‘ Y-e-s, we could hardly evolve a colour 
scheme more delicious than you and 
Mademoiselle Piganne ! Whatever capi- 
tals we may decide on, you will stay at 
the hotels of the highest standing ; all 
matters like that you will do best to 
leave to the judgment of the chaperon 
in attendance on you both, otherwise 
you might have the unfortunate experi- 
ence to find yourself in a hotel not ex- 
clusively patronised by the cream of 
Society. Your personal wardrobe, for 
which you will be supplied with from 
twelve to fourteen trunks, will consist 
of those creations of my art which best 
express my soul, and your affair will be 
to attract sensational attention to them, 
while preserving an attitude of the 
severest propriety. That is imperative, 
remember! No English or American 
mother, with her jeunes filles beside her, 
must for a single instant doubt that you 
are morally deserving of her stare. An 
open carriage in the park where the 
climate permits, a stage box at the 
opera when the audience is most bril- 
liant, will, of course, suggest themselves 
to your mind. But, again, the duenna 
and the man-servant will organise the 
programme as skilfully as they will look 
the parts! All that will be required 
of you is a display, brilliant and untir- 
ing. The rest will be done by others ; 
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every woman everywhere will instruct 
her maid to find out all about you, and 
your own maid—an employée of the 
firm in a humble capacity—will have 
orders to whisper that you are a prin- 
cess, travellirg incognito, and that your 
costumes come from Me.” 

Frisonnette could do no more than 
pant, “I will speak about it at home, 
monsieur, at once!’’ And because she 
foresaw with resentment that Floro- 
mond’s approval would be far from 
warm, she broached the subject to him 
very diffidenily. 

At the back of the little head that 
Finot’s finery had turned, she knew well 
that if her ““ bear ’’ betook himself too 
often to cafés, it was mortified love 
that drove him to them, so she made 
haste to tell him: “It might be the 
best thing for you to get rid of me fora 
couple of months—I should return in a 
much better humour and you would 
find me quite nice again.” 

“You think so, Fr:sonnette ? ’ 
Floromond, with a sad smile. 

“What do you mean ?”’ she asked, 
paling. 

‘“T mean,” he sighed, “‘ that after the 
‘brilliant display ’ it is not our ménage 
under the tiles that would seem to you 
idyllic repose. Heaven knows it goes 
against the grain to beg a sacrifice, but 
if you accept such luxury, I feel that 
you would never bear our straits to- 
gether again. Do not deceive yourself, 
little one, you would be leaving me, not 
for two months, but for ever! ”’ 

Deep in her consciousness had lurked 
this thought too, and she turned from 
him in guilty silence. ‘‘ You are fond 
of me, then,” she muttered at last, “ in 
spite of all?” 

“If I am fond of you!” groaned 
Floromond. “‘ Ah, Frisonnette, Frison- 
nette, there is no moment, even when 
you are coldest, that I would not give 
my life for you. I curse the poverty 
that prevents me tearing you from these 
temptations and making you entirely 
mine once more. If I wererich! It is 
I who would give you boxes at the opera 
and carriages in the park; I would 
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wrap you in that ermine cloak, and 
pour all the jewels of Boucheron’s win- 
dow in your lap.” 
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“T will not go!’ she cried, weeping. 
“Forgive me, forgive the way I have 
behaved. I have been wicked, yes ! But 
I repent, it is ended—I will not go!” 

And all night she was proud and joy- 
ful to think she would not go. It was 
only in the grey morning that her heart 
sank to remember it. 

“IT must decline,” she said to Finot 
hesitatingly. “I have a husband. I 
—I could not take my husband ? ” 

“Mon enfant, your husband would 
not grudge you the little holiday with- 
out him, one may be sure.” 

It was like being barred from Eden. 
“And the ermine cloak,” she faltered, 
“could I take the ermine cloak ? ”’ 

The tempter smiled. ‘‘ One cannot 


doubt that, among fourteen trunks, 
there would be room for the ermine 


cloak,”’ he told her suavely. 

One November evening when Floro- 
mond came in, his wife was not there. 
He supposed she had been detained in 
the show-room until he groped for a 
match—and then, in the dark, his hand 
touched an envelope stuck in the box. 
He trembled so heavily that he seemed 
falling through an eternity of fear be- 
fore he could light the lamp. 

He read: “‘ 1 am leaving you because 
I am frivolous and contemptible. I 


dare not entreat your pardon. But I 
shall never make you wretched any 
more. . 


When he noticed things again, from 
the chair in which he crouched, he found 
that the night had passed and daylight 
filled the room. He was shuddering 
with cold. And he got feebly up, and 
wavered towards the bed. 

‘““She did not ponder her words,” 
babbled the aunt, who came to him 
aghast, “‘ she will return to you!) When 
the two months are over and she is 
back in Paris, you will see!” 

“She pondered longer than you sur- 
mise, and she will never return to me,” 
he said. - ‘‘ And what is more, a man 
with nothing to offer can never presume 
to seek her. No, I have done with 
illusions—she will be no nearer to me 
in Paris than in Monte Carlo; Frison- 
nette’s Paris and mine henceforth will 
be different worlds ! ”’ 

Floromond lived, without Frisonnette, 
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among the clothes that she had left be- 
hind; the dainty things that she had 
prized had been abandoned now that 
she was to be decked in masterpieces. 
They hung ownerless, the peignoir and 
iricot and dresses—the pink and the 
mauve and the plaid, gathering the 
dust, and speaking of her to him always. 

‘““She has soared above you, damn 
you!’ he would shout sometimes, half 
mad with misery. “It was you who 
first estranged us—now it is your turn 
to be spurned!” And, tossing sleep- 
less, his fancy followed her, or pacing 
the room he projected some passionate 
indictment, which, on reflection, he 
never sent. 

“You should try to work!” his 
reason told him. ‘“ If you worked you 
might manage to forget in minutes.” 
And, setting his teeth, he took palette 
and brush and worked doggedly for 
hours. But he did not forget, and the 
result of his effort was so execrable that 
he knew that he was simply wasting 
good paint. 

Then, because work was beyond him, 
and his purse was always emptier, he 
began to make déjeuner do for dinner 
too. And not long after that, he was 
reducing his rations more every day. 
It was a haggard Floromond who 
threaded his way among the crowds 
that massed the pavements when some 
weeks had passed. The boulevards 
were gay with booths of toys and trifles 
now, great branches of holly glowed on 
the baraques of the flower-vendors at 
the street corners ; and the restaurants, 
where throngs would féte the Révezlon 
and New Year’s Eve, displayed advice 
to merrymakers to book their tables 
well ahead. 

“ My own rejoicings will be held at 
home !’’ said Floromond. 

And, during the afternoon of New 
Year’s Eve, it was by a stroke of irony 
that the first comrade who had rapped 
at his door since Frisonnette’s flight 
came to propose expenditure. ‘‘ Two 
places go begging for the supper at the 
Café du Bel Avenir,” he explained 
blithely, ‘“‘ and it struck me that you 
and your wife might join our party ? 
Quite select, mon vieux ! They promise 
to do one very well, and five francs a 
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cover is to include everything but the 
wine. 

“My wife has an engagement that 
she found it impossible to refuse,” said 
the painter, huddled over the fading 
fire. “‘ And as for me, I am not hungry.” 

The other stared. ‘‘ There is time 
enough for you to be hungry by mid- 
night !” 

“Yes, that is a fact,’’ assented Floro- 
mond ; “‘ I may be most inconveniently 
hungry by midnight. But I am less 
likely to be scattering five francs. In 
plain French, my dear Bonvoisin, if you 
could lend me a few sous, I should feel 
comparatively prosperous. I am like 
the two places at the Bel Avenir, I go 
begging ! ” 

Bonvoisin looked down his nose. “I 
should have been overjoyed to accom- 
modate you, of course,’’ he mumbled, 
“but at this season, you know how it 
is! What with the pestilential tips to 
the concierge and the postman, and one 
thing and another, I am confoundedly 
hard up myself.’’ 

“All my sympathy!” said Floro- 
mond. ‘‘ Amuse yourself well at the 
banquet!” And he sprinkled a little 
more dust over the dying boulets in the 
grate to prolong their warmth. 

Outside big snowflakes fell. 

“The man who has never known 
poverty has never known his fellow- 
man,” he mused ; “ I would have sworn 
for Bonvoisin! He has inspired me 
with an aphorism, however—let us give 
Bonvoisin his due! And, to take a 
rosy view of things, turkeys are very 
indigestible birds, and, since I lack the 
fuel to cook it, I am spared the fatigue 
of goingout to buy one for my mahogany 
to-morrow. Really there is much to be 
thankful for, the only trouble is to 
know where it is to be found. If I knew 
where enough tobacco for a cigarette 
was to be found, I would be thankful 
for that also. How blue the Mediter- 
ranean is, to be sure, and how hotly the 
sun streams! We shall get freckles, 
she and I! Won’t you spare me half 
of your beautiful sunshade, Frisonnette? 
Upon my word, I could grow light- 
headed with a little encouragement. I 
could imagine that the steps I hear on 
the staircase now are hers! Fortun- 
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ately, I have too much self-control to 
let fancy fool me.”’ 

Nevertheless, as he leant listening, he 
was as white as a sheet. 

The steps drew nearer. 

“T realise, of course, that it is some- 
one for the room on the other side; a 
moment more and they will go by,” he 
told himself, holding his breath. 

But the steps halted and a timid tap 
came. 

He stumbled forward. ‘It is a child 
with a bill—the laundress’s child! I 
know perfectly it is thelaundress’s child. 
I do not hope!” he lied, tearing the 
door open. 

And Frisonnette stood there, asking 
to come in. “I have run away,” she 
quavered. Her teeth were chatter- 
ing, and her fashionable coat was as 
white as a sandwich-man’s rags. “I 
should have come long ago; but I was 
ashamed.” 

“Tt is you?” queried Floromond, 
touching her. ‘‘ You are not a 
dream ?’ 

““ Every day I have longed to be back 
with you, and at last I could bear no 
more. Do you think you might for- 
give me if you tried ? ” 

“‘ There is a tear on your cheek, and 
your dear little nose is pink with the 
cold, and the snow has taken your 
feathers out of curl,” he answered, 
laughing and crying. ‘“‘ Let us pretend 
there are logs blazing up the chimney, 
and we will draw one chair to the hearth 
and tell each other how miserable we 
have been, or better than that, how 
happy we are!” 

But still she clung to him shivering 
and condemning herself. ‘‘ And so,” 
she repeated, “I ran away. It is a 
habit I am acquiring. Finot is furious, 
he has.dismissed me; I have no job 
and no money. I have come back 
with nothing, my Floromond, but the 
clothes Istandupin. And—and why do 
I find you with an empty coal-scuttle ? ”’ 

“Ma foi!” he stammered, loath to 
deepen her distress, ‘“‘as usual, that 
imbecile of a charbonnier has neglected 
to fulfil the order.” 

““He becomes intolerable,’’ she fal- 
tered. “‘ Is that why I notice that your 
tobacco-pouch is empty too?” 
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“Qh, as for the tobacco-pouch,”’ said 
the young man, “in this ferocious 
weather I have been reluctant to put 
on my boots.” 

“It is natural,” murmured Frison- 
nette. But her eyes were frightened, 
and she investigated the cupboard. 
And when the cupboard was discovered 
to be as empty as the pouch and the 
coal-scuttle, she rushed to him in a 
panic. 

“You are starving!” she moaned. 
“You have starved here, while I—— 
Mon Dieu, I have not come home too 
soon ! ”’ 

“Tut, tut,” said Floromond; “ are 
you trying to pose me for a hero of ro- 
mance ? I have been an idle vaga- 
bond, that is all. The cat is out of the 
bag, though—you have come home, ma 
Frisonnette adorée, and I have nothing 
for your welcome but my embrace!” 
And thinking of the want that lay be- 
fore her, he broke down. 

“ Tlove you, I love you, Floromond !” 
she wept. 

“T love you,” he sobbed, “I love 
you, Frisonnette ! ” 

Then, in the fading daylight, arose 
a plaintive cry, the wail of the itinerant 
wardrobe-dealer : ‘‘ Chand d@’habits !”’ 

“ Chand @habits !”’ she gasped, and 
darted to the window. ‘“ Chand 
ahabits !’’ she screamed—and stripped 
the smart costume from her and stood 
triumphant in her petticoat. Before 
the marchand’s aged legs had toiled up 
half the stairs, she was back in the little 
old frock that had been cast aside. 
‘““Hook me, my Floromond!” And 
her eager arms were laden, and her 
frozen hands showered raiment on the 
floor—the feignoiy and ¢éricot and 
dresses, the pink and the mauve and 
the plaid. ‘‘ We dine to-night!” she 
laughed. ‘“‘ Enter, Chand d’habits!” 

“And, word of honour,” observed 
Floromond when the clocks of Paris 
had sounded twelve and the pair sat 
digesting their entrecéte and toasting 
their toes, and she rolled another cigar- 
ette for him, “‘ word of honour, you have 
never looked more captivating than you 
do now—that frock becomes you mar- 
vellously! At the same time the fine 
clothes I have been gobbling lie some- 
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what heavy on my sensibilities, par- 
ticularly the fascinating ribbons of the 
peignoir. If only I had kept my nose 
to the grindstone! Oh, if only we had 
something better to expect than this 
hand-to-mouth existence! Alas, on 
New Year’s morning I cannot give you 
even a bunch of flowers!” 

And at that moment hurrying feet 
approached the house, young and ex- 
cited voices were heard below, and what 
should it prove to be Well, what it 
should have proved to be was that his 
“ Ariadne ” had, in some ingenious way, 
been purchased for a large sum without 
his knowledge and that a contingent of 
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the Quarter had arrived to proclaim 
his affluence ; but, as a matter of semi- 
sober fact, it was only a posse of ex- 
hilarated students wishing everybody 
the compliments of the season and 
playing ‘‘ Le Chemin de l’Amour ” on a 
trombone. 

Still to-day, as we know, Floromond 
and Frisonnette have flowers on their 
own balcony, and three rooms, and 
chairs that they have actually bought 
and paid for—to say nothing of the 
baby. The moral of which is, that 
there are more New Year’s Days than 
one and it’s never too late to hope. So 
we may all buck up! 

LEONARD MERRICK. 





A HUNTING 


SONG 


E ride by the stream, Doreen and I, 
Pursued by the clouds that span the sky, 
While the reeds bend low, and the boughs wave high 
To welcome the new day’s dawning. 
And it’s Hey for a man with a maiden sweet ; 
And it’s Ho for two hearts that in unison beat ; 
With a mad, merry lilt, as we ride to the Meet, 
And the rack of the skies for awning. 


Then it’s off and away so fast and free, 
Towards the thymy uplands that stretch to the sea, 
While the hunts that are past, and the hunts to be 
Are forgotten to-day, altogether. 
And we sway to the tune of the huntsman’s song, 
Tally Ho! Tally Ho! as we thunder along 
Five miles in a twinkling, and still going strong, 
We two in the cloud-tossed weather. 


Oh! Fox, lying low in the wet, brown fern, 

The Hunt is upon you, so leap up and turn 

Your flank to the West-wind ; the chase will be stern, 
The game will be weary and heating. 

And yet if we lose you we shall not repine, 

We've run a good-plucked-’un, the sport has been fine ; 

We're baffled, not beaten, so never a whine— 
And here’s to our next merry meeting ! 


When Day, half reluctant, goes smiling to rest, 
Through the fierce, glowing portals, the gates of the West, 
It heralds the time that we both love the best, 

The Return, in the shades of the gloaming. 
There’s a wonderful fragrance of damp moss and peat— 
The breezes have faded to silence complete ; 
God’s starlight above us, good earth at our feet, 

And we no longer wish to go roaming. 





F. GERTRUDE MACKIE. 
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IGHT was closing in rapidly. 

The room—one of those 

allotted to the Governor 

in Edinburgh Castle—in- 

to which the traveller had 

been ushered was very sombre ; at the 

distant end there was the glow of a fire 

in a vast chimney. On a broad table, 

set near it, a two-branched candelabrum 

cast a circle of light which was reflected 

palely upon the pages of an open book 

and in blue flickers on what looked like 

a bundle of steel-blades, by the side 
of it. 

Save for the table and a deep 
armchair by its side, the apartment 
seemed empty of furniture. 

At the sound of the closing door, 
the occupant of the strict chamber had 
risen from the depth of the armchair 
where possibly sleep had overtaken him 
in his solitude. The movement, how- 
ever, was remarkably alert ; so was the 
gesture with which the candlestick was 
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seized and silently raised sideways at 
arm’s length to bear upon the visitor. 

With an inclination, happy com- 
pound of deference to age and station 
and affectionate greeting to a kinsman, 
the young man announced himself. 
“Here I am at last, uncle !—a four 
days’ voyage from Dunkirk, detestable 
beyond the expression of words—safely 
landed at Leith an hour ago!” 

In the cheerless ancient room, the 
voice rang young, frank and pleasing. 
The old gentleman, without speaking, 
raised his candles a little higher, gazing 
keenly. Then a flickering smile seemed 
almost to bring colour upon the grey- 
ness of the hard features. . . . The 
youth had Sir William’s approval!... 
Yes, in truth, a youth of right bearing : 
fine poise of head and shoulders ; well- 
balanced hand-gesture, straight-seeking 
look of the eyes—aye, aye, here was one, 
as he had heard, well qualified for the 
wearing of a gentleman’s sword ! 

Sir William placed the chandelier 
back on the table ; then, opening his 
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arms, received the visitor in a short em- 
brace, saying, in good English if with 
a broad Scots accent: ‘“‘ And welcome 
here, nephew Edward !—I am happy 
to see you.” 


Some six weeks before this meeting, 
Sir William Hope of Balcomie, castellan 
of Her Majesty’s royal stronghold of 
Edinburgh, had received from one 
Andrew Quillett, Writer to the Signet, 
a request to reveal (under the seal of 
secrecy, should His Honour deem it 
necessary) the whereabouts of any living 
male Farrant of Weyford, in the County 
of Surrey, England, with reference to an 
important property left by Elspeth, 
younger sister to Sir William, who had 
married into that family. The saturnine 
baronet only knew of the one Farrant 
his nephew, who had, some ten years 
past, joined his father at the court of 
the exiled Stuarts—beyond that could 
afford no immediate information. But 
the interest which every properly-con- 
stituted Scotsman takes in a_blood- 
relative had been awakened in his 
solitary soul, and he had communicated 
with a French gentleman friend of his 
youth, asking for the kind office of 
inquiries about Mr. Edward Farrant 
at St. Germains. 

Communications between countries 
so long at war were of necessity slow : 
the reply came at last, however, and 
brought with the desired information, 
incidentally, a new and very different 
interest into the reader’s life. 


I think [had concluded the corres- 
pondent in his polished French style] that, if 
I may presume so to surmise on the strength 
of your noted attachment, in the days when I 
was honoured with your company, to the 
noble Art of Arms and all that appertains 
thereto, that you are likely to take especial 
delight in this accomplished young gentleman. 
Mr. Farrant is not only an admired Rider of 
the High Horse—an ornament, I may say, of 
the Royal Manége of Versailles—but he is 
reputed as the most expert swordsman in the 
Court. The art of the sword and its courtesies 
would appear to run in your race, Well do I 
remember you, my dear friend, in the days of 
your own happy youth! 

He has had, as a matter of course, sundry 
affairs of honour (what young man of mettle 
has not ?), but he is knowninvariably to have 
used his unapproachable dexterity to generous 
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purpose. His grace and handsome temper, in 
short, equal his skill if they cannot surpass it. 
Lately he had the honour of playing a bout 
in the Ovangerie with Maistre Jean de Brye 
before the King’s Majesty. 


Now it is not too much to say that, 
from the moment of the perusal of 
M. de Nord-Willard’s epistle, the old 
baronet’s dream, waking and sleeping, 
had been the expected visit of this para- 
gon of nephews. For, as the courtly 
Frenchman had recalled, swordsmanship 
was indeed the ruling passion in the soul 
of Sir William Hope of Balcomie: it 
went to the verge of mania. It was an 
infatuation comparable only to that of 
Sir Quixote of la Mancha for deeds of 
knight-errantry. 

The bulk of his fortune, which in- 
clined to the modest side, was spent in 
the printing of those wonderful trea- 
tises for which, truth to say, there was 
less demand even than for volumes of 
sermons, and in enticing lovers of a 
blade, of whatsoever quality or degree, 
to private practice with him or public 
contest ‘“‘ at blunts.” 

The great chamber was always kept 
empty on the mere chance of a bout ; 
though visitors worthy of his steel were 
like to be rare birds. 


“Your portmantle,” quoth Sir Wil- 
liam, “is to be left in your chamber. 
The evening’s collops nae doubt will be 
ready in an hour. Let us talk !—What 
news bring you, Edward ?—Body of me, 
how you favour my poor sister, lad ! ” 

“News, uncle ?’’ began the youth, 
and fain would he have said, “ the 
uppermost is that I am hungry as a 
wolf!’ But he dismissed the phrase, 
with a little laugh to himself, as too jocu- 
lar. ‘‘ News—none, I should think, that 
you will not have received on greater 
authority. This peace of Utrecht, what 
a change——”’ 

‘“‘ Aye, I know—I know,” interrupted 
the old gentleman. There was an absent 
tone in his voice. “ A great change— 
aye.” 

“A change that brings no good to 
many of us—none to me, uncle!”’ the 
other went on ruefully. ‘‘ The King—I 
mean the Chevalier,” catching himself 
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up in deference to his relative’s royal 
office, ‘‘ the Chevalier, denied now a 
residence in France, has removed to 
Lunéville.”’ 

“ Lunéville—Lunéville,” murmured 
the Governor musingly, ‘“ that would 
be in Lorraine ? ”’ 

‘““Yes.”” The nephew sat down on a 
corner of the table. ‘‘ But the court of 
the Duke of Lorraine,” he went on, “ is 
not that of the Roy Soleil . . . a setting 
sun, sir, though ’twould seem now ! His 
Highness of Lorraine can scarce main- 
tain a royal train for the—for the 
Chevalier, his guest. By the Lord, 
uncle, your summons to a new fortune 
came as opportunely as fish-haul in 
Lenten time! My prospects were per- 
plexing in sooth—I was not of the 
favoured few bidden follow His Majesty. 
Now ’’—the young man’s face was all 
eagerness—“ touching this summons in 
haste x 

Sir William, however, heeded naught 
of the anxious question. ‘I have not 
heard,” he said in a dreamy manner, 
“‘ of any master of note being encouraged 
by the Dukes of Lorraine. . . . After all, 
nephew, you've lost but little ! ”’ 

“Masters? ”’ Mr. Farrant laughed. 
“T trust I have seen the last of the 
race in Dr. Gilchrist, my late Dominie. 
Lord love you, uncle! do you forget 
I have been held a responsible man 
these 

‘‘T mean, Edward, masters of fence,” 
gravely rebuked his relative. “ From 
what hath reached my ears touching 
your achievements, lad, it were worse 
than waste of time for you to meet— 
except when in earnest—which God 
grant may be as seldom as possible— 
with any but approved masters. Now 
I, for instance ’’—Mr. Farrant was lost 
in amazement, as he saw his kinsman, 
in whom he had noted more than one 
venerable attribute, suddenly spring 
from his chair, stretch and bend his 
knees and with fantastic gait begin to 
pace the sombre room—“ I myself have 
investigated the arcana of the sword 
during a life more than twice the span of 
yours, nevvy, and yet I scarce dare 
‘think I have mastered all its beautiful 
possibilities.” 

As he spoke, the old gentleman doffed 
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his coat, threw it in a corner of the room, 
and returned within the circle of light, 
a thin, weird figure in a sleeved vest. 
Edward Farrant’s head had begun to 
reel. 

“ But,’’ went on the baronet, check- 
ing himself, “let me see your latest ap- 
proved ward. Off with your coat, lad!” 

‘Pray, pray, my good uncle,” cried 
the visitor, laughing a little ruefully, 
“have patience. There’s scarce the 
stomach in me for a bout just now— 
for a bout worthy of you, sir! And 
indeed, in this light——’”’ 

“Fie, Edward!” replied the elder, 
with a triumphant gleam of eye, 
“tis clear to me that, dainty blade 
though you may be, there are views of 
sword-play you have not yet considered.” 

So saying, he strode to a distant 
corner, where from a cupboard in the 
panelling there presently issued a 
familiar sound of clinking and rattling. 

““A man,” resumed Sir William, re- 
turning with a pair of foils, ‘‘a man 
may—I need hardly point it out— 
have to fight though he hap to be dog- 
weary. What of it? Let him have a 
play in his head to outwit mere lustiness. 
Again, nevvy, a man may have to fight 
by uncertain light—nay, in the murk 
itself. I have fully elucidated the rules 
of certainty in my chapter: How your 
true Swordsman may be fortified against 
an attack in the Dark. . . . Come, young 
sir, a taste of your quality before we 
take supper ! ”’ 

The traveller heaved a sigh, as he 
tossed his coat on to the table. “ To 
sail,” quoth he to himself, ‘two hun- 
dred leagues of rough waters and be 
made thus to pay for bit and sup at the 
end ...!” But he took the proffered 
foil with his best grace. 





The announcement of supper by a 
major-domo put a stop to this converse 
of steel; and Edward was surprised to 
find how, in the interest of what had 
after all proved a notable contest, 
he had forgotten both fatigue and hun- 
ger. As for Sir William, he was now in a 
mighty state of glee. 

“‘ Nephew Ned,” he cried as they sat 
down in his retiring-room, cheerfully lit 
and warmed, to asmall table bright with 
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The old gentleman, without speaking, raised his candles a little higher, gazing keenly... . 
The youth had Sir William’s approval (page 738). 
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napery and silver, “‘I proclaim thee a 
true artist! Zounds, but ’tis a brave 
wind has blown you here! A tass of 
this right aquavit, eh ?—Nevvy, art a 
paragon, I say !—Now accommodate 
me with your asshet, good Monsieur 
Farrant, for some ladlefuls of this 
Pétage Cog-a-poireau. Aha-ha! 

Hast indeed well earned thy supper.”’ 

Mr. Farrant was of the same opinion, 
and fell to the cock-a-leekie, the mutton 
and the cakes with the appetite of a 
young hound. Thus agreeably occupied, 
he managed to listen with some sem- 
blance of interest to the old gentleman’s 
continued dissertations on the Ars 
Dimicatoria. 

When the cloth was removed, how- 
ever, the claret placed on the oak, and 
they were left to themselves, he seized 
the opportunity of a lull in the mono- 
logue to slip in a question anent the 
real object of his voyage. Taking a 
parcel of papers from his pocket and 
clapping it on the table : “‘ Now, uncle,”’ 
he began, “ here are the writings you 
bade me bring. ‘Twould be idle to 
pretend that I am not anxious to know 
more of x 

But the elder gentleman cast an in- 
different look at the bundle: ‘“ Oh— 
aye,” quoth he. “I’m glad you have 
brought them—the papers—aye. Tush!”’ 
he went on querulously, “ you inter- 
rupted me, lad. What was I saying? 
Aye, the arresting point it was—the true 
inwardness of which excellent inven- 
tion—mine own——”’ 

“ Nay, sir,” broke in the young man 
firmly, “ you had indeed brought your 
discourse on that matter to a conclusion. 
If you would cast an eye on these 
documents, my good uncle——”’ 

It was a look of positive aversion that 
Sir William now bestowed on the parch- 
ments pushed across the table towards 
him. “ I know naught of the trade,”’ he 
said pettishly. “Mr. Quillett, the 
writer, is yourman. You shall see him, 








to-morrow... ornextday. All in due 
time, laddie—all in due time. Put them 
up safe.” 


But, even as, vaguely discomfited, 
' Edward stretched out a hand to take 
back the deeds, the old man suddenly 
snapped them from his grasp: “ Nay, 
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I’ll ha’ the charge of them myself, 
Youth is a careless time.” ; 

He rose, marched towards an escri- 
toire under the window, and dropped the 
bundle into a drawer. When he returned 
to his glass, the cloud of dissatisfaction 
had passed from his face. 

“Safe as the Regalia in the Keep! ”’ 
he chuckled. ‘‘ But, nevvy ; once more 
anent this fence in the dark—by feel of 
steel, in a manner of saying—even as to- 
night ! In the last edition of my A7t of 
the Broad and Small Sword, rectified and 
compendised—it is now in the hands of 
James Watson the printer, but I have 
some proof-sheets here .. . ”’ 


The strokes of ten by the Castle clock 
had boomed solemnly, and still Sir 
William discoursed. And there is reason 
to believe the worthy gentleman would 
have gone on discoursing till dawn had 
not he chanced, owing to the accident 
of a snore from his nephew’s parted lips, 
to discover that the young gentleman 
was fast asleep. Edward Farrant had 
indeed, for one hour by help of refresh- 
ing calls on the tappet-hen, borne the 
boredom of polite listening, and for 
another the tortures of overwhelming 
drowsiness. But in an unwary moment 
he had propped his head on his hand : 
and, almost in the same instant, slumber 
had overtaken him. 

The youth never knew exactly how 
he had got to his couch that night. He 
had disjointed recollections, like lantern- 
flashes in the dark, of his uncle’s hand 
on his shoulder . . . of a reproachful 
face close to his; of a ‘‘ Tut, tut, 
nevvy !”’ in his ear. Then, without 
transition, he seemed to be in a night- 
mare of stone stairs... and it was 
ever up and up, with a voice behind him 
—‘‘ Natheless, the advantage is not al- 
ways to him that stands above his 
opponent, for there are sundry notable 
instances ...’’ and then he was in bed. 
Then again—and the words penetrated 
to his jaded hearing like a menace: 
‘To-morrow I will show you my per- 
fected device of the arresting point...” 


“The most pressing,’ said Edward 
Farrant to himself, as he awoke, brisk 
and fresh, to as fair a winter’s morning 
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as ever broke frostily over Auld Reekie, 
“is to hie me to yon lawyer Quillett, 
with my papers.” 

But, as he sat with his uncle over the 
cold collops and the small ale, the busi- 
ness proved as difficult of approach as on 
the night before. 

“Papers, Ned? Ye’ll let a man 
swallow his bite, I trust. The law won’t 
run away from you, in this town—’tis 
more like to be running after an honest 
lad!’’ The old gentleman interrupted 
his laughter to stare at a crossed knife 
and fork on the white cloth before him. 
“ Hey!’’ he cried in great excitement, 
“see here, Ned, as pretty an instance of 
forte on foible as couldst wish to see 
it’s in nature...” 

His Honour was again fairlylaunched. 
The winter sunshine was broad on the 
oak panelling before they rose from the 
table. Edward Farrant, dazed as he 
was, came back to his purpose: “ And 
now, dear uncle, if you will kindly ex- 
tract the documents Pe 

“Oh, aye—the documents.” 

Sir William took the young man by 
the arm and walked with him to the 
escritoire, blandly enough ; but, instead 
of putting the key in the lock, he re- 
mained staring a second at the blue of 
the skies. “‘’Tis no morning for docu- 
ments, nephew,” he then said, with great 
decision. ‘‘ If you will have it from me, 
‘tis the morning for Bruntsfield links. 
Riding—aye, the high horse, laddie. I 
have a pair of chargers—Blenheim 
and Ramillies—broken in by myself, 
the only trained prads in Embro’.” 

And, on the moment, Mr. Edward 
Farrant was made acquaint with 
another hobby of his relative—another 
legacy of his old Versailles days. A little 
later, with the keen air in his face, a 
noble piece of horseflesh between his 
knees, and the sparkle of the grand cold 
in his blood, he might have enjoyed him- 
self mightily on the links, had it not 
been for the curvets and caprioles and 
the restless varying of allures which the 
pedant in cavalier science insisted upon. 

Before the sun set, a crimson ball 











over the Pentlands, the young man 
made another futile attempt, met this 
time with a snort of scorn. 

“You little know the writer folk, if 
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you think you'll find your Mr. Quillett 
to your hand without warning. Good 
sakes! you should have sent to him 
before déjeuner. Nay, youth is a care- 
less time! I’ll even see to it myself in 
the morning. And what say ye to a 
crack with the pistelats in the court- 
yard ?” 

And into the courtyard Mr. Farrant, 
stiff with the morning’s high-horse cara- 
coling, worn in spirit with the endless 
dithyrambs on the beauty of arms, had 
to accompany Sir William, who stopped 
before a frozen puddle to show him the 
artfulness of a passegiata to the right 
combined with a left tncartata to cir- 
cumvent the obstacle ; and again before 
a jutting doorpost to demonstrate with 
his cane the point-volant he esteemed 
the best. 

“T really believe,” said the vexed 
youth to himself that night, “ that my 
uncle is as daft as Nebuchadnezzar... ! 
And that he has sent for me all the way 
from France for the sole purpose of 
practising his pranks on my corpus 
vile |” 


And thus day after day went by. Ed- 
ward Farrant insisted indeed on as- 
serting his own will so far as to encom- 
pass the extraction of the documents 
from the drawer and their due delivery 
to Mr. Quillett. But, in spite of almost 
daily meetings thereafter—always ac- 
companied by Sir William—either with 
that worthy in Colburn’s tavern, or with 
Mr. Counsellor Maunsell in his sky- 
perched rooms in Pilkington’s land, the 
business seemed little more advanced. 
And, meanwhile, interminable bouts 
and dissertations of fencing, learned 
criticisms of haute-école riding, con- 
sumed the hours till mere existence be- 
came terrible to the gay-hearted youth 
—and the lust of departure a frenzy. 

On the tenth day Providence inter- 
vened. The excellent Sir William had 
actually business to attend to in con- 
nection with his office: a matter of 
such rare occurrence as to produce both 
surprise and annoyance in the Gover- 
nor. He suggested a postponement of 
the legal rendezvous that day. But 
Edward, struck by a glint of cunning in 
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the old man’s eye, slipped from his 
presence with a vague excuse and went 
straight in search of the lawyer. 

‘““My dear young sir,” said Mr. 
Quillett, after some hemming and haw- 
ing, “‘ since you press me for a state- 
ment, I am obligated to admit that 
every matter requiring personal atten- 
dance was, of a truth, settled on the first 
day. There is naught now that cannot 
be managed by procuration.”’ 

“Say you so?” cried his client, 
divided between wrath and joy. “ Then, 
my uncle .. .” 

“Oh, Sir William—aye, Sir William. 
Hech, he’s loth enough to part with ye, 
Mr. Farrant ...! Natheless,’”’ con- 
tinued the writer, between two sniffs at 
“the sneeshing,” “if ye’ll no give me 
away with His Honour, young gentle- 
man, I canna but say that ’twould be 
weel if ye thocht, without delay, of 
pushing, noo, your rights with the 
southron lawyers.” 

Sir William took the news of his 
precious relative’s determination, to set 
forth on the very morrow, with a frown 
so dark that any less high-spirited 
youth might have felt daunted. But 
Mr. Farrant, the colour rising in his face, 
proceeded with an increase of firmness : 
““T have made all arrangements, sir. I 
have already selected my horse at the 
posting-master’s.”’ 

The men looked at each other for a 
while without further words. Then the 
Governor heaved a sigh. The fierce, 
eager old face changed ; grew troubled, 
pathetic: ‘ ’Tis well, nephew,” he said 
confusedly. ‘‘ I understand—meaning I 
understand your anxiety .. . I shall ac- 
company you as far as Fisherrow... 
nay, as far as Leven Hall. I shall miss 
thee, Ned. But mark me,” he went on, 
his voice steadying itself, ‘ post me no 
posting-masters ! Shalt have Blenheim 
to carry thee ... carry thee away. I 
love your hand on Blenheim’s bit. Nay, 
I insist, you shall. No one here, save 
me, can sit the clever prad like thy- 
self.—Zounds, but I shall miss thee, 
lad!” 

He smiled ; stretched out a finger and 
touched his nephew’s hand. Both smile 
and finger were a little tremulous. 

“ Oh, sir ” cried the young man, 
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and could find not a word more either 
of gratitude or excuse. 

But, for once, the pair were in irue 
sympathy ; and Edward Farrant scarce 
knew whether he were relieved or sorry 
when the old enthusiast conducted the 
converse, that last night, with an obvious 
effort to keep all reference to sword-play 
within bounds of reason. ; 


The parting took place next day on 
the southern outskirts of Leven Hall. 
They had partaken of a crust and a noon- 
ing cup, in the pale winter sunshine at 
the door of the ale-house. They now 
embraced—in silence, for there was, in 
the elder man, a choking emotion on 
which the younger, half ashamed of his 
eagerness for flight, did not care to in- 
trude. 

When Mr. Farrant was in the saddle 
once more, Sir William took down from 
his own a slender sheath and cleared his 
throat. ‘‘ Nephew Edward,” he said 
with solemnity, ‘‘ never again, maybe, 
shall I feel thy blade against mine. ... 
Art a wondrous swordsman, nephew. 
Natheless, hearkee: in thy life—and 
may it be long !—ye’ll be meeting with 
Ignorants who, considering that they 
can receive no prejudice by being hit 
with softly-buttoned foils, will rush and 
ramble on thee, and charge in despite of 
all rules of art. Aye, taking no heed of 
thy masterful stop-thrusts, they will 
venture that with thee, at blunts, which 
they would never dare to risk at sharps. 
And thus they may, perchance, in their 
own overweening conceit and in the eyes 
of Ignorants like themselves, appear to 
secure a victory over thee. This were 
monstrous, lad! Never to be tolerated. 
Therefore I pray thee, Edward, if ever 
thou playest for a wager, use these.” 
As he spoke, the Governor busied him- 
self in securing the parcel on Blenheim’s 
saddle-bow. “‘ Foils with my arresting 
point. Keep them preciously: shalt not 
find another pair anywhere. My own 
device, as thou knowest. A quarter of 
an inch of sharp steel beyond the button, 
aha! Aye, these in hand, let your 
Ignorant ramble his bellyful! .. . And 
so, farewell! God bless thee !”’ 

He mounted, gave his hat a fine 
flourish, made his correct demi-volte, 






































THE ARRE 
and, at a stately pace, started for his 
solitary home. Yet, suddenly was his 
back bowed, like that of a man aged and 
feeble. 

Mr. Farrant, thus set on his return 
journey, cast a look of old grudge over 
his left shoulderat the slate-colouredsea, 
on the few grey-sailed vessels heaving 
southward in a shrewish wind—and 
hugged with delight the thought of a 
steady road before him, a fine nag be- 
tween his knees. 

As for Edinburgh Castle, rising in the 
dim north, clean behind him, he would 
not bestow a parting glance on it, for the 
sheer weariness of the memory. A mo- 
ment, indeed, the impulse crossed his 
mind to fling into the first deep water on 
his way the parcel with which he had 
been burdened ; but he took shame on 
himself for the thought, and, pushing 
forward at a trot, sent an affectionate 
if jubilant speeding after the kindly 
tyrant who had so tormented him. 

Before very long he had cause to con- 
gratulate himself on not having yielded 
to the temptation. 


II 


The adventure happened, the third 
day, on the Great North Road. Mr. Far- 
rant, travelling by easy stages, as much 
for his own comfort as for love of Blen- 
heim, had left Berwick in the morning 
and designed to lie at Alnwick. He was 
nearing Bridgemills, some eight miles 
south of the Border. The sun, half-way 
down on its December course, cast faint 
shadows across the road. As he ap- 
proached a certain steep fall of ground 
partly hidden by a clump of bare- 
branched trees, there came on the wing 
of the westerly wind the report of a shot, 
followed by rumours of hoofs, grinding 
wheels and shouting voices. Then out 
cracked another shot. 

He pushed forward instantly at a 
swinging trot, drawing, as he went, one 
of Uncle William’s holster-pistols. But 
the scene which now came into view 
might well have brought caution to his 
pace. It was that of a travelling coach 
half-overturned in a shallow ditch, 
the nearside horse apparently dead on 
the ground, the other plunging and 
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kicking. Some twenty yards beyond, 
another horse lay struggling, and a man 
of slight figure was in the act of picking 
himself up and making for flight. Mid- 
way between stood a gentleman of 
decidedly stout build: with right hand 
uplifted he pointed a pistol at the dis- 
mounted cavalier ; his left hand, droop- 
ing by his side, held its still smoking 
companion. At the sound of horse’s 
hoofs behind him, this personage wheeled 
round sharply: “‘ Another of them, by 
the Lord! . . . Stand, ho, there!” he 
shouted, and now levelled his weapon 
against the new-comer. 

Mr. Farrant reined in, replaced his 
pistol and raised his hat with a grace. 
“ Hold your hand, sir!’ he called out 
cheerily. ‘‘ A true man—no rumpad, 
I do assure you! ”’ 

The stout gentleman eyed him nar- 
rowly for a moment; then wheeling 
again, violently gesticulated in the direc- 
tion of the fugitive now cutting across 
the fields with such speed as he could 
muster: ““In the Queen’s name!.. . 
Secure the tobyman, if be you are true 
man, sir,” he panted. ‘‘ My running 
days are over !’ 

The last words fell on empty air: 
Mr. Farrant was already in pursuit. As 
he gained on the runner, the latter 
halted and faced round. A sinister 
figure in his crape mask, he covered his 
pursuer deliberately ; then fired. Here, 
no doubt, high-horse education saved 
the noble Blenheim’s life. A traversing 
curvet to the right, in exact time... and 
the ball passed clear by his left. The 
masked man fell to tugging at his sword- 
hilt with frantic effort ; but, bent in the 
scabbard by his fall, the blade resisted. 
He stood weaponless. 

Edward Farrant gripped him by the 
collar and forced him at a trot back to- 
wards the coach, near which the outline 
of the portly traveller stood grimly 
against the grey sky. 

“In the name of heaven . 
groaned the prisoner, “ stay a moment, 
sir—oh, sir, but a moment !—I am a 
gentleman.” 

“Too late, my gentleman, to cry 
pax!” retorted Farrant, angered out 
of his usual good-nature by the narrow 
escape of the horse he had already 
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learned to love.—‘ Here is your man, 
sir,’ he cried. ‘‘ What’s to be done 
with him?” 

“Done ?—Why, to the lock-up to- 
night, and to-morrow Berwick jail.” 

The highwayman, panting and ex- 
hausted by his forced run, stood helpless 
in the rider’s grasp: the coachman now 
approached and, suddenly, vindictively, 
from behind secured his elbows with a 
buckled strap. His master watched the 
tricing process with approval; then, 
turning to the captor, said roundly: 
“ You will, I trust, require no apologies 
from me, young sir—there was, you must 
concede, scarce time for reflection just 
now! But I owe youmy thanks. I am 
Squire Harnwell, of Wisplands, close by. 
And I would request, Mr. “ei 

“Mr. Farrant .. . of Weyford Chase, 
in Surrey,” answered the other diplo- 
matically, since St. Germains was not a 
name to cast carelessly about. 

“ Well then, Mr. Farrant, as a magis- 
trate, I must request your declaration 
in this matter. I pray you will accept of 
Wisplands’ hospitality to-night. Yes ? 
Why then, I am happy. By the same 
token, I expect some neighbours. Men 
who can face a bottle, sir. Aha! So. 
’Tis agreed.” 

Down the road, the highwayman’s 
horse was snorting with agony, strug- 
gling in vain efforts to rise. 

““ Here’s the barker, Giles! ’”’ called 
the squire to his servant. “‘ Go put the 
nag out of his trouble—’twas no fault 
of his if he bore aruffian. And, harkee, 
bring in the saddle ! ” 

Mr. Farrant’s heart warmed to his 
road-acquaintance for this gruff merci- 
fulness. 

““ And now, rascal,” the squire went 
on, tearing off the crape that hid the 
prisoner’s face, “‘ let’s have a squint at 
your phiz.—Split me! ” He paused a 
second, staring. ‘‘ Zounds, my lad,’’ he 
went on, disconcerted, ‘ art strangely 
young for the trade! ”’ Then, almost re- 





luctantly, came the conclusion: “ Well, 
my cockerel, hast selected thine own 
midden—shalt have to abide by it. In 
with thee!” 

- Of a truth, the head revealed by the 
removal of the mask was that of a mere 
lad, scarce past his teens ; and though 
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deathly pale, it was not only markedly 
handsome, but stamped with unmis- 
takable breeding. The prisoner turned 
fierce, despairing eyes from the man who 
had captured him to the man who would 
on the morrow send him to his death- 
trial. He opened his mouth to speak, but 
seemed to think better of it; and in 
silence he entered the coach, pushed in, 
not unkindly, by the magistrate. 

A pang of regret struck Edward Far- 
rant. “In the name of heaven! ...” the 
youth had pleaded—and in a voice 
which might have carried conviction. 
“Indeed ... I ama gentleman!” In 
a pensive mood the rider started along- 
side the carriage and, at the slow pace 
necessitated by its crippled condition, 
they proceeded in silence until the grey 
courtyard of the Hall closed about them. 

“ Here you, Tam, and you, Will,” the 
squire called to a couple of stablemen 
who were pressing forward, all agog, 
“ you can stare later, and hear all about 
it from Giles! Take this fellow to the 
cell. Aye, easy! No bullying, lads!” 


Then, turning to his guest: ‘“ To- 
morrow,” he went on, “ will serve for 
the declaration, Mr. Farrant. I’m as 


hungry as a pike. Ah, here comes my 
niece.—Why, Alice, ’tis a good thing old 
nuncle rode in your stead to-day, after 
all! You that were so wrath with sister 
Rachel for keeping you in the still- 
room ...! We've nabbed a highway- 
man !—Zooks, what’s the matter, now, 
with the lass ? ” 

Farrant—a judge of such points—re- 
ceivedaswift firstimpression of thecome- 
liness of the girl who had run out to the 
porch. Her auburn hair shone gloriously 
even in the gathering dusk ; and so did 
dark eyes above the rich carmine of her 
cheeks. But, evenas helooked, this glow 
faded. He perceived she was-battling 
with emotion. She became ashy pale. 
She cast a wild look after the retreating 
figure of the prisoner, and, for a mo- 
ment, sought the support of the lintel. 
But she stiffened herself, and without a 
word offered her forehead to her uncle’s 
kiss, 

“ There, girl,’ he said, chuckling, 
“ never be in such a taking ! We might, 
no doubt, have come to harm—but, you 
see, are all sound, I and old Giles—and 
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Edward Farrant gripped the tobyman by the collar and forced him at a trot (page 745). 


this gentleman. Mr. Farrant, my dear. 
He lies here to-night. Twas he did the 
taking of the miscreant.”’ 

But, over the shoulder of her kindly, 
unconscious uncle, she flung a glance 
of such fierce reproach at Mr. Farrant 
that he halted in his courteous advance. 
_ “Oho!” he thought. “‘ Sits the wind 
in that quarter?” And his misgivings 
deepened uncomfortably. 





Before an hour had elapsed, Edward 
Farrant found himself seated at the 
squire’s board, in company with half-a- 
dozen neighbouring gentlemen—all of 
the noisy, ruddy, sporting, country kind. 
The only ladies present were the squire’s 
sister, Miss Rachel, and his niece, Miss 
Fenwick—the former an elderly spinster 
of determined mien, who evidently 
presided over the household. 


The girl’s face was set into a kind of 
mask ; but she could not control her 
colour, which still fluctuated with the 
varied pulsings of an anxious heart. 
Beside her was placed one whom the 
squire affectionately addressed as 
Nephew Archie ; a sturdy youth who 
might have passed for good-looking but 
for the stupid, rather gross expression 
that sat on his features. It presently 
transpired that this gentleman was the 
betrothed of Miss Fenwick; and that 
the feast had been convened to celebrate 
approaching nuptials. 

“Aye, neighbours, ’twill be a great 
day!” the squire repeated in different 
keys of jubilation. “ An old affair, Mr. 
Farrant. Settled, it may be said, when 
the lass here was a toddler and her 
lad there a roaring schoolboy. Aye, 
Archie and Alice—so it was! And as 
neat a joining of estates—Wolfridge and 
Wisplands—as heart would wish.” 

Farrant looked from the girl, wrapped 
in icy composure, to the amorous, high- 
coloured youth beside her, and mar- 
velled that none beside himself should 
fail to see how little the heart had to say 
in the matter on the maid’s part. “‘ No 
doubt,” he thought, “these country 
dullards see naught in the young lady’s 
demeanour but a becoming excess of 
virginal reserve—yet, how is it possible 
not to read the meaning of the flame that 
even now leaps from her eye as the 
betrothed leans familiarly over her! 
Good Gad!” cried Edward Farrant to 
himself, ‘“‘ why, she sickens at the very 
touch of him!” 

Neither lady spoke beyond an occa- 
sional monosyllable. But the squire 
made up for all deficiencies. The episode 
of the tobyman afforded a theme likely 
to entertain his guests. ‘“‘ By the living 
jingo,”’ quoth he, ‘“‘ twas but a greenhorn 
for such a trade! I, truth to say, had 
dropped tosleep ... twas the shot woke 
me, and the jolt when the old mare fell. 
Lard! if he’d only clapped the muzzle 
to my costard then, he’d have had his 
own way. ... There was I, neighbours, 
fumbling under the seat for the barkers. 
Instead of that, the booby stands staring 
as though hiseyeballs woulddropthrough 
the holes in his mask. And, the moment 
I up with my barrel, he drops me a 
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kind of groan and off with him the way 
he had come... . At this, out rolls T! 
My fellow already three lengths ahead 
... but I brought his nag down, right 


enough. . . . I’d have let the rascal go ; 
but, split me, he had shot my poor 
Moggie! . . . Hey, Mr. Farrant, ‘twas 


then you came prancing in—’twas the 
Lord’s mercy I didn’t bring down that 
fine young gentleman too! Your health, 
sir !—Hugh, a glass of ale to Mr. Far- 
rant.” 

And then all the gentlemen present 
begged to click glasses with the stranger 
who had so opportunely come to the 
squire’s aid and nabbed the highway- 
man. Even as Edward bent, smiling, to 
the courtesy, he caught the young lady’s 
eye of fire on him. So full of hatred 
was it, that the smile froze on his 
lips. 

Almost immediately afterwards she 
withdrew with her aunt; and the 
gentlemen were left to their wine for the 
night. 

In the midst, now, of rousing con- 
viviality, Mr. Farrant’s mind was 
strangely ill at ease. He fell from one 
fit of abstraction into another and was 
perpetually rallied by his host for 
neglecting his glass. The squire, indeed, 
had developed a monstrous liking for his 
fortuitous guest, which, as the wine 
flowed, waxed to the pitch of enthu- 
siasm. 

“Come,” he cried, ‘‘ you gentlemen 
of Surrey—Weyford in Surrey, did you 
say ?>—don’t seem to face the mouth of 
a bottle as boldly as that of a pistol! 
By the Lord, I never saw anything like 
the way you gave our man’s shot the 
slip!... Eh, eh, in the very nick! 
Come, a bumper to your good luck! 
You ride a fine nag, sir. And, by the 
same token, Giles brought in, with your 
valise,anodd packet—rattled—couldn’t 
make it out.” 

““Oh—that ? A case of foils,” said 
Farrant lightly. 

“Foils! Gad, odd things to carry 
about. But, now, I’ll wager you'll be as 
neat with the blade as in the saddle. 
Never say you're not!’ 

‘“ Why—of a truth, I have handled 
a blade. .. . But, indeed—— ” Edward 
Farrant paused on the weary thought : 


‘ 
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was he never to get away from the 
fencing ! 

‘‘ Now, I, sir,” the ‘squire went on, 
“have been much in love, in my day, 
with cudgel-play. . . . The date is out 
now ...! But your pinking, ’twould 
not be my game. Archibald there (pass 
the bottle, Archie) Archibald was in 
London once, to learn the graces, aha ! 
Eh, Archie ?—Gad, nephew, here’s your 
chance to rub rust off. I’d love to see 
you pass on him, sir. To-morrow, eh, 
in the barn? Never say nay, Mr. 
Farrant ! ”’ 

‘“* Alas, sir, to-morrow I must travel, 
at earliest hour : my stages are counted. 
And, besides,’ he hastened to add, “‘ the 
foils I carry are scarce the kind that 
Mr. Haseltine would care to use, as you 
may see, if you will send for them.” 

The sheath was brought in: and the 
menacing appearance of Sir William’s 
implements, as they were passed down 
the table, excited much interest ; but, 
as their owner had surmised, little 
desire to put them personally to the 
test. With some humour Mr. Farrant 
explained their inventor’s views on 
the subject. “It is patent,’’ he con- 
cluded, *‘ that my good uncle’s device is 
not fit for a friendly set-to. .. . But he 
had a prodigious belief in my skill- i 

“ And, why, Mr. Farrant, sir? With 
reason! Now, I'll go bail, ” interrupted 
his host boisterously, “‘ ’*twould take a 
rare fellow to place a hit on your vest ! 
Frizzle me, sir, when Isaw you wheel on 
that runaway rascal... that shot my 
Moggie . . . w’out a why or a what out 
of you, thinks I, ’tis as nipping a lad... ! 
Gadzooks!”’ cried the squire. “I’d 
give ten pounds, that I would, ten 
pounds this minute, to see you at it!” 
He thumped the table, caught up one of 
Sir William’s special foils and balanced 
it. “Says you: no gentleman here 
would like a bout with these—but 
you'd be ready enough, I’ll warrant ! 
Oh, oh! Neighbours, neighbours, are 
noneof you for the sport of it to-night?” 

There was a blank silence round the 
board. Each man eyed the other, as 
who would say, ‘‘ Have at it, lad!” 
But never a one rose at the squire’s bait. 

Mr. Farrant, on his side, was seeking 
in his mind for a disclaimer which should 
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combine modesty on his own count with 
a courteous understanding for the back- 
wardness of his fellow guests. All at 
once an idea so luminous and pregnant 
with possibilities shot through his brain, 
that, with the readiness his host had 
admired, he leaped to execute it. 
Leaped, indeed, as quickly with body as 
with wit—for he was out of his chair in 
a second, had snatched the second foil 
and was cutting the air with as cunning 
and vicious a threat as would have 
satisfied Sir William himself. 

All now stared at him. It seemed truly 
as if the whole man had changed. 

“And why, now,” he exclaimed, 
“none shall say that Ned Farrant is 
backward at the wager!” 

He fell on a truculent guard—which, 
at this stage of the potations, was 
greeted with delight—and, with un- 
erring precision, drove the arresting 
point into the very centre of a design 
in the panel, where it left a mark as 
deep as that of a withdrawn nail. Then, 
looking round : 

“*’Pon mysoul, Mr. Harnwell,nowthat 
I have tasted of the poise of this foil, 
I too would give a trifle to practise on 
something more responsive than oak— 
some corpus vile, as my uncle would have 
said.” He paused, with a smile, testing 
on his forefinger the goad that projected 
its bodkin point beyond the foil. Then, 
as though a brilliant thought had just 
struck him—‘‘ By Gad!... that high- 
wayman of yours, squire! When you 
come to think of it—but for me, he 
would have escaped. Now... what if I 
claimed him as captive to my own bow 
and spear, in a manner of speaking ?” 
Edward Farrant’s brain was clear 
as crystal : but he now affected a look of 
vinous elevation that suited the com- 
pany well enough. ‘‘ What says the 
squire.?’’ he went on. “ Shall we have 
sport with the rascal? Come, Mr. 
Justice, the what-call-ye-them — the 
declarations are not made yet: let’s 
offer him the key of the fields an he 
show a good fight!... Gad, he’ll fight, 
say I !—Was he not ready to draw his 
poker on me? ... onlyit stuck ! Why, 
e’en a rat will bite for his life. ’Twill be 
a rare sight. Why, damme, sir ’’—here 
he made a phenomenal long pass which 
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aroused fresh enthusiasm—‘‘ one proper 
pink on my chest to my round dozen 
onhis . . . or tothe hangman with him! 
Yes—I'll back myself to a round dozen 
drills in our tobyman’s skin! Let’s 
have the miscreant out, I say!” 

Without giving his host time for 
hesitation about a proposal which, in 
sooth, jumped well enough with his in- 
clination, the young man went on, even 
brisker : “‘ Nowsend for the prisoner ! ” 

The shout raised at this by the jovial 
topers rang through the old house. 
Young Archibald, eyes alight with greed 
for the gory show, ran officiously out of 
the room, calling as he went on the 
household for the key of the cell. Ed- 
ward Farrant rattled on with the first 
nonsense that came to his tongue, not 
to allow the bewildered and yielding 
magistrate time to draw back. 

Suddenly he paused. He had heard 
a sound in the minstrels’ gallery at the 
end of the room; the swinging of a softly- 
opened door, the rustle of a gown. He 
glanced up, and understood. ‘‘ We shall 
want more room,” he cried, as on a fresh 
thought. ‘“‘ Why, simple! This table 
over there, right under the gallery. . .! 
Lend a hand, gentlemen . and all 
the chairs on the table—middle one 
for his honour! Zooks! ‘twill be as 
good as a bench of the quorum ! ’ 

Thus rollicking, he drove the com- 
pany off before him and forced his 
laughing host and his fellow guests into 
the judicial seats. Then, with sudden 
gravity, he began to divest himself bare 
down to his waist. 

Again the rafters rang to acclama- 
tions when Miss Fenwick’s official bride- 
groom-elect flung open the dining-room 
door and, with a great show of force 
towards a desperate ruffian, dragged the 
prisoner in by the collar. 

The unfortunate highwayman stood 
bewildered and dazed by the lights ; 
and Farrant, as he caught the sound of 
the sobbing sigh above him in the gal- 
lery, thrust himself once more to the 
front, crying: “‘ Gentlemen, I have the 
management of this.”’ 

So saying, he pushed Mr. Haseltine 
aside with a thrust of his bare shoulder, 
‘which, rough as it was, the latter was 
too tipsy to resent. 
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“Up to your seat, sir!—And now 
you, master tobyman.”’ He paused, and 
his bright eyes softened as they fell upon 
the youth’s marble-white countenance. 
“Look me in the eyes, sir! ” 

The other lifted his head and, as he 
looked, the exhausted pallor of his 
countenance was dyed with an angry 
scarlet. His eyes—bright blue they 
were—flashed. But Farrant forestalled 
the indignant protest: ‘‘ On my first 
acquaintance with you, you were run- 
ning... . But I have wagered that, for 
all that, you have mettle in you and 
can stand your ground. And, the 
long and the short of it is: will you 
play me for your life with a pointed 
button ?” 

He caught up the foil; and, once 
more remembering his rdéle of slight 
inebriation, leaned close over the cap- 
tive as he held out the blade for inspec- 
tion, and whispered rapidly: ‘‘ Up 
with your heart, man! ’Tis the best I 
can do for you!’ Then springing back 
with an exaggerated laugh, “‘ A bumper 
each,” he cried, “ to stir up the devil 
in us!” 

The amateur highwayman swallowed 
the proffered wine readily enough, and 
Farrant noted with satisfaction a kind- 
ling of his opponent’s whole being that 
promised a better contest than he had 
dared to hope. 

“Now off with vest and shirt,” he 
cried—"“ it’s to the buff, my man.—And 
witness, all present, I challenge this 
gentleman . . . of the road, to a bout of 
twelve hits. And I have,” here he raised 
his voice, ‘‘ I have His Honour’s word— 
the word of Squire Harnwell of Wisp- 
lands, gentlemen—that if he so much 
as hits me once to my twelve, he goes 
a free man from that moment!” He 
fell back and twirled the foil jubilantly. 
‘No disclaimers with nunky’s tool! ”’ 
he laughed. ‘ Each hit marked... in 
red letter!” 

Intent on the gladiatorial spert, none 
of the company noticed the swift glance 
Farrant cast up at the gallery. But, 
as he balanced himself in fine pre- 
liminary poise, he had to harden his 
heart to the task. For the vision of the 
girl’s blanched face, with the bitten lips 
and the eyes dark with fear, filled him 








Squire Harnwell and his company bellowed applause, which grew delirious each time their 


champion’s prowess was proved by the promised red letter (page 752). 
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with ruth for the innocent pair who had 
thus bungled over their love-story. 
“*Gad—but I must!’ he thought. “ If 
I seem to let her pretty lad off too 
easily, the game’s up.” And stamping 
his call, he cried out: 

“Come on, sir—and God preserve 
our eyes !”’ 

Those of the gentlemen who were 
familiar with the public stage-fight felt 
themselves more agreeably stirred than 
ever at these consecrated words. 

From the lad’s first wild attack, Far- 
rant knew him more completely at his 
mercy than he had ever anticipated. 
The twelve hits of the wager might 
have been dropped in as many consecu 
tive passes on the white chest helplessly 
exposed to his cool expt rience. Not 
in his most weary bouts, up in Edin- 
burgh Castle, had his fencer’s ingenuity 
been so severely strained, if in vastly 
different fashion. 

How Ned Farrant fiercely attacked, 
yet spared ; how desperately he 
vanced and how noisily, if uselessly, he 
clashed ; how he crept, cat-like, as if 
looking for openings all but too ap- 
parent ; lrow he shouted French jargon 
of fence and beat calls with thundering 


ad- 


soles—was enough to have misled even 
less tipsy spectators. Squire Harnwell 
and his company bellowed applause and 
encouragement, which delirious 
each time their champion’s prowess was 
proved by the promised red letter. 

In spite of all his cunning in main 
taining the semblance of a real fight, 
Mr. Farrant was as immune as ever, and 
there were nine gory rivulets on his 
opponent’s body. His heart began to 
sicken. There was, imminent, the dan- 
ger of seeing the lad drop, vanquished 
after all, in his exhaustion and bewilder- 
ment. And he desperately resolved that 
the time had come to put an end to the 
erim farce. 

If Sir William Hope, of Balcomie, 
could have seen h 
absolutely spit himself upon the choice 
instrument devised for the honour of 
True Art in fence, the would 


grew 


is paragon nephew 


shock 


‘doubtless have sent that worthy gentle- 
man into a fit. 

But there was no denying that Mr. 
Farrant had been pinked 


and that be- 
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fore he had achieved his twelfth hit! 
The arresting point had ripped him 
from the right breast to the left arm- 
pit. And. so bloody an appearance did 
he present when, with inimitable tra- 
vesty of amazement and wrath. he 
turned upon the spectators, that their 
enthusiasm instantly veered to the side 
of the conqueror. 


‘ Yoick ! Tobyman’s’ saved his 
brush !’”’ hiccoughed a fox-hunter. 

By thunder!” cried another ex 

cited voice. fobyman’s drawn as 


much blood by that single ripping as all 
his own nine put together ! i 

“Twas all a waiting game, neigh 
bours,”’ said Squire Harnwell in the 
judicial tones of the initiate. ‘‘ From 
the beginning I saw the rascal was re- 
serving himself.’ 

And no except Farrant, heard 
the sound. of low sobs from the gallery 
or knew the meaning of that rushing 
wh'sper of silk, followed by the fall 
of a flung-back door. 


one, 


Between dawn and sunrise, Edward 
Farrant and the unsuccessful highway- 
man started quietly together from the 
door of the that had witnessed 
such exceptional sport, and where the 
whole jovial company now lay _ peace- 
fully enough snoring. 

True Christmastide weather it 
with sky opal-tinted and earth hard as 


hous 


Was, 


iron. [aint mists lingered here and 
there in the hollows of the park and 
among the tree-tops—“ like _ bridal 
veils,” thought the young lover, as 


he swayed dreamily, weak and still 
fevered by his troubled experiences, to 
Blenheim’s perfect pace. Mr. Farrant 
had peremptorily bidden him mount, 
andhe himself walked contentedly along 
side: save for the burning of that self 
inflicted tearing, he was incheerful fettle. 

At the bend of the road, the hooded 
figure of Miss Fenwick glided out from 
under a thicket. Farrant, in his most 
masterful manner, swung her upon the 
valise arranged pillion-wise behind the 
‘You can clasp each other on 
back, children,” he said, 
“Ave, and to heart's 
good miles to 


rider. 
Blenheim’s 
laughing now. 
content, for ’tis eight 
Berwick.”’ 
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He had set his own heart on seeing 
these two, whom he had _ well-nigh 
tragically separated, in safety together 
over the border. 

They started gaily. And it was well 


will be the best letter of introduction 
ever man had to His Honour’s favour. 
So he but follows my advice, and lets 
the old gentleman count the marks, 
the lad will never want protector in 





that, wounded as he was, his own lusty Edinburgh! ”’ 
constitution enabled him to face the He turned Blenheim’s head once 
journey on foot without misgiving. more southward, and started back in 
leisurely fashion upon the familiar | 
1 


Gaily still, they breakfasted together 
at Berwick. And, from the inn door, Mr. 
Farrant, with great satisfaction, watched 
the post-chaise roll away with the 
happy fugitives towards Lamberton Bar. 

“?Twas a good thought of mine,’ he 
said to himself, as he took his stirrup- 
cup, ‘‘ to send them on with my greet- 
ings tonunky! That chest of his, now, 


road. 

“Well, I for one,” he thought gaily, 
‘will never laugh at my own revered 
relative’s whimsies again. Hath not 
Blenheim, with the haute-école, saved 
my life ; and have I not joined as pretty 
a pair of lovers as ever kissed, with the 
help of the old gentleman’s arresting 
point ?” 

EGERTON CASTLE. 





6 You can clasp each other on Blenheim’s back, chiidren.” 
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1- Pride 


RIDE is the first of the deadly sins and painted in the 
likeness of a peacock; there are few without this sin 
in great or small degree, and there is no sin so likely 
to catch a man by the heels and trip him into Hell’s 
Mouth.”’ 

So spake the old monk, sitting by the fire, talking 
to the young novices on the long winter’s evening; 
they liked to listen to the holy stories the old monk 
told them, for there was always a good comforting moral 

and some matter of interest too, for he had been in the world once, and 
remembered it well enough, though he was now so far on the path to heaven. 

‘A man without pride,’’ he continued, ‘is a saint, and a man all pride is a 
devil, and a dangerous devil—especially if he be not a man at all, but a woman.”’ 

“Ah,” said the novices wisely, and they looked into the fire and shook their 
heads and pursed their lips. 

[he monk finished his glass of Hippocras, wiped his lips and proceeded to 
tell the story of pride, the first deadly sin. 

“When I was in Paris,” he said, ‘‘ learning theology at the Sorbonne, I 
often saw—riding in a gilt chariot—the Queen.” 

‘The Queen ! 6 

“As you may have heard, her name was Isabeau, and she came from the 
East ; her clothes were a wonder, her life was a scandal; she was quite the 
proudest creature any man had ever seen or heard of ; she boasted that she 
had never set her foot in the public street nor in the house of one who was 
of less than blood royal; there ‘was always a body of the Scottish Archers 
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about her car to prevent the mud from touching her wheels, and the 
foul breath of the baser sort from reaching her. 

‘But she did not mind their eyes; indeed, she was always raised high 
on her cushions that they might see her, and if she was in a litter, the 
curtains were drawn, and her beauty was displayed as freely, nay, as 
wantonly, as that of any common creature who goes about seeking her 
price. 

“The treasury was empty because of her vesture and her servants and 
her dainty meats, her silk sheets, her baths of rose-water ; the soldiers 
were few and so were the ships; the peasants were rioting in the country ; 
the nobles pawned their plate, but the Queen went in cloth-of-gold and 
wore the keep of a regiment in a single ring. 

“You will have heard of the King. . . . He was foolish in his mind, 
and played with clocks and cards all day long in his closet; his only 
company was his jester, and they were both in frayed robes and _ ill- 
nourished. He neither saw the Queen nor asked after her; they said 
that she had broken his heart and shattered his wits long ago. 

“There were, of course, many cavaliers in her train—I have told you 
she was beautiful; her eyes and her hair were tawny, like a dark tiger- 
skin, her complexion was clear yet golden, the carnation deep in the 
cheeks. The whole effect of her face was golden; she sparkled and 
glowed without the aid of jewels. 

“It was svid she put dye upon her lips and cheeks, the juice of scarlet 
geranium petals; I do not know, nor did it matter; she was beautiful 
as only a proud, shameless woman can be—beautiful to strike the eye 
and hold the heart, to excite, to subdue, to awe, to lure. 

“IT often saw her ride past the Sorbonne; her head-dress three or four 
feet high, scarlet, sparkling with gems, and hung with a thin white gauze 
veil, that now floated away from her face and now obscured it. 
Across her shoulders the fine ermine robe, flecked here and there with 
black, would fall apart, disclosing the loveliness of her bosom beneath 
the thin cambric sewn with pearls that edged her purple velvet bodice, 
and then it would be drawn together by the fairest hand in all the world, 
aye, and on this hand there glittered the royal gems of France. 

‘““She was always alone, always drawn by white horses, eight of them 
without a speck or flaw, and always followed by the most brilliant knights 
and nobles in the kingdom—her humble servants all of them, her lovers, 
some ; Duke Francois or another of her favourites close behind her, almost ‘ 
as magnificent as she herself, and almost as proud. She ruled France in 
those days—ruled it hideously, without justice, without sense, without 
pity, her sole object the making of money for her own magnificence. 

‘““ Well—there was no one to gainsay her, and her splendour and her 
licence pleased the great nobles, I suppose—at least they supported her ; 
in the streets and the country-side she was cursed with many oaths, for 
a foreign wanton, a tyrant, a creature who sucked the blood of the nation. 
What did she care ? 

‘She never heard them, or, if she did, if any occasional murmur did 
penetrate the scented atmosphere she breathed, it made no impression 
on her gilded charm. She was cruel. 

‘She was also very like the peacock in this; there was little else but 
pride in that small head beneath the high crown. 

‘‘So it happened that she let her ruling vice destroy the only thing 


she cared for—if indeed it was possible for her to care; who knows ? 
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“One day when she rode abroad she saw a young man looking from 
an upper window; his arms were folded on the sill and the sunlight was 
on his face. 

“This was no unusual sight, nor was the admiration in his eyes. 

“But the Queen looked at him a second longer than her usual wont. 

“And the next time she rode that way (it was near the ‘ Prés aux 
clercs’ and May, and very sunny weather) he was there again, and yet 
again until in all it was seven times she had seen him leaning from the 
window in the full sunlight looking down at her. The Duke Francois saw 
him ; he saw the Queen look up and the young man look down, but he 
thought naught of it, so serene was he in his pride ; could he imagine Isabeau 
would ever smile on one not of royal blood, or the greatest among nobles ? 

“So the Duke went his way, swaggering through Paris, and there came 
a day, about the beginning of June, the court being then at Vincennes, 
when the young man climbed the palace wall and dropped right at the 
feet of the Queen where she sat alone in the orchard, in the daisied 
grass, with her psalter on her knee. 

“What followed was a miracle—you may believe what I say, though, 
for I had it from the young man himself: she rose to her feet—she was 
in silk from head to foot, with gold on her hair, and he in his ordinary 
garb, for he was no more than a student at the Sorbonne—and she held 
out her arms and came to him and they kissed without a word. 

“ They loved each other; from the first instant their eyes had crossed 
they loved each other, She had never loved before—not even Duke 
Francois; yet her pride was still the stronger, for although she was a 
woman utterly without shame she kept this love secret—had she loved 
a Prince she would have flaunted it, but this was only a poor clerk and 
all her wit and her power were turned to conceal her passion. 

“For a while she contrived it—for she had all France at her service, 
and who was there to spy on her, or to dare to speak if they did, and 
of whom should she be afraid ? 

‘There was one—Duke Frangois—but in her pride and her absorption 
in her new love, and her great haughtiness, she disdained him. 

‘She had dismissed him from her favour as lightly as she would 
have blown a feather from her sleeve, and his pride was sorely hit and 
his ambition also. I do not know what they had ever been, the one to 
the other, but she had given him her confidence, and made him virtually 
King of France, from which he had soaring hopes and delighted in the 
power her favour left in his hands. But there came a time when she must 
needs consult him on some affairs of State that she was too idle to attend 
to or too ignorant to understand, and the Duke perceived in her the 
effect of advice not his own, and this angered him. For her personal 
coldness to himself he cared little enough, I think. He was as proud 
as she and as cruel, but neither so reckless nor so foolish. It was said 
he schemed to take the place of the poor silly King and would have 
stopped at nothing to this end, if he could have cloaked his designs 
beyond discovery. 

“He made no complaint now of the Queen’s waning favour, nor of 
the daily humiliations she put on him—for she was not a prudent woman, 
and too proud to conceal a changed feeling; he served her ever with 
the same graceful readiness, but his courtesies only masked the fact that 
he was employing all his wit and skill in finding out his rival, so that 


he might be revenged. 
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“ At first he suspected the princes of the blood, the court gallants 
yet he wondered at her secrecy, and his careful watching and spying 
convinced him that it was not one of these who had taken his place. 

‘For a while he was baffled, for she was most careful—cautious and 
secretive for the first time in her foolish life—and she had not a single 
confidante. : 

‘But the young clerk was also ambitious, and the excessive fears of 
discovery the Queen had began to gall him; he thought that she might 
have brought him to court, and let him ride openly beside her in cloth- 
of-gold through the streets of Paris. Yet he dared not even suggest such 
a thing; for when once he hinted to the Queen that she might gild his 
obscurity she told him that did he once lift his head out of the crowd, 
Duke Francois would set his heel on that head and crush it into the 
dust. So he had to content himself with his secret influence on the affairs 
of France—he wrought diligently and skilfully on the evil little Queen, 
and she trusted him:with the secrets of the statecraft of France, and 
he advised her and gave her long scrolls of parchment covered with what 
she must do, and she meekly obeyed him ; it seemed in those days as 
if she would do all to please him—all and anything save own him. 

‘You might think that he would have been content, yet he was not, 
for she had made him take a great oath that never, no matter at what 
pass, would he disclose tnat the Queen had loved him. 

“This oath rankled within him day and night, till he began to irk and 
fret at the concealment and to consider what he might have achieved 
had she set him beside her on the throne of Krance—of how he might 
have been bowed down to and worshipped by those people who now 
took him as naught and never turned their heads to look at him. 

‘So in all these three pride became the one thing burning up all other 
passions: in Duke Francois, angry pride had been supplanted, killing all 
lingering tenderness for the Queen, humbled pride in her began to dim 
her true ardour for her plebeian lover, and baffled pride in the clerk 
began to stifle the passion he felt for Isabeau. 

‘As the months rolled round to another summer this conflict of pride 
with the softer emotions of their bosoms became a thing unbearable 
to all three. 

‘The Queen had a secret door in her apartments in the Louvre, and 
when the nights were moonless, and her women dismissed, she would take 
her lantern and in some cunning disguise or other go forth, let herself 
out of the Palace with her own keys, hurry along the dark streets of 
Paris and meet her lover either at the ‘ Prés aux clercs’ where his house 
stood, or in the cemetery of the Couvent des Innocents, which stood open 
day and night. In this ghastly place they met not only for love, for 
the young clerk, in defiance of God and eaten up and maddened by 
pride, was seeking to raise the Devil or one of his emissaries, who, as he 
hoped, might help him to thwart the Queen and gain the place he longed 
for in the councils of France. 

“And Isabeau helped in these experiments—her design, which she 
kept as secret as her lover kept his, being to obtain the aid of the 
Devil in safely removing Duke Francois, whom at last she was growing 
to fear. 

‘Perhaps a woman’s instinct warned her that under his serene air of 
1omage he might be working her fatal mischief. 

‘She was only afraid of one thing in the world, and that was the 
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discovery of her common lover, and she knew that this very weak spot 
was that which Duke Francois would most like to strike. 

‘About the very heat and height of summer, when the war was faring 
tadly (the English burning and slay.:ng close within a hundred miles of 
Paris), the people bent beneath taxes heavier than any taxes had been 
yet even in the bad Queen’s time, the harvest poor and rotting on the 
stalk, the air filled often with storms and the echoes of riots and rebellions 
and fierce punishments in Picardy and Normandy and Provence, Duke 
Francois, after six months of spying and watching, saw, with his own 
eyes, Isabeau go forth and meet a common clerk in the graveyard of 
the Couvent des Innocents. 

‘And then Duke Francois began to raise the Devil, too, after his own 
fashion. 

“The next day he was the Queen’s courtier as usual, bowing and 
humble at her side, and she was more than ever haughty and cold with 
him, for his quiet presence and soft manners were becoming daily more 
intolerable to her and an affront to her pride—yes, an affront to her 
pride to look at him and imagine his laughter did he know her secret— 
his laughter at her, the Queen! 

‘But that evening she was relieved of him; he went to Acquitaine, 
where his estates were, on the excuse of a rebcllion among his vassals, 
and that he must go to punish with sword and fire those who murmured 
against his iron government. 

‘“But he left behind him strange rumours-—it was said that Devil- 
worship and Devil-raising were going on in Paris, and that to these unholy 
dabblings in the black arts were to be traced the misfortunes and disasters 
overtaking France. 

‘“The priests, who had been made desperate by the silence of the 
Blessed God to whom they prayed, and somewhat discomposed besides 
by the temper of the people, who began to complain of a scant return 
for all their offerings in the churches, were eager enough to catch at these 
rumours and to encourage and inflame with holy zeal the miserable 
citizens of Paris, who, in truth, between Queen Isabeau and the English 
required no Devil to plague them. 

“In a short while the rage against Devil-worshippers and the search 
for them became so fierce in France, and especially in Paris, that Isabeau’s 
lover was frightened and begged her to desist. 

‘But she was the Queen—she could not imagine danger and herself 
in the same company; she was infatuate in her study of black magic, 
and mad to raise the Devil and learn from him how to be rid of Duke 
Francois—and how to get money—for she had wrung almost the last 
mavaredi out of France and she was one who needed to be gorged on 
gold to live. 

‘She would not turn back, and so it came about that on one night 
in August—the fourteenth day of August—in the year ’20, this scene 
took place in the cemetery of the Innocents. 

“You may believe what I say, for I was there. 

“It was a hot night, but thick, loose black clouds raced across the 
full yellow midsummer moon and the two figures crouched behind a 
gaunt tomb were sometimes in silver light and sometimes in complete 
darkness. One was the Queen and one the young student of the 
Sorbonne. .. . 

“That night she looked most beautiful; she wore a red ‘ cotehardie’ 
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and black hose (she was habited like a man) and a short purple cloak 
and a purple hood drawn over her ebony hair—but no poor sentences 
of mine could describe the flash and sparkle of her face, the delicate 
carnation of her cheeks and lips, the velvet sweep of her brows, the 
shade and softness of her throat: she was a beautiful woman—beauty 
itself, sirs, the pure beauty of the flesh. 

“They had made a horrid brew in an iron cauldron. There were 
loathsome ingredients in it, that the youth shuddered to handle, but 
Isabeau cared not; the cauldron stood against the tomb and round it 
were traced pentacles and mystic signs in white chalk. 

“The Queen’s white hands were busy in setting fire to the sulphurous 
mass that she had piled beneath the cauldron, when the moon sailed 
languidly free of the clouds into the clear dark ocean of heaven, and 
glancing up, she saw she had raised the Devil indeed; he stood beside 
the dark wall of the tomb in the guise of Duke Francois. 

“She raised her hand to shield her face—she thought of that even 
before she turned to flee; but he seized her upflung arm and dragged it 
down and held her fast. ‘ Majesty!’ he said, and in that one word she 
heard her degradation—and realised, for the first time perhaps, the utter 
depths of her fall. 

“For the moment sheer terror was uppermost ; she appealed to his 
manhood—the weaker to the stronger—an ancient instinct that had long 
lain dormant in her imperious soul. But it did not soften him to see 
her abasement ; his pride was mounting as hers sank. He remembered 
how she had flouted him, and that this was his vengeance. 

“ He called up his men; they came, hurrying across the graveyard. 

“Here mark his devilry—they were all fellows he had brought from 
Acquitaine—who had never seen the Queen—and who beheld now nothing 
more than a couple of youths caught in the infamous and deadly practices 
of black magic. 

“After them came a whole pack of the baser sort, carrying torches 
and lanterns and accompanied by several of those fierce dogs of the kind 
men take with them when they hunt highwaymen and night rufhans, 
and these, with the enthusiasm of the chase, and the delight of seeing 
the quarry cornered, and the hope that now the Devil-worshippers were 
caught the misfortune of France would cease, were beside themselves, 
leaping, shouting and pushing forward across the gravestones, and only 
held in check by the pikes of the Duke’s men from Acquitaine. 

“It may be imagined that though some of them may have glimpsed 
her golden chariot in the distance, none knew the Queen. 

“And she stood with her back against the wall, facing them in 
the moonshine, so pale now compared with the angry red dancing light 
of the coarse resin torches of the crowd. 

“As for the other youth, the student I mean, he stood numb and 
bewildered and frightened to death, yet (with the instinct to stand by 
the woman) staying where he was though none held him. Isabeau looked 
up at Francois. 

“« You must save me,’ she said haughtily, and she signed furiously 
to her lover to leave her—but he, poor fool! did not understand 
and instead drew nearer to her, clapping his hand to his outmatched 
sword. 

‘“““Why should I save you, little witch ?’ cried the Duke in a loud 
voice, and he beckoned his followers nearer. ‘See justice done to thes 
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two,’ he said, ‘who were so manifestly raising the Devil! What shall 
their punishment be ? ’ 

“And they shouted violently, ‘Death’—and Isabeau cowered a little, 
and then looked at Francois again and saw what revenge he had prepared 
for her—she must declare herself before these churls or be done to 
death by them; there was no pity in Duke Frangois—she knew it in an 
instant. 

“T think that in that instant, too, she had taken her resolve. Pride 
is a deadly sin, but always a brave one. 

“She folded her arms on her bosom and looked sideways at the mob, 
who ever pressed nearer with shouts of hatred. 

“* Tell them who you are,’ said the Duke. ‘Give them, sweet, your 
name and quality.’ 

“She shot a glance up at him and hell-fire flashed in her eyes; she 
said nothing. He swung her round to face her persecutors. At that the 
student sprang forward, hardly knowing what he did—or what had 
happened. ‘Whom do you touch—do you know who this is?’ he cried, 
himself not knowing who Duke Francois was. But the Queen turned 
on him with all she knew of royalty in her looks and gesture. 

Silence !’ she commanded, ‘ or I curse you! ’ 

“ He fell back at that and was seized by the Duke’s guard, He 
hung his head, he had no great. desire to speak, nor for anything on 
the earth, for he saw that her love had vanished in a flash—that she 
thought no longer of him . . . that she was the Queen now, and no longer 
his lover. .. . 

““Speak !’ cried Francois. ‘ Will you not speak ? ’ 

“Surely he had never believed she would carry it so far... but 
her sole answer was to laugh. 

“She stood full in the moonlight, a small figure, but dauntless ; she 
slipped the royal signet from her finger and dropped it into the rank 
grass—she had only to show it to gain instant safety, remember. 

“But she set her foot on it instead, and laughed at Francois. 

““He had come to shame her and he saw she was minded to baulk 
him, and in his rage and his fury at the sight of pride carrying her so 
far he stepped aside and with a gesture offered her to the rage of the 
crowd. ' 

‘““His men lowered their pikes and the people surged forward—iittle 
knowing on whom they were wreaking vengeance at last. 

‘““And she did not speak . . . she put her cloak before her’ face and 
set her back against the tomb. 

‘And so died the Queen of France ; when the crowd had finished 
with her she need ‘not have feared recognition. 

‘‘Her tattered corse was flung into a ditch—and the Duke rode over 
it when he left the graveyard; maybe some of her blood was on his 
horse's hoofs. 

“At least he respected her pride; it was given out that she was dead 
of sudden fever, and there was a gorgeous funeral—with a gorgeous doll 
in her place, while her bones were nosed by swine. 

‘““ The student escaped,’ added the monk, “ or how should I be telling 
you this ? 

“And the next deadly sin is Greed, as shown in the tale of the 
Merchant and the Citron Pies... .” 
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ITTLE man!” 
“ What, 
ther ? ” 
“What are you 
doing my little 
man ? ”’ 
“T’m looking at 
the sun, mother. 
It shines up there like—like a red-hot 
stove!’ 

The woman came to the door and 
peered out into the mist. The black 
eaves of the wooden cottage dripped to 
the draggled earth, and the water oozed 
into the sluggish gutter beside the road. 
She saw the withered stems of dead 
plants in the garden, the sagging fence 
with its broken palings, and in the 
watery sky above the steel works the 
red ball of the sun, hanging beside a 
tall chimney. 

“Do you see your father?” she 
asked, resting a hand on the boy’s bare 
head. 

‘“ Not yet !”’ 

With a sigh the woman turned back 
to her work. 

lhe boy sat there in the threshold of 
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the open door, humming to himself as 
he was wont. He did not see the 
dripping eaves, the bare earth, the 
rotting garden, within which he had 
spent so much of life as he had had. 
With his chin propped upon his dirty 
little hands, he looked up into that twi- 
light world beyond the tall chimney of 
the works where the sun was sinking 
into a sea of rainbow colours—violet, 
orange and gold—cepth upon depth of 
a filmy radiance from which rose pillars 
of coloured temples, pinnacles of vast 
cities, all a world of mystery and glory— 
out there beyond the lofty chimney. 

On days when the sky was clear 
and blue a plume of soft smoke curled 
about the tip of this chimney—velvety 
black or shimmering grey. Then it 
was like a smoking mountain, such as 
he had heard there were elsewhere in 
the world, rising here off the flat, drab 
earth straight up into the clouds, belch- 
ing its black breath from depths within. 
And the plume of smoke caught by 
the winds of the sky floated off into 
the heavens to join the piled masses 
of cloud, which rose peak upon peak, 
marching steadily along the horizon 
like a range of snowy mountains. Up 
1913. 
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there among those rosy and white moun- 
tains of cloudland, and in the coloured 
palaces of the twilight, the boy knew 
there must be another world which some 
day he should find. 

“Mother !”’ piped the boy’s voice from 
that far-off place where his thoughts 
were. 

“Yes, little man!” 

“Ts the world very big—'way, ‘way 
beyond the works ? ”’ 

“‘ It’s a great wide place, the world ! ” 
she answered. 

‘“ Are there hills and mountains and 
rivers and trees—big, big ones, like 
those behind the sun ? ” 

“ There’s lots of things, of course,” 
said the voice from inside. ‘“‘ What 
makes you want to know?” 

“T was just thinking a 

There was the sagging fence, and 
beside it the oozing gutter covered with 
a slimy crust. Across the gutter the 
rutty road ran straight past the garden 
to the brick cavern of the steel works. 
Down this road men passed in a stream 
every morning, and at night when the 
blast-furnaces began to flare, lamping 
the dark, they came back up the road 
in a stream. Each morning the boy 
saw his father go out of the gate to join 
this stream ; each evening he watched 
for him to return. A very great man, 
this one, large as a giant, bearded, with 
a deep voice that rolled grumblingly 
through the small house like thunder. 
He had long, hard arms like the bars 
of steel he helped to forge in the cavern 
yonder. 

Once the boy had been with his 
father inside the long brick building, 
had heard the mad roar of hammers 
tapping metal, the hiss of white steel. 
He had seen men running to and fro 
in the gloom of the cavern, sweat 
rolling in streams over their grimy faces. 
They were the gnomes his mother had 
told him of, who lived somewhere be- 
neath the hard earth and laboured over 
eternal fires. 

From the spidery rafters above, long 
arms reached down with mighty hands 
that opened and seized hold of great 
blocks of white steel. With these 





swinging and hissing in their grip, they 
raced down the long brick cavern and 
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dropped their prey at the feet of men. 
The metal, now blushing red and purple 
and sparkling with heat, was kneaded 
like bread and crushed by powerful 
engines until it ran forth in long ribbons 
of purple steel or thin serpents—red, 
hissing, curling, alive! It was a won- 
derful place, that murky cavern beneath 
the tall chimney where in the noise and 
gloom men worked. But above in the 
silent sky lay that other world which 
was more real. 

The darkness gathered closer, hiding 
the puddled earth, the broken fence, the 
dripping eaves. Points of light glim- 
mered through the mist, and the blast- 
furnaces began to flare. Tongues of 
flame darted out into the night, licked 
the black sky, then withdrew, again 
leaped forth—huge serpent tongues of 
blue flame, striking the dark for swift 
moments like lightning. 

The boy went in and stood beside his 
mother, looking up into her face. 
“Some day shall 1 go out there into 
the world—’way, ’way beyond ? ” 

“Some day—perhaps!” said the 
woman wearily. 

“Ts it beautiful out there beyond— 
like what it is when the sun goes down 
behind the chimney ? ” 

The woman smiled. 
beautiful,”’ she said. 

Once more the boy went to the door 
and peered into the dark. A figure 
came in at the gate. ‘‘ There’s father!” 

“That you, boy?” a gruff voice 
called. ‘‘ What you doing there?” 

“Nothing,” the boy replied, slinking 
away. 

The man closed the door, threw off 
his coat and hat and sat down at the 
table. ‘I’m hungry!” he growled. 

Thus the three were shut within the 
walls of the small house. Outside the 
eaves dripped; the night crept up 
over the drab earth and the withered 
weeds in the garden. That other world 
the boy knew so well had faded into the 
dark. From his bed he watched the 
forked tongues of flame darting, re- 
treating, darting anew into the night. 
Then he fell asleep in the wonder-palaces 
of the twilight among therosy mountains 
of cloudland in that world beyond the 
chimney. 


‘* Sometimes it’s 














The boy sprang at the man from his corner, his little harids clenched. “ You hurt 
her! You hurt her—you!” he cried (page 770). 
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A day came when the brick cavern 
was silent. The smoke no_ longer 
wreathed the mouth of the great chim- 
ney; the serpent tongues no longer 
licked the night with fire. No more 
hissing steel, no tapping mallets! The 
boy had gone as far as the closed gates 
of the works and looked through them 
wonderingly at the still cavern of this, 
his underworld. 

There was much talk between the 
two great ones in his home, and their 
faces were stern. Sometimes at night 
he could hear loud voices—angry, quar- 
relling voices. He could not under- 
stand 

It was late, but his father, who had 
been absent all that day, had not come. 
His mother’s steps had dragged wearily 
about the room all the day. Now she 
sat staring vacantly before her at the 
bare table. 

“Mother!” the boy cried. “I’m 
hungry—give me something to eat.” 

“ There’s nothing to eat,’’ the woman 
said dully. 

And then as the boy stared at her in 
wonder, she went to the closet and 
brought out a piece of hard bread. 

“Eat that !”’ she said harshly. 

The boy fingered the bit of bread, 
looking at her thoughtfully. Something 
of the truth dawned within him. 

“You eat some too, mother,” he urged. 

She shook her head and turned away. 
The boy sat down beside the window, 
fingering his bread, and gazed through 
the cloudy panes of glass at the gather- 
ing gloom of the twilight. His cloud- 
land world beyond the chimney seemed 
to have sunk for ever into the grey vast- 
ness of night. For the first time he 
saw only the drab earth of the garden, 
the sagging fence and the oozing gutter 
beside the road. 

And he began to understand. 

Then the door opened noisily, and the 
man came in. He talked loudly, stum- 





bling about the room, demanding food. 
The boy shrank from him into a corner, 
The angry voices rose higher and higher. 
‘ Suddenly the man lifted his heavy hand 
—the boy saw it. 
groan—‘‘ Oh! oh!’ 


The woman gave a 
and she held her 
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hand to her breast where the blow 


had fallen. The boy sprang at the man 
from his corner, his little hands clenched. 

“You hurt her! You hurt her— 
you!” he cried, tiny pigmy, facing this 
great giant. He looked into the red 
face, the bloodshot eyes above him, and 
the mantle of the hero dropped alto- 
gether from his father. He saw the 
brute and hated him. The man tossed 
the boy aside and stumbled out of the 
house. The woman hid her face upon 
her hands and wept silently. The 
tears ran down between her fingers and 
stained the bare table. The boy came 
and reached his little arms about her 
waist and whispered to her comfort- 
ingly: ‘‘ Don’t cry, mother! I’ll soon 
be big enough to work for you. Ill get 
you some food. Don’t cry, mother!” 

He stroked her tumbled hair, her wet 
face. And he saw her wasted flesh, the 
dead grey hair, the torn dress, the red 
bruise on her breast where the man’s 
blow had fallen, just as it was. Hesaw 
the bare table, the cold, dark room, the 
black night through the grimy window 
—all just as it was. There was no 
other world beyond this. 

“ Don’t cry, mother ! ’’ he whispered. 

At last the woman smiled at him 
through her tears. ‘“‘ My little man!” 
she murmured. 

And the two clung to each other, all 
alone. 


Ill 


In the morning the windows of the 
small house were shrouded by a curtain 
of falling snow. A myriad white motes 
shot downwards past the panes, falling, 
falling, fast and thick. The boy sat up 
in his bed in the cold room and looked 
around him. There was no sound— 
nothing but the curtain of falling snow. 
Across the room the woman lay very 
still. 

‘‘Mother!’’ he called cheerily. 

‘“‘ There’s nothing to eat, little man,” 
she said. ‘‘ Get back to bed and keep 
warm.”’ 

But the boy dressed himself with 
great care. 

‘What are you doing ? ’’ his mother 
asked. 
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“ I’m going out,” he said, tugging at 
his boots. ‘‘ It’s all white outdoors! ”’ 

‘‘ Where are you going ? ” 

“To get something to eat!” he 
said, buttoning his coat about him. 
Then coming to her he pulled the 
clothes close about her thin shoulders 
and patted her face. ‘‘ You stay there, 
mother, and keep warm until I get 
back !” 

The woman looked at the sturdy little 
figure of her small man all buttoned up 
in his thick coat, and smiled at the 
serious small face. ‘‘ Don’t get lost,” 
she said. ‘‘ Maybe you'll find your 
father somewheres and he'll give you 
the money for food.” 

The boy buttoned the last button 
slowly, thoughtfully. His grave eyes 
spoke of larger undertakings than his 
mother dreamed, but he said nothing. 

“Come back soon!” she said and 
sank wearily into her bed. 

‘Yes, mother!’ he called back from 
the door. ‘“‘ Don’t be afraid!” 

The soft snow had covered the 
wooden cottage, the drab earth, the 
oozing gutter. The falling flakes shut 
out the broad road, the still cavern, all 
the familiar world. But the boy 
plunged boldly into the powdery 
wilderness. He passed the closed gates 
of the works and looked for the tall 
chimney. It was lost in the feathery 
cloud of white that hid all. The world 
was very silent and small this morning, 
and to the boy seemed wholly curtained 
in by the falling snow. 

Through this maze of a myriad atoms 
he trudged steadily, following’ the line 
of tall poles with their singing wires that 
stretched past the works into that land 
beyond the chimney which this day 
he was resolved to find. The driving 
storm quickly covered his small tracks, 
effacing all behind, and into the untried 
future he strode confidently, head erect. 
The tall poles with their singing wires 
pointed out the way, looming up ahead 
in the dancing motes of the storm. 
For a long time he made his way 
through this white wilderness, alone 
except for the song of the wires, count- 
ing the poles until their number was 
more than he could name. 

Then at last houses began to rear 
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shadowy forms like little hills seen 
through the mist. He was weary. He 
leaned against a great pole and asked 
himself if this might be the end of his 
journey, but he knew he had not yet 
found the mysterious world he had 
seen. So once more he plodded on 
down the trackless pathway beside the 
poles. The houses began to run to- 
gether, to grow larger, until the road 
became a narrow stream between two 
steep banks. There appeared out of 
the drifting snow the shadowy figures 
of men and women, and their voices rang 
cheerfully in the wintry air. Now he 
knew that he was coming nearer the 
place he sought, and he was content. 

Gradually the walls of brick and stone 
on either side of the way rose to dizzy 
heights far above his head, and the 
pavement was trodden hard by many 
footsteps. Swift cars rolled over the 
noiseless carpet of crushed snow in the 
roadway, and the blue lights of great 
lamps winked at him through the storm. 
The windows of the shops also blazed 
with countless lights, although it was 
yet day. The boy reached the heart of 
the great city. He did not know it, 
but he was happy, hurrying his tired 
feet. Just where in all the glitter of 
his new world should he look for what 
he sought ? 

Before a broad, well-lighted window 
he stopped and looked at the shining 
jewels lying in their white beds, bright 
gold and flashing stones—rubies and 
pearls and diamonds, all the colours of 
the sky. This surely, he thought, must 
be the heart of the place! A heavy 
door beside the window opened, and 
through it came a woman—a tall lady 
with a broad band of jewels about her 
white neck and gleaming stones on her 
little white fingers. The boy smiled at 
her admiringly out of his dancing eyes. 
Such he knew would be the people of 
this splendid world. The stranger 
smiled down at him, and as she passed 
out into the drifting snow she gave him 
another fleeting look, her sweet lips 
trembling with an unspoken word. So 
the boy moved on behind her, follow- 
ing this new goddess of the cloudy air 
as she hastened down the broad street, 
Soon she disappeared within another 
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door, and the boy paused to look in at 
the window. Here, oh wonder! was 
a thicket of feathery green and on 
the mossy earth lay great clusters of 
coloured blossoms with the freshness 
of morning dew upon them. This he 
believed must be the home of the beau- 
tiful one he had seen. He moved closer 
to the door, scrubbing the frosted pane 
with his sleeve that he might see more 
clearly the crimson roses on their long 
stems, the feathery ferns, and the trick- 
ling water of the garden within the 
window. Again the door opened, held 
wide by a man, and a wave of warm 
damp air wafted him mysterious odours, 
like the caressing breath of the summer 
wind. In the dim depth within the 
door he could see tall palms, their 
branches drooping over a white foun- 
tain, and against the marble basin were 
crushed the blossoms of flowers. The 
lady came through the open door, 
filling his vision ; at her breast she wore 
blue flowers whose sweetness reached 
him. The boy looked into her face and 
laughed with joy because it was all so 
true. The lady laughed back, shaking 
the flowers on her breast, and one fell 
upon his snowy head. Then, gathering 
her furs about her, she tripped forth into 
the storm, and as she went along the 
pavement she looked over her shoulder 
at the boy and on her laughing lips was 
an invitation, ‘‘Come!’’ she seemed to 
say to him. 

He followed close, absorbed in his 
venture, and trotted after this goddess 
through the whirling snow. Soon she 
stopped again, before a long window 
behind which was pictured a tiny house 
with the figure of a fat man in red 
clothes astride of the roof. He had a 
comical hat and a long white beard 
that reached to his knees. There were 
little panes of red glass in the windows 
of the house, and inside there were the 
most marvellous lot of things the boy 
had ever seen, sledges and skates and 
guns and toys. Boys and girls with very 
red cheeks were leaning out of all the 
windows, and a little dog was sitting on 
the doorstep with his head cocked in the 
air. It was a joyous bit of fairyland 


where he would like to be. 
But the lady was waiting for him, 
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holding the door open invitingly. They 
went in together. It was a vast light 
place inside, all tinkling with sound. 
His guide put out a soft, jewelled hand 
for him, and with his hand in hers he 
went on and on deeper into the wonders, 
down long avenues, up side streets, past 
great tables all piled with beautiful 
things in plentiful confusion. His 
eyes danced, and he dragged at the 
lady’s hand, walking slowly with his 
head always turned back to catch the 
last vision. She looked down at him 
and smiled gently. 

At last they came to a large open 
space in the centre of the house, where a 
full-grown tree towered to the roof, its 
wide branches bent with the weight of 
the glittering things it bore. Under- 
neath the branches children like those 
he had seen in the window were playing 
with spinning wheels and making music. 
It was like the noisy cavern of the works, 
only different as the land in the sky 
was different from the garden and the 
cottage where he lived. 

“Well, little man!” the lady ex- 
claimed, as he stood wide-mouthed, 
staring up in speechless admiration. At 
the familiar name he smiled at his 
friend confidingly. ‘‘ What will you 
have ?’”’ she asked. ‘‘ You can choose 
anything you want! What willit be?” 

Ah, he was sure it would happen so ! 
His face flushed, and the dancing eyes 
were still. 

‘““ What do you want, little man?” 

He turned away that he might not 
see the bright things hanging above his 
head. ‘‘ Something to eat,” he said 
quickly, ‘“‘ and plenty of it! ’’ he added 
confidently. ‘I’m hungry, very hun- 
gry.” 

“Hungry!” The lady took his hand 
again and led him to a spot where 
all kinds of foods were spread on the 
tables—meat and bread and _ fruit. 
“Quick, take all you want!’ she said. 
The boy reached out both hands for the 
good food. His friend watched him 
while he ate. After a time, when he 
began to feel less hungry, he said: 
‘“‘ T’d like to take some with me.”’ 

The lady nodded. 

“For mother, you know! She’s 
hungry too.’’ He gathered up all that 
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The lady led him to a spot where all kinds of foods were spread on the tables. “ Quick, 
take all you want!” she said (page 772). 


he could reach until he had more than 
he could hold. 

Then the lady had the food wrapped 
up for him so that he could carry 
and with his arms about it, his face 
serenely smiling at the success of 
his journey, he turned towards the 
door. But again the lady detained him, 
sweeping his face with the scented 
flowers she wore. ‘‘ Now, my little 
man,” she said softly, ‘‘ what will you 
have for yourself ?”” - 

They stood beneath the great tree 
with its bright wonders dangling from 


every branch, and the boy looked 
thoughtfully, carefully at all. He 
pointed to a bird clinging by its feet to 
the topmost limb—a great silver bird 
with its wings stretched out as if about 
to fly. ‘‘ The bird!” he said. 

“ That stuffed bird ! ’’ exclaimed the 
lady. 

“Yes, that!” he said. 

It was like the birds that circled the 
tall chimney on sunny days in winter. 
He had watched them sailing with their 
wings outstretched against the blue 
sky, far, far above his head, almost 
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beyond sight among the silver clouds. 
Now he knew that they too came from 
this wonderland he had found. 

So the bird was brought to him, and 
hugging his treasures tightly he left the 
place. Once more they were out in the 
falling snow where it was cold and dark. 
Now, he knew, the pleasant stranger 
must leave him. But she lingered. 
“Where do you live?” she asked. 

“ By the works,”’ he answered readily. 
“The other side of the chimney, you 
know.” 

She laughed in that gentle way she 
had, as if she found what he said 
strange and new, and he laughed too 
with his dancing eyes. ‘‘ How do you 
get there ?”’ she asked. 

‘ Just follow the poles,’’ he said. 

“It must be a long way—with all 
those bundles—here ! ” 

She led him to one of those swift cars 
he had seen and put him in the seat 
beside the driver. “‘ He will take you 
to the place on the other side of the 
chimney,” she said, smiling at the boy. 
“And here!’’ She held out a little 
purse of fine gold links. ‘“‘ Take this, 
littleman! It will bring you more good 
things.”’ As he turned it over curiously 
in his hands she said: ‘ It’s for you—all 
for you—and mother.’’ She smiled 
again at himand said: ‘‘ Some time I’ll 
go to see you where you live, the other 
side of the chimney. Don’t forget me!” 
Then she tripped off, the smile lingering 
on her beautiful lips, the blue flowers 
nodding at her breast. Surely a goddess! 

The swift car rolled down the silent 
white roadway, flew along beside the 
tall poles that the boy had so wearily 
counted, shot out into the wilderness of 
falling snow. Before he could believe 
it the tall chimney rose mistily off the 
flat earth, and he was at the gate of his 
home, beside the oozing gutter. With 
his bundles in his arms he came stum- 
bling up the steps calling: ‘‘ Mother ! 
Mother! Open the door! I’ve found 
it—I’ve found it!’ 





IV 


The woman came to the door out of 
the dark, cold room. ‘‘ Found what, 
little man ? ”’ she asked. 
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‘Something good to eat!” he 
shouted as he tossed his bundles on the 
bare table. ‘‘ Light the lamp, mother!” 
He shook himself out of his coat, danc- 
ing up and down with excitement. 
“And see this, mother!” He took 
from his pocket the little gold-meshed 
purse the lady had given him and put 
it on the table beneath the lamp. 

The woman picked it up, her dull eyes 
suddenly full of fire, and turned it over 
wonderingly. ‘‘ Where did you find this 
purse, boy ?”’ she demanded quickly. 

“Over there!’ He jerked his head 
towards his happy land beyond the 
chimney. “ There’s lots of things over 
there, mother, more’n you can think ! 
And mother!” he nodded his head 
solemnly. “It’s true—all true—just 
as I knew. Oh, it’s a big, big place, 
the world out there, and beautiful.” 

The woman opened the purse and 
poured bright coins upon the table, 
staring at the money. 

“She said it would get more food 
when this was gone,”’ he explained. 

 sne7 

“The lady who gave it to me! She 
was a tall lady, taller than you, and 
pretty, very pretty!’’ He smiled in 
recollection of all her beauty. “Of 
course !’’ he added positively. 

The woman fingered the money, count- 
ing it all, arranging it in little piles, 
while she listened as in a dream to the 
child’s babble of all he had seen and 
done in that bright world of his beyond 
the chimney. 

“And just see this!’ he shouted, 
unwrapping the silver bird and holding it 
out above his head. “‘ It’s like the birds 
in the clouds,” he said, stroking the 
soft breast and the wide wings. ‘‘ We 
must hang it somewheres, so’s we can 
see it always!” 

While they were examining the great 
silver bird the door opened and the 
man slunk in. The two at the table 
were so absorbed in the silver bird that 
they did not hear him. He came up 
out of the black shadow behind them 
and stood looking at all the things on 
the table. ‘‘ What’s this ? ” he asked, 


pointing to the purse. ‘ 
The woman and the boy started in 
fright, dropping the bird upon the floor. 
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The dancing light of joy in the boy’s 
eyes faded as he looked at the greedy 
face of the man standing above him in 
the chill gloom of the room. Suddenly 
that fairy world in which he had liv ed 
all this day, from the white dawn until 
dark, went out, and once more he was 
back within the dingy walls of his life. 

‘“What’s that money?” the man 
growled fiercely. 

“Tt’s mine,” the boy replied quickly, 
and the woman hastily put her hand over 
the little pile of coins and the gold purse. 

‘Give it to me!” the man said, 
thrusting his arm between them. 


“No, no!’ the woman cried. ‘‘ Not 


this! It’s the boy’s. It’s—for food.”’ 
She sprang up with the money 


clutched in her hand, and retreated into 
the dark corner of the room. 

“Give it to me!” the man said 
again angrily, and seizing the lamp in 
one hand, he followed her. 

“No! You mustn’t take this! ”’ the 
woman moaned. ‘‘It’sall we’vegot—him 
and me—all we’ve got in the world!” 

“Youshan’t have it!’ the boy cried. 
He ran towards his mother, putting out 
his arms blindly to protect her. 

The man, raising the lamp above his 
head, saw the two cowering in thecorner, 
the boy with outstretched arms stand- 
ing before the mother. ‘ Keep it, then, 
you——”” 

There was a sudden crash, and all was 
dark in the room. The boy felt the 
sharp edge of glass cutting his flesh, the 
wet oil on his face, then a flash, a 
quick burst of fire in which he stood. 
“Mother!” he cried in terror. ‘‘ Oh, 
mother, I’m burning, burning! ”’ 

The woman wrapped her arms about 
him, trying vainly to smother the 
flames. ‘‘ Little man! Little man!”’ 
she cried wildly. 

And then in the terrible pain of his 
burning flesh he saw again all at once, 
afar off, the beautiful hills of cloudland, 
the jewels and the flowers, and the 
radiant lady with the smile upon her 
lips. ‘ Don’t cry, mother! Oh, I’m 
burning up! Save me, mother! ” 


V 


He awoke and found himself in his 
mother’s bed—a small white object in 
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the great bed. His arms were stiff and 
puffed with bandages, and he could not 
move without pain. So he lay quite 
still and tried to remember all that had 
been. The room was dim, but he thought 
it must be day, for he heard voices out- 
side ringing clear in the frosty air and 
muffled footsteps upon the snowy road. 

Above his head he could see a grey 
bird hanging by a string from the gas- 
jet with its stiff wings outstretched. 
It did not seem like the bird he had 
brought back with him from the land 
beyond the chimney on that day. He 
looked at it curiously, and he saw that 
it was merely a large grey bird, with its 
feet stiffly curled under it—a dead 
thing. He shut his eyes, trying to 
recall the wonders of that fairyland 
where he had been, but he could not 
see them clearly. It seemed as if it 
had been a long, long time since he had 
walked through the storm beside the 
poles with the singing wires and met 
the beautiful one with the smiling lips. 

The woman opened the door and 
came into the room. “ Little man!” 
she whispered softly. 

‘‘What time is it, mother?”’ he asked. 

‘ Morning.” 

‘What day is it, mother ? ’ 

‘Christmas Day!” 

‘Christmas ? ”’ he repeated wonder- 
ingly. That was the day, he remem- 
bered, the lady hadspoken of—the great, 
the happy day she said was coming to 
him soon. But it seemed like other days. 

His mother raised the blind, and he 
could see outside a white earth and a 
cloudless sky. The tall chimney rose 
like a frosted cone in the still air. The 
sky seemed empty, as though it had 
never held any other world than this 
around him. Heclosed his eyes to shut 
out the blinding light. 

His mother knelt down beside him 
and with trembling fingers touched his 
bandaged arms. ‘‘ Does it hurt, little 
map ?”’ she murmured. 

“Not now, mother,” he said in a thin, 
small voice, ‘“‘ not when I lie still like 
this.”’ 

His dull eyes travelled over his 
mother’s face, which was close to his. 
He saw the tears starting to her eyes, 
the black rings of care beneath the red 
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lids. Slowly, painfully he raised his 
hands and touched the worn face. His 
mother bent closer and he could feel the 
hot tears on his face. 

“‘ Mother,” he whispered, stroking the 
wet face with his little hand, ‘“‘ why do 
you cry?” 

“T can’t help it, my little man!” 
she sobbed. 

‘“‘T don’t feel the pain now,” he said, 
still stroking the worn face and the loose 
grey hair, which was not beautiful— 
nor the faded dress, the wasted flesh, 
the weary eyes—but which he loved. 
In this still room between the clouds 
and the earth to which he had come 
from his dream he understood his 
mother’s pain and sorrow, her longing 
love for him. And at last he said in his 
thin, small voice, comfortingly: “‘ I’ll 
get strong, mother! I’ll grow to bea 
man before long! Then, mother, you 
and I will go to find that other place 
behind the chimney—’way off there 
where I went, you know ?”’ She nod- 
ded. ‘And we'll live there always, 
you and I, and never come back here.”’ 

“Yes, little man!’”’ she murmured be- 
tween her sobs. “‘ We'll go, you and I.”’ 

“So don’t cry, mother,” he said 
softly. For this world to him seemed 
over-full of tears. 

Then he fell asleep. 


When he woke again, the room was 
full of lamplight. The stuffed bird 
glittered strangely above his head, and 
beneath it at the foot of the bed stood 
the lady he had seen in the land of 
dreams, smiling at him with her sweet 
lips. She wore a dress of silver grey, 
like the soft breast-feathers of the bird, 
and on her beautiful golden hair there 
were bright jewels such as he had seen 
in the window, and about her white 
throat a band of sparkling stones. 
Light shone from her joyous eyes, and 
she opened her smiling lips. 

“Little man,” she called to him, “ I 
have come to see you as I said I would.”’ 

“Yes,” he answered wonderingly, 
observing all her strange beauty that 
seemed to fill the dull room with 
splendour. 

“To-day is Christmas ! 


” 


she cried. 
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“ Yes, | know,” he said quietly. 

“‘ See what I have brought you!” 

The lady pointed to a little green tree 
which his mother had placed beside the 
bed. It was like the great tree with 
wide-spreading branches that he had 
seen in the vast house of wonder where 
the lady had led him. It was laden 
with shining ornaments—gold and silver 
stars and coloured balls—as the other 
one had been—and astride its topmost 
branch sat a little red-coated old man 
with a white beard, like the man he had 
seen in the window of the shop. 

His mother lighted small candles 
among the branches, and they shone 


like tiny stars, throwing spangled 
lights upon the coloured balls. He 


looked at it gravely with inquiring eyes. 
He saw that it was like the great tree 
in his wonderland, only smaller, and 
the shining ornaments on the green 
boughs were of tinsel and of glass. He 
looked solemnly at the beautiful one, 
like a goddess, who watched him with 
smiling eyes. He saw that she was a 
woman like his mother, only younger, 
richer, fairer. And he turned his face to 
her whom he loved most. For it seemed 
that now he was touching with his small 
hands the two ends of the arc of life. 

“Come here, mother !’’ he said with 
his eyes. And when his mother bent 
over him he whispered: “ Tell her to 
go away, please ! ”’ 

“Why, little man? ” 

“T want you, mother, all alone!’ 

When the strange lady had turned 
away, the smile fading on her lips, he 
whispered: ‘‘Some time we'll have 
Christmas, you and I, in that other 
place, you know. ‘Way, ‘way, ‘way 
beyond up there! You and I,” he re- 
peated softly. “‘ And you'll wear a 
bright dress and shiny things like hers, 
and then you’ll smile, mother! And 
there’ll be lots and lots of things for 
you, up there—’way, ’way beyond.” 

He closed his tired eyes and his voice 
died to a murmur that just reached her 
ears. 

“In that—other—place 
’way beyond the clouds, mother ! ’ 

The woman’s head sank between his 
arms. 


’ 





’way, ‘way, 
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The Immortal 
Passado 
A CompleteShort Story 


“Ah, the immortal passado!”’ 


OUR best hour for visit- 
ing me would be _ be- 
tween three and four in 
the afternoon. I do not 
say that I could then 
spare you the least pos- 

sible time for a lesson; but you 
would be privileged to see some illus- 
trious faces—possibly a grand duke, 
an arch-duke, even a royal prince, an 
ambassador or two, a dollar-king from 
America, a blasé English lord, a boyar 
from the Russian snows, a military 
officer or two from most of the capitals 
of Europe. 

The street is, of course, a fashion- 
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able one, and a promenade. I will 
assume that you enter it at the 
cathedral end. You have admired 


that age-blackened fabric wii*h con- 
tains some stalls of the knights oi the 
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Mlastratea Gy 
Frank Crai 
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Vercutio in ‘Romeo and Juliet” 


Golden Fleece; you have listened 

to the carillon of forty-eight bells 

that make wild music in the three- 

hundred-feet-high belfry. You walk 

slowly down the promenade. At the 

other end are the horticultural gar- 

dens ; on your right the ramparts; 
on your left low-built, antique, valuable 
shops. You come to a jeweller’s estab- 
lishment which bears the name of de la 
Roux (Regent Street and Fifth Avenue 
have nothing finer in their windows) ; 
you perceive a side door of unpretentious 
appearance; a servant in quiet livery 
opens to you, conducts you up a single 
flight of ancient stairs; you pass through 
a doorway on your right. 

You are in a large, oblong-shaped 
hall, with parquet flooring, uncur- 
tained windows, containing no scrap 
of furniture save upholstered benches 
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ranged round the panelled walls. Where 
are you ? 

You are in the famous salle d’escrime, 
the well-known school of fencing in 
the capital of Assila; a resort re- 
nowned ; ultra-fashionable. Who owns 
it? Ido. Who am I? Count Mar- 
tin Valentine Saros. 

I am a maitre d’escrime. I am much 
more than that, really. But I am going 
to speak about that presently. 

Now do not jump to the conclusion 
that because I am master of so cele- 
brated a school for swords I must 
necessarily be a swordsman of super- 
lative skill. That would be an enor- 
mous claim, believe me. No; it is 
with the flute, with my beloved flute, 
that I reveal powers of excellence. 
True, if you ask anyone else they will 
tell you the opposite: that I perform 
miracles with a rapier between my 
fingers; and that on the flute I am 
a wretched performer. But never 
credit that statement. I know what 
I know. 

Permit me to modify an expression. 
I said that I am much more than a 
master of the sword. But is not that 
profession on the heights? Hats off 
to the imperishable Salvator Fabris 
and his contra postura; knees bent 
before the name of Giganti and his 
guards in quarte and tierce; glory un- 
dying to the great Danet and his 
nine terrible thrusts; as for the one 
and only Capo Ferro of the Italian 
School—why, you will hear that name 
sometimes on the lips of my beloved 
prince and master Nicolas of Assila, 
concerning whom I mean to tell you 
strange matters, and stirring. 

We salute, then, the peerless masters 
of rapier-play. That is understood. 
We salute, also, the Sword, which 
needed every one of the three hundred 
years of its evolution to perfection. 
It is, believe me, one of Romance’s many 
synonyms. The countries of Europe 
have sheathed it—an illustrious orna- 
ment, an emblem; but there is an 
exception or two even in this twentieth 
century. France is one; and, to a 
still greater extent, Assila. 

I am no reader. For book, give 





me one of those long strips of steel 
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“of the ice-brook’s temper,” fashioned 
by the excelling Spanish sword-smith, 
fifty-inch length, cup-hilted. Yet 
once I read, in a famous English 
play, of one by the name of Tybalt, 
of whom it was said: “Oh, he is a 
courageous captain of compliments. 
He fights as you sing prick-song; 
keeps time, distance and proportion ; 
rests me his minim rest, one, two, and 
the third in your bosom: the very 
butcher of a silk button; a gentleman 
of the very first house. Ah, the 
immortal passado ! the punto reverso ! 
the hay!” That stirs my blood, for 
it reminds me indeed of Nicolas, the 
very prince of Assila’s long line of 
princes. 

And now I am going to tell you 
the extraordinary circumstances of my 
meeting with him, and the still more 
extraordinary sequel. 


One morning, six years ago, I 
strolled into Rudolf Heussler’s école 
d’armes. Let me say here, en passant, 
that Heussler is dead, and the école 
over which he ruled is the very school 
for swords of which I am now l 
maitre. I strolled into Heussler’s 
place, I say, to kill an hour with the 
foils. I was then a subaltern in 
the army, poor with the poverty of 
the church mouse, deeply in debt, of a 
good appearance, wildly in love with 
a beauty star-high over my position, 
the heady blood of twenty-five years 
racing through my veins, and as 
proud as the great devil. 

There was one in the world who 
loved me more than any other. My 
star-high beauty? Alas! she seemed 
unconscious of my existence. I refer to 
Heussler himself, that war veteran, 
lean and sharp as one of his blades, with 
pointed beard, long waxed moustaches, 
and bald as anegg. And beyond doubt 
his affection had for foundation my 
handling of the long rapier. Ever de- 
lighted to see me, Heaven knew what I 
owed him for lessons, for he never pre- 
sented his bill. 

As I opened the door of the fencing- 
hall a mar was coming out. I held the 
door back for him, making my bow. 
For thanks he flung me a glance of dis- 
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dain that stung like a wasp, and out he 
went. I was exclaiming: “‘ The next 
time, my fine fellow, I show you any 
point of courtesy ’ when I checked 
the sentence, for I caught sight of the 
maitre, who was standing in the centre 
of the hall in an attitude of dejection. 

“ You know him ?”’ said he, with a 
jerk of his head towards the door. 

“For an uncivil puppy—yes,” I 
replied, with heat. 

“Ferdinand Rocco, of his Majesty’s 
privy council, admired by the few, 
feared by the many. Silent and 
dangerous, and—devil take him !—my 
master easily here. He comes but to 
amuse himself at my expense. He 
plays with me. He has a circular parry 
followed by a lightning riposte in carte 
which would let daylight into the lungs 
of forty-nine men out of fifty. But in 
spite of his genius I do not like him, 
Martin. He has the eyes of a sensua- 
list, the cold smile of a scorner. One 
suspects a depth of infamy in that man 
without knowing why.” 

I could not help laughing at this 
intense earnestness. Heussler shook 
his head. ‘“‘ He makes the ends of my 
fingers burn and tingle,’ he grunted, 
and went out from the hall into one of 
the adjoining reception rooms. 

At the same instant someone else 
appeared. We looked at each other 
without recognition, and bowed. 

“The maitre not here?” said the 
new-comer, with a pleasant smile that 
lifted his brown moustache and stirred 
his small brown beard. 

“ As you perceive, monsieur,” I an- 
swered in French. The use of that 
language was compulsory in this fashion- 
able école. 

“ You have finished your play, mon- 
sieur ?”’ he asked. 

“On the contrary, I was about to 
commence.” : 

“Ah! Then you may do me the 
honour to exchange one or two passes 
with the foil ? ’ 

“ With pleasure, monsieur,”’ I agreed, 
sincerely liking that frank and easy 
tone of a gentleman. 

We took off our upper garments as 
far as our shirts and assumed the 





regulation face-guards. 
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“With your assent, monsieur, we 
will use the Italian foil, which I always 
think affords so much more exercise to 
the wrist,’’ requested my companion. 

I bowed and accepted the foil, which 
he handed to me with a graceful gesture. 
We saluted, and crossed blades, our 
arms extended almost straight, for, as 
he said, with this kind of foil, play is 
made almost entirely from the wrist. 
We soon warmed to the work. I found 
him an admirable fencer, but all the 
same I knew myself for the better of 
the two. We paused. He congratu- 
lated me courteously. We fell to again. 
Suddenly, in making a lunge, my oppo- 
nent slipped. His wired mask came 
against my foil with tremendous force, 
dislodging the button, and my heart 
turned sick as I felt the point tear along 
the side of his head-guard and sink into 
the scalp behind his right ear. 

He uttered a gasping cry, and reeled 
over sideways before I could catch him. 
I flung down my foil and dropped on 
one knee by the side of the still body, 
from the head of which trickled a 
narrow red stream. At the same mo- 
ment the maitre came in with a bound. 
My fingers fumbled somewhat loosening 
the face-guard, but it came off at last, 
revealing the pale features and closed 
eyes of my opponent, who lay as one 
dead. 

Suddenly Heussler rapped out a 
terrible oath. I looked up and saw 
his gaze fixed, petrified, upon the 
senseless man. For two seconds he 
remained in that stupefaction, and then 
words shot from his lips which paralysed 
meinturn. ‘‘Mon Dieu, it is the king!”’ 

And that is the story of my first 
personal meeting with Nicolas of Assila, 
my ever-beloved master, when I came 
within a hair’s breadth of destroying 
that life destined to become so dear to 
me. I had seen him on a few occasions 
before, but at a distance ; and then who 
would have dreamed of meeting him in 
this present fashion, and being invited 
to fence? But that, as I was after- 
wards to learn, and as you will learn, 
was the king’s way. 

Three days after this catastrophe I 
received a message from my colonel 
requesting my immediate attendance 
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at head-quarters. As I entered the 
room three other officers passed out, 
and I observed glances of pity in their 
eyes as they looked at me. 

The colonel sat at the head of a long 
table, his fingers buried in his grey 
hair as he rested his forehead upon his 
palms. He returned my salute, then 
got up and walked round and round the 
room, tugging his moustaches. Finally 
he said, clearing his throat with a noise 
like a roll of rifles: ‘‘ I have something 
of the very gravest importance to com- 
municate to you.” 

I bowed. 

“As all the world knows, my poor 
Saros, you have endured the over- 
whelming misfortune of nearly killing 
your sovereign. Happily, the surgeons 
promise his Majesty a probably com- 
plete recovery. You are glad to hear 
that?” 

He put the question with a look as 
keen and bright as a lightning flash. 

“I thank God for it, my colonel,” 
I made reply. 

“ T believe you, boy. Unfortunately, 
others will not—do not.”’ 

“ Their names, my colonel ? ’ 

“Softly, softly. I understand your 
tone, but it avails nothing in the 
terrible exigency which confronts you. 
Suspicion is in the air we breathe ; it 
is the air. Political plots and counter- 
plots, revolutionary intrigues, attempts 
at assassinations in high places—these 
things happen continually in this corner 
of distracted Europe. I will be brief, 
Saros, for your sake. There are not 
wanting those in power who are con- 
vinced that this deplorable accident 
was—was no accident at all.”’ 

I ground my teeth with rage. 

He folded his arms over his blue 
pelisse and compelled himself by an 
obvious effort to look me steadily in 
the eyes. ‘I have done what I could 
for you,” he went on, in a grim, sad 
fashion. ‘“‘ But it is not much. Saros, 
it is expected of you that you meet 
this dishonour—misfortune, rather— 
by—by ” he stopped, and despite 
himself his gaze dropped. 

I understood, and put the words 
into his mouth. “It is expected that 
I kill myself. So! I am not altogether 
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astonished, my colonel. I have heard 
whispers. If the sacrifice of my little 
life will help my king, my country, 
my regiment 4 





“Tf? If?” he cut in, lifting his 
hand. “ There is no ‘if’ permitted.” 


“Very well.” I bowed low. 

He resumed his pacing up and down 
the carpet, brows knitted, greatly per- 
turbed, biting pieces off his moustache. 
As for me, I saw the end of life, which 
abruptly stopped me like a closed road, 
a cul-de-sac; and there fell over my 
spirits a sudden depression, a cold, 
heavy fog which chilled me even physi- 
cally. Farewell to gay life! Farewell 
to Katrine, my star-high divinity who 
would never know my adoration. 

Once more the colonel cleared his 
throat, which had become so husky. 
Upon my left shoulder he laid his right 
hand. “I can offer you no hope what- 
ever,” said he solemnly. “I tried my 
best, but without success. Yet in one 
way I obtained a modification of the 
sentence. Clearly if you kill yourself 
the world will read its own meaning 
into the act, which will seem to bring 
home to you this whispered assertion 
of guilt. From that breath of dis- 
honour you are allowed to save your- 
self. You must go, Saros, but not 
necessarily by your own hand.” 

‘I confess it is an enigma to me, 
colonel.” 

“My suggestion is—an honourable 
affair.”’ 

“Ah! I am to pick a quarrel with 
someone ? ” 

“ Precisely.” 

““Someone who will kill me? ” 

** Exactly.” 

“But suppose I kill him ? 

“He must be your master.” 

“TI do not know such a one.” 

“He exists, however.” 

“His name ? ” 

‘The Count Ferdinand Rocco.’ 

True, most true. I stepped off my 
high perch. I had forgotten Rocco. 

“You admit it?” said Colonel 
Henselt. 

“If I insult him in a deadly way, he 
will unerringly kill me.”’ 

“You must so insult him, my poor 
Saros.”’ 


” 


, 





























“ Be easy.” 

“He will never be told of your real 
motive for crossing swords with him. 
The quarrel which you must force will 
satisfy everyone perfectly. You will 
die, but without a shadow of dishonour. 
This is my suggestion, which you are 
at liberty to decline.”’ 

“On the contrary, I accept it. 
Rocco has a circular parry followed by 
a lightning riposte which would let 
daylight into the lungs of forty-nine 
men out of fifty. I am already dead. 
Good-bye, my colonel.” 

“The sooner the better, my poor 
friend.”’ 

‘“T will see Rocco to-night.” 

“JT beg that you will accept my 
good offices in the affair which will 
follow?” 

“T shall be charmed.” 

He crushed my fingers in a grip of 
sympathy, and I went out. I at once 
noticed what I had suspected during 
the past three days: I was a shunned 
man. Cold gloom deepened upon my 
spirits ; the gloom of the near eclipse. 
It was a wonderful summer. afternoon, 
and a military band was executing, 
with great verve, one of Chaminade’s 
waltzes. Suddenly I saw Katrine, her 
delicate face shaded by a lace parasol. 
She caught sight of me, changed 
colour, I thought, but gave me a little 
smile which, an hour ago, would have 
been heaven opening. Now? Bah! 
what did it matter to a dead man! 

Have you, in perfect health, known 
what it means to live presumably your 
last day upon earth? I conclude not. 
It is an experience, believe me, which 
does not invite envy in large quan- 
tities. How did I spend the rest of 
that day? While the sun shone I sat 
in the horticultural gardens and listened 
to the military band, reading into the 
gayest airs the most intense melan- 
choly; and into the sad ones the 
deeps of despair. And if at this juncture 
you say, “‘Saros was clearly not 
killed, since he recounts these stories,” 
I will answer in a brief word, “ Wait ! ” 

When the music ceased and the 
bandsmen, in their glittering uniforms, 
straggled away through the gardens, I 
rose with the intent of seeing Heussler 
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at the school and telling him what was 
about to happen to me. Then I dis- 
missed the idea. He would want to be 
my second in the affair; and it would 
cut him to the heart to see me—his 
favourite pupil—fall a victim to that 
terrible parry and riposte. 

I dined instead, in solitary state, 
and made an excellent meal. After it, 
my gloom was tempered with philo- 


sophy. I went out to find Rocco. 
He was not at his house. I was re- 
ferred to one of his clubs. Here I 


learnt that he had been sent for by the 
king. I followed him to the palace, 
where I was told that he had had a 
three-minutes’ interview with Nicolas. 
I was much relieved to know that his 
Majesty was well enough to be able to 
converse even for that brief period. 
Ferdinand Rocco was gone, however. 
Where ? To call upon Katrine. 

That stung me into a reasonless 
passion. I continued the pursuit, only 
to find myself a minute or so too late. 
My request to see Katrine was nigh in 
the nature of a peremptory command. 
She responded to it by a chilling 
manner. Her beauty has that exterior 
environment of coldness. Our conver- 
sation was short and dramatic. I 
rapped out, “Count Rocco has been 
here ? ”’ 

“Well?” The 
drop of ice water. 

“You—you-——”’_I stopped, stam- 
mered, then went on in a blind rush, 
“You are aware that I detest him ? ” 

“Ts that all you have come to say ? ’ 

1 cried wildly, ‘‘ Give me permission 
to say more.” 

A line appeared between her eyes, 
and a strange shadow crept into them. 
Over her forehead she passed a hand 
as if to smooth out that little crease 
caused by some fear or perplexity. 
For a full minute we looked at each 


word was like a 


’ 


other; she with that shadowed ex- 
pression ; I with Heaven knows what 
madness. Then she said, quite con- 


trolled: “I beg of you to leave me.”’ 
I bowed. ‘“‘ You will permit me to 
kiss your hand ? ” 
She half extended it, then drew it 
back. “ No.” 
I found myself in the street. Through 
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my whirl of ideas crashed the cathedral 
bells which were ringing for evening 
service. Twilight was falling, and the 
arc lights of the city were leaping into 
existence, like Justrous pearls. Still 
I sought Rocco. He was dining, and 
would be present at the opera after- 
wards. Well, I would meet him there. 

I went, and found a big cosmopolitan 
crowd surging about the vestibules 
and the foyer. To me it was a dismal 
experience. I saw a score of intimate 
acquaintances, but they were victims 
of an abrupt and alarming attack of 
myopia, for they failed to perceive me, 
one and all of them. Misery forbade 
anger. And possibly I should have 
been as short-sighted if the positions 
had been reversed. This whisper that 
I had intentionally injured the king 
was one that scorched, that branded. 

Ferdinand Rocco did not appear, 
and as the corridors were quite empty 
I went into the auditorium. A girl 
was singing in La Belle Héléne; and 
through the profound hush, through 
the darkened theatre, her notes 
throbbed as the voice of those won- 
derful nightingales which sing in June, 
over in England. A cord seemed to 
strain itself round my throat. Sudden- 
ly the lights flamed into being. The 
act was over. People stirred, chatted. 
I threw a sombre glance over that 
sea of people enjoying themselves; I 
saw the coiled hair of women; the 
glimmer of gems ; flowers which nestled 
in white bosoms. Exquisite and char- 
ming. Tears rushed to my eyes. I 
looked round at the boxes and almost 
at once perceived Rocco. He was 
with Katrine again, confound him! He 
must have arrived the moment after | 
entered. 

I had eyes for no one else save those 
two. In a minute or so Katrine saw 
me. She went on talking to her com- 
panion, who stood by her side, hands 
in pockets, a coloured ribbon worn en 
écharpe over his shirt-front. I ob- 


served that he did not appear to be 
taking any intense interest in the con- 
versation, so that I was the more sur- 
prised when Katrine gave an obvious 
start, and a frown of hot annoyance 
She looked up at 


troubled her face. 
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Rocco, spoke a word or two, and he 
went out. Almost at the same instant 
Katrine fixed her eyes upon me, seemed 
to hesitate, and then beckoned. 

I set about obeying the signal, telling 
myself that I was a fool to trouble about 
her. In the corridor leading to her 
box I met Rocco. We were alone. 
Now or never ! 

And then all at once it occurred to 
me that although I had to pick a deadly 
quarrel with him I had not thought of 
providing myself with even a plausible 
pretext. Fool! I confronted him and 
commenced to stammer. He surveyed 
me with a stern expression which 
changed swiftly to one of disgust. He 
believed me to be the worse for drink ! 
Before I could convince him of the 
error he had disappeared. 

My cheeks burned. Never mind. I 
would find him again during the 
evening. It would be easy enough. 

I entered the box where Katrine was 
waiting for me. To my surprise I 
found her so deeply moved by the 
stress of some emotion that she could 
not speak. She had pushed her chair 
back from the light. From her pres- 
ence emanated the delicate perfume of 
verbena. A pale saffron-coloured gown 
enhanced her dark loveliness; and in 
her hair, which was black as a raven’s 
wing, glittered diamonds set here and 
there, singly, in a new fashion, and 
which scintillated like stars in those 
tresses which resembled night. 

I drew up a chair and waited. 
Curious eyes from the opposite boxes 
watched us. A subdued roar of chatter 
surged up from below. The orchestra 
were beginning to tune up. 


Katrine murmured at last: “I 
should not have called you. I was 
wrong; only—only—I felt that I 


needed a friend instantly; and then 
I—caught sight of you.” 

‘That was Heaven granting your 
prayer.” 

She went on, looking, not at me, but 
at her knees outlined under the saffron 
silk : ‘‘I have been insulted, monsieur.”’ 

I breathed hard. 

‘I have been insulted in a gross 
manner,” murmured those red lips of 
a girl. 








I found myself in the street. Through my whirl of ideas crashed the cathedral 
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“The man’s name, mademoiselle ? 
She faltered. Fled the colour from 


her cheeks. She lifted her eyes and 
fixed them upon me in a baffling way. 
She whispered: “I have said too 


much already.”’ 

“His name, mademoiselle ? ”’ 

“Count Rocco.”’ 

“ Thank you.” At that moment the 
curtain rolled up and a deep silence 
descended. I bowed and went out. 

And the very first person I saw was 
Rocco himself. 

He was pacing up and down the 
crimson carpet of the corridor, arms 
folded over his chest, glowering, more 
than thoughtful. He drew near to me. 
I coughed meaningfully. He 
me a glance and turned his head. 

“A moment, Count, if you. please,”’ 
I demanded in my very best manner. 

He wheeled about. I went on: 
‘‘ Three days ago, at Maitre Heussler’s 
academy, you were not polite to me. 


tossed 


Three minutes ago you did me the 
offence to regard me as not sober. 
Then a very dear lady friend has 


complained to me about you.” 

[ stopped. One ought never to be 
prolix in these delicate passages. 

He iooked at me through narrowed 
eyes. The strains from the violins 
floated into the corridor, and a man 
began to sing in a deep bass voice. 
Rocco seemed to listen to a few bars 
before he answered: ‘‘ Admirable in- 
solence, seeing that it comes too late 
from you, boy.”’ 

“You mean ? 

“ That I will not fight with a possible 
regicide.”’ 

Blood of Capo! as Nicolas would 
say. The sentence stung like a whip- 
lash ; but scarcely had it passed his 
lips when I struck him over the mouth 
a swinging blow with the back of my 
right hand. 

He ought to have turned horribly 


pale; should perhaps have leaped 
upon me; but he did nothing of the 
sort. He just remained still, immobile, 


peering at me as if I interested him in 
an extraordinary fashion. Then he 
threw back his head in the attitude of 
a silent laugh over some huge _ joke. 
T 


“Very well,” said he tranquilly. “! 
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have accepted your little present, and 
will make you a suitable return.” 

We bowed and parted. 

And at that instant, for the first 
time, came realisation of the quandary 
I had got myself into. I had to lose 
my life to Rocco, and despite that 
understanding I had promised Katrine 
to chastise him. An impossible situa- 
tion, truly. Then I laughed, seeing the 
difficulty vanish like a puff of steam. 
What chance had I against Ferdinand 


Rocco, who amused _ himself with 
Rudolf Heussler ? One—two—and the 
third in my bosom. So be it. 


I went home to my flute and played 
twelve of Chopin’s nocturnes while 
waiting for a formal message from my 
adversary. The latter did not disap- 
point himself; and I executed those 
weird night-pieces in music with a 
feeling that brought tears to my eyes. 

With dawn arrived Colonel Henselt, 
shattering a blissful dream of Katrine 


holding out white arms to me im- 
ploringly. We had coffee, no word 
being spoken. We went out to a 


waiting carriage, Henselt bearing my 
weapon as well as his own. I believe 
that in Italy and France they fight 


with a regulation duelling sword ; but 
such is not the custom with us. 
Our little gathering arrived simul- 


taneously at the place of meeting, 
which was between two rows of poplar 
trees which all night had been dropping 
long purple catkins upon the grass. 
The morning air had a bite in it, and 
was weighted with dew which sparkled 
in strings of jewels on drifting gossamer 
webs. Preliminaries were brief. Coats, 
waistcoats, collars, ties were discarded. 
We turned back our cuffs. Our seconds 
crossed their weapons between us. 
The colonel’s parade voice rasped out : 
““ Are you ready?” And then, after 
a second of silence, ‘“‘ En garde !”’ 

They stepped back nimbly, lowering 
their swords so that the bright points 
rested on the grass, and then leaned 
forward, watching us with the most 
intense concentration. 

Our blades came lightly together. 
We had learnt in different schools, you 
must understand; he in the French, 
which is the most modern; I in the 




















Italian, which is the most poetic, if 
you please. He fought with a mobile 
arm; I with a straight one, playing 
from my wrist. Capo Ferro of Sienna, 


the immortal, is my master; his, | 
ventured a guess, Labat of the Aca- 


démie de Toulouse. 

Obviously he did not mean to urge 
matters. He held his head a little 
over to one side, a frown of considera- 
tion between his eyes as if studying 
a new idea which he intended to test 
upon me. Now and again he stamped 
his foot, feigning a lunge, which is 
quite characteristic of Labat, and dis- 
comfiting to a novice; but my rigid 
arm and long rapier made the trick 
seem foolish. And truly I think with 
Nicolas that the Italians have done well 
to preserve the rapier blade, slender, 
quadrangular, with cup, pas d’dne, and 
quillons, which is, believe me, a poem 
in steel. 

If you ask me just what pas d’dne 
and quillons are, you choose an un- 
fortunate moment! I fling you a 
hasty answer that the first are curved 
guards in the handle of the blade ; the 
second cross-pieces, straight or curving 
immediately above the cup, or shell. 

Suddenly my antagonist woke up, 
and a vicious thrust in guartfe under 
my wrist almost reached my right side. 
[ heard Colonel Henselt rap out a sub- 
dued oath. Strange, since I had his 
instructions to die upon the ground. 
Still, I could understand his instinct. 
Until that moment I had fought as one 
who means to keep his skin whole at all 
costs, forgetting all else. But I had 
not come here to keep a whole skin. 
I had come to find an honourable death. 

The paralysing thought stopped mid- 
way my best lunge, delivered on the 
outside of his blade, finger nails turned 
in pronation—downwards—with the 
action, quite in the Capo Ferro style. 
It paralysed it, I say, and for a fraction 
of a second left me open to his counter. 
I could recover, but should I? I had 
got to die; then why delay, why put 
oft the fatal moment ? A thrust under 
my outstretched arm and he would 
have me, sure enough. 

“very instinct of a swordsman, 
every instinct of youth, of tenacious 
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life, of hot blood, ardent desires, rose 
in revolt to draw me back upon guard. 

To write as much occupies a minute 
of time, and _ ten for the 
reading of it ; yet the terrible question 
and my ensuing answer filled out 
but the measure of the lightning’s 
flash. Come death! I remained in 
that lunging attitude, closing mv eyes, 
with an instantaneous expectation of 
his point gliding between my rib bones, 
which was not nice, believe me. 

And then Colonel Henselt’s harsh 
voice roared, “‘ Stop! ”’ With the word 
he beat up our weapons with his own. 

Rocco stepped back, his face a stone 
mask. His second flashed out : “‘ Your 
reason, colonel ? ”’ 

“My principal is 
blood on his wrist.”’ 

It was true, certainly, though but a 
scratch such as a cat’s claws might 
have inflicted. That thrust in guarte 
to which I have alluded had just 
touched the skin under my forearm. 
Henselt made a, pretence of examining 
it. I did not th&hk him for his inter- 
ference. I had already endured the 
stab of death, and now | must suffer 
it again ! 

The intermission was brief. We re- 
plied to the formal question whether 
or no we wished to continue; then 
fell in guard again. Almost instantly 
he gave me an example of his circular 
parry—the famous parade de cercle of 
his school, holding his hand as high 


seconds 


hurt. There is 


as his mouth, lowering his point, 
describing in a twinkling the figure of 
a circle, and thrusting in carte with 
all his force. The flare-up in his 


eyes, the stamp of his right foot, the 


deep “‘Ha!” from his lips were 
simultaneous. No doubt he thought 


he had me, and so indeed he had. | 
parried with that breaking sweep 
admitted of the old Italian masters, 
but not altogether could I divert that 
lightning lunge in perfect time, measure 
and proportion. I saved my _ lungs, 
but his sword’s point ran in just above 
my hip, touching the bone. It had the 
burning sting of a hot iron; and the 
pain of it, and the sight of his white 
face peering up at me—for he re- 
mained momentarily still in the forward 








I threw a sombre glance over that sea of people enjoying themselves (age 752). 
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attitude of his thrust, and a sudden 
vision of Katrine’s fair face which 
loomed out of a purple mist before 
my eyes—Katrine who held’ my 


promise of punishment—whipped me 


reprisal. He 
but that 


great efiort at 
saw it coming, 


to one 
divined it, 


second of delay in watching me after 


his lunge, which he had_ permitted 
himself, served him no good turn. I 
was after him with botta lunga, in 
which extended rapier and all the 
limbs swing forward in a long-reaching 
thrust. It was too much for his 
faltering recovery. I heard a loud 
shout, felt a terrible weight drag at 
my weapon, and there was Ferdinand 
Rocco looking at and through me with 
a stupefied, an amazed expression. | 
had run him through both lungs ; and 
he fell into his second’s arms with the 
gasp of a dying man. 

The purple mist came swinging 
before my eyes again. I felt Henselt 
lowering me gently upon the sward. 
The surgeon was busy with my an- 
tagonist, who was coughing up his 
life. I was hurt, but was only too 
well aware that I was not hurt seriously. 
I had bungled the whole matter in a 
nice fashion! That thought of Katrine, 
and no doubt a cowardly love of life 
I groaned, and looked with 
eyes into the face of Colonel 

To my astonishment it was 
transfigured with delight. A tear was 
running down his hooked and 
drops of dew shone on his grey mous- 
tache, but that did not detract from 
the sublimity of his expression. I 
blurted: “I fear it is but a flesh 
wound, my colonel.”’ 

“ Thank God ! ”’ said he in a breaking 
voice, in a voice which echoed farther 
and farther away, into an_ infinite 
remote where my consciousness pro- 
ceeded to lose itself completely. 


shamed 
Henselt. 


nose, 


Young blood is your true balm of 
Gilead. Within a week I inhaled the 
open air. The next day I was sent for 
by Nicolas, who accorded me not only 
a gracious pardon, but created me 
More, he called me 
ever sacred on his 


Count Saros—I ! 
friend—a 
lips. 


name 
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What did it mean? You doubtless 
put the question to me who was dis- 
creet enough to put it to no one. But 
I thought, and thought, and thought 
again ; and I will tell you my opinion 
of it all, my reading of the conundrum. 

Count Ferdinand that all- 
powerful Minister of State in Assila, 
where statecraft is not quite the 
polished art as in other countries of 
Europe, was a man detested, feared, 


Rocco, 


suspected, but impregnably placed. 
Now I hold it likely that when I 
fenced with Nicolas and hurt him, 


there was never in the minds of those 
near to him any thought of wilful 
intent on my part. I am _ prepared 
to swear that the king talked more 
of my foil-play than of his wound. 
It was then whispered to him—for ] 
do not believe he created the idea 
himself—that, if I was indeed the 
miracle in swordsmanship which he 
has ever held me to be, I might be 
induced to measure rapiers with the 
inconvenient Count Rocco, and assist 
him to and beyond the dark borderland. 

The plan was agreed upon ; Colonel 
Henselt taken into confidence. I was 
to be ordered to fight Rocco. Then it 
occurred to these schemers that I might 
possibly allow him to run me through. 
To meet this exigency they strengthened 
their position and my hands by bringing 
Katrine into the She was to 
plead my help in the matter of an 
insult offered to her by and 
which existed, probably, only in imagi- 
nation. That, it was felt, would send 
a flame into my blood and make me 
fight not so much to be killed as to 
kill. Do not blame Katrine. She is not 
without fault ; but then she acted to 
save my life. 

I will confess that when I evolved 
this explanation of my _ remarkable 
forgiveness and instant high favour, it 
seemed to me that the authors of the 
scheme might have dispensed with it, 
and have frankly asked me to deal with 
Count Rocco. But that would have 
been taking me into a secret of State, 
and a dark one, too. Also I perceived 
what doubtless was apparent to them : 
the request put openly would have had 
a bad flavour, a smattering of the work 


secret. 


Rocco, 
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of a bravo, a paid duellist, an execu- 
tioner, which would have kept my 
rapier sheathed against Rocco--mine, 


the blade capable of beating 
deadly time with his. 

So. That is what I think; what I 
feel to be the truth. And _ believing 
it | am right glad to know that, after 
all, Count Rocco came safely out of 
long weeks of battle with death. But 
the purpose of his political enemies was 
achieved by that lapse of time, during 
which much of importance happened, 
much which could not feel his hurtful 
influence. When he left his bed his 
power was gone, and Nicolas king indeed. 

Bah! I want to forget the entire 
affair. I remember only my interview 
with Nicolas, with my beloved master. 
He called me to him ostensibly to dis- 
sword-play, the baffling time- 
thrusts of Ridolfo Capo Ferro, his idol. 


one 


cuss 
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True, he just touched on Katrine. He 
said : There is a cold heart im a lovely 
bosom, Count Saros! It is not so 
warm as the mention of it makes vour 
cheeks. I have heard that you think 
of her. Why not? One day you may 
thaw the springs of her love ; you may 
set loose those floods which will be the 
more impetuous for their long sealing, 
Who knows ? ”’ 

Then she flitted from his mind like 
a mote in a sun-ray, and again he was 


at his heart’s topic. He said: ‘‘ You 
will fence with me every morning, 
Count. That is understood. I give 


you choice of my blades. We will start 
with mezzo tempo.’’ And then he took 
me aside and hinted at the first of those 
strange and adventures which 
we afterwards undertook together, he 
in concealing guise, with me and my 
long rapier to bear him company. . 


L. £ 
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YO ends the story of the first duel of Count Martin Valentine 


A 


Saros—with a hint of more 


Fi e 
to follow. 


i 
IT HEN you have read “The Immortal Passado” you wil! 


doubtless welcome the announcement that this hint is no tdle 


one and that Mr. Beeston has promised to recount further 


exploits of the 


gallant swordsman in the January and four 


succeeding numbers of the Pall Mall Magazine. 
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THE wielder of the long foil has five more thrilling adventures 


to relate before the romantic end of the series 


do not prope 


rapiers whie 
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se to anticipate 
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en so much 


an end which we 
naturally comes about, and 


good service are in danger of 
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highest order. 
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l l illustrations of the very 


Perhaps no artist is so competent to undertake 


them as Mr. Frank Craig, and we are glad to announce that 


we have been 


well-known and incomparable ta 


of the series. 


jortunate enough to secure the 


services of his 
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A SONG OF GIFTS 
TO GOD 


HEN the first Christmas presents came, the straw where Christ 
was rolled 
Smelt sweeter than their frankincense, burnt brighter than 
their gold, 
And a wise man said. ‘“ We will not give; the thanks would be but cold.”’ 
‘ Ay,” said the next. ‘‘ To all new gifts, to this gift or another, 
Bends the high gratitude of God; even as He now, my brother, 
Who had a Father for all time, yet thanks Him for a Mother. 


7 Y #7 scarce for Him this yellow stone or prickly smells and sparse 
Who holds the gold heart of the sun that fed these timber bars. 
Nor any scentless lily lives for one that smells the stars.”’ 


Ts spake the third of the Wise Men, the wisest of the three, 
‘““We may not with the wildest lives enlarge His liberty 
Whose wings are wider than the world. It is not He, but we.” 


= W! say not He has more to gain, but we have less to lose, 
Less gold shall go astray, we say, less gold, if thus we choose, 
Go to make harlots of the Greeks and hucksters of the Jews. 


; I ESS clouds before colossal feet redden in the underlight, 
lo the blind gods from Babylon less incense burns to-night—- 
To the high beasts of Babylon, whose mouths make mock of right.” 


BAe of the thousand birthdays, we that are young yet grey, 
White with the centuries, still can find no better thing to say, 
We that with sects and whims and wars have wasted Christmas Day. 


I IGHT Thou Thy censer to Thyself, for all our fires are dim ; 
Stamp Thou Thine image on our coin ; for Czsar’s face grows grim ; 
And a dumb devil of pride and greed has taken hold.of him. 


E bring Thee back great Christendom, churches and towns and towers, 
And if our hands are glad, O God, to cast them down like flowers, 
‘Tis not that they enrich Thine hands ; but they are saved from ours. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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wr tt ERY well, then,” said the family skeleton from its  cup- 
hin our host reluctantly. board. 

“Since even the “ Briefly, then,” he began, “ it hap- 
ladies insist, you pened in Christmas-week of 1745. My 
shall hear it. But I grandmother, Lady Evangeline Mar- 
warn you again that it gatt, was living here alone at the 
isnot apleasant story.” time; her husband was dead, and her 

There was a drawing-in of chairs two boys were away from home. 
about the big fireplace in the long “Three days before Christmas a man 
library. Outside, the wind clamoured presented himself here at the hall and 
piteously, and through the tall windows asked to see her. He was a fugitive 
the scudding, eddying snow was just Jacobite whom King George’s men had 
visible in the blue-grey twilight. It been seeking for some three months 
heightened our relish of the cosy gloom ever since Culloden, in fact—and who 








about those blazing yule-logs. had wandered into England. He had 
Sir James, with the firelight play- known Lady Evangeline in happier 


ing upon his ruddy, shaven face and days, and it is believed that at one 

silver hair, buried his square chin in time they had been betrothed. Know- 

his ample stock, and procegded to re- ing her circumstances here, and having 

spond to our insistence bY dragging got as far as Preston and being in 
All rightshyeserved. Copyrighted in U.S.A. 1913. 
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most desperate straits at the time, he 
came to cast himself upon her mercy. 

“ To receive and shelter a rebel was a 
very dangerous thing ; but when senti- 
ment prompts them, women can be very 
reckless. She gave him the shelter he 
begged, and announced him as a cousin 
toher household. But it happened that 
the messengers were hot upon his scent, 
and on the following evening, as Lady 
Evangeline and her Jacobite weresitting 
down to supper, in comes a lieutenant 
with a posse of red-coats, and my fine 
Jacobite was carried off and lodged in 
Preston Gaol. 

“Whether her sometime lover be- 
lieved that Lady Evangeline had be- 
trayed him, or whether he acted from 
other motives, will never be known. 
What happened was that on Christmas 
Eve—that is to say, on the night after 
his arrest—he broke out of Preston 
Gaol whilst the guards were carousing. 
He made his way hither in the dead of 
night, scaled to the window of her lady- 
ship’s room, which is just over the 
porch ; forced his way in, and brutally 
murdered her. 

“He was taken at Lancaster on the 
day after Christmas, and he was hanged 
as he deserved. That is all.” 

A rustle went through the company as 
Sir James ceased. Then I sat forward 
to protest against this curtailing of the 
narrative we expected. 

“But the sequel, Sir James—this 
haunting: what precisely is the tradi- 
tional story of that ?”’ 

“The traditional story, my dear 
Dennison, is that on every anniversary 
of the crime the Jacobite is to be seen 
scaling to the window of the tapestried 
room—as Lady Evangeline’s sometime 
bedroom has come to be called. It is 
said that he enters, and that the crime is 
committed all over again by a ghostly 
murderer upon a ghostly victim.” 

Edgeworth’s laugh of frank contempt 
broke harshly upon the general awe. 
The story had left him undaunted. 
But then an Irishman who had landed 
at Lisbon as a lieutenant in 1810 and 
returned to England as a colonel a short 
five years later—just after Waterloo— 
is not easily daunted. ‘‘ Of course you, 
yourself, attach no faith to any of this 
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nonsense, James?” he exclaimed un- 
compromisingly. 

As seen in the firelight, the baronet’s 
face wore an expression of doubt as to 
what he actually did believe. ‘‘ I don’t 
know,” he answered slowly. ‘“‘ I don’t 
think that I either accept or reject the 
story. I have no proof. That is to 
say,” he added, as if to temper the 
statement, “no proof afforded me by 
my own senses. 

“But others have both seen and heard 
the ghost,’’ put in Philip—Sir James’s 
nephew and heir. 

Colonel Edgeworth laughed again, 
softly, in frank derision. A slight 
frown momentarily drew Sir James’s 
brows together. It was plain that he 
did not relishthe colonel’s contemptuous 
scepticism, which I secretly shared. 
Sir James was a man of intense pride in 
the family and in all that appertained to 
it ; and the ghost, by its relation to the 
family, was a thing to be treated—like 
the religious opinions of another—with 
deference even when not accepted. 

“On three separate occasions,” he 
said, ‘‘I have been awakened in the 
small hours of Christmas morning by 
terrified servants with the announce- 
ment that there was some disturbance 
in the tapestried room.” 

“Probably a Christmas-party of 
rats,’’ was Edgeworth’s ready explana- 
tion. But no one laughed with him, 
whilst widowed Mrs. Hampton—the 
sister who kept house for Sir James— 
mildly repulsed the soldier’s suggestion. 

“Indeed, no, Colonel Edgeworth,” 
she said. ‘‘ The tapestried room is by 
no means given over to rats, as you 
seem to suppose. Whilst precisely as 
it was in the eighteenth century, at the 
time of the event of which we are 
speaking, it is, nevertheless, in every 
way kept just as if it were being occu- 
pied to-day.”’ 

The door opened at this moment, and 
the butler ushered in a couple of foot- 
men bearing lamps and candles. There 
was a sigh of relief from the three ladies 
at the advent of lights—they came 
so very opportunely, to dissipate the 
eerieness which our topic had intro- 
duced into that darkening room. 

Having drawn the curtains upon the 
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ghostly weather outside, the servants 
noiselessly retired. 

“It seems to me a little odd,” I 
ventured then, “ that you should never 
have been tempted to investigate this 
haunting for yourself, Sir James.” 

His ruddy face expanded in a smile. 
“Well... you see,”” he answered slowly, 
“it is said that to any member of the 
family the sight of the Jacobite is of evil 
omen—a warning, in fact, of approach- 
ing death. Now, I ride to hounds a 
good deal, and, well....’’ He caressed 
his neck affectionately, and one or two 
laughed softly with the amused indul- 
gence which he seemed to solicit. 

“ That is a disappointing addition,” 
I confessed. 

“ How ?”’ he inquired. 

“It brings your ghost-story down to 
the level of most other ghost-stories that 
I have ever heard. A household ghost’s 
appearance to any member of the family 
invariably conveys a warning of ap- 
proaching death. I am sorry, Sir 
James, but you have shattered my faith 
in this Jacobite.” 

He looked so crestfallen that I began 
to regret my frankness. And _ then 
Edgeworth laughed again, and the crest- 
fallen look on Sir James’s face changed 
to one of annoyance, whilst the ladies 
looked at us with candid disapproval. 

“ But, Mr. Dennison,” cried Philip’s 
young wife, ‘‘ Sir James has forgotten 
to tell you that his father saw the 
Jacobite on the day before he died.” 

““A perusal of the theories of M. 
Puységur will explain that,’ I an- 
swered, for I felt that I was committed 
now to a definite expression of opinion. 
“Sir James’s father knew himself to be 
upon his deathbed, and he knew that it 
was usual for men of his house to see 
this Jacobite before they died ;_ there- 
fore he saw him.” 

“In imagination, of course,” said 
Edgeworth, turning his bronzed face 
towards me. 

“Of course,’ I answered. And then 
the idea occurred to me: “ Anyway, 
the opportunity to investigate the 
matter is an excellent one. To-night is 
the anniversary. If you will allow me 
to spend the night in the tapestried 


” 


room... 
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“Oh, no, no! Please, Mr. Denni- 
son!’’ exclaimed the baronet’s sister, 
in agitation. 

“ But why not, Mrs. Hampton?” J 
insisted. ‘“‘ I am not afraid of ghosts.” 

““T really should prefer,” said Sir 
James gravely, “‘ that a guest of mine 
should not be subjected to any 
any...’ He fumbled for the word he 
needed and gave Edgeworth the oppor- 
tunity of cutting in. 

“Fudge !”’ said the soldier. ‘‘ The 
fact of the matter is you’re afraid of 
having this romantic bubble pricked.” 

For an instant our host’s glance was 
almost choleric. Then, with a sudden 
smile, he turned to me again. ‘‘I will 
consent, Dennison,” he said, “‘ provided 
that you have a companion. Now, 
Edgeworth here, who professes to fear 
neither man nor devil, who sniffs at the 
very mention of ghosts .. .” 

“Done with you,” Edgeworth in- 
terrupted eagerly. ‘“‘ We'll hunt this 
ghost together, Dennison—and, bedad ! 
we'll lay it.”’ 

The ladies protested in a body, and 
Philip was their ally in this. But Sir 
James, thoroughly stung by the con- 
temptuousness of Edgeworth’s  dis- 
belief in the family ghost, encouraged 
the notion now that the colonel was to 
bear me company in that vigil. 


We sat late at table that night. We 
had been joined by a couple of neigh- 
bours of Sir James’s, and after the 
ladies had left the men settled down 
to the seasonable carouse, in which 
Edgeworth bore more than his share— 
for he was as hard-drinking as he was 
hard-riding and hard-fighting. 

I ventured upon a reminder of what 
lay before us ; but the colonel retorted 
with a laugh that having fought on the 
Douro for the preservation to England 
of the very wine wewere drinking, it was 
unreasonable to desire him to stint him- 
self under any circumstances. 

At last we left the table and went to 
join the ladies for alittle while before 
retiring. And then, towards half-past 
eleven, our host himself escorted us 
upstairs to the tapestried room, which 
had quickly been prepared for us. 

A piled-up fire was burning brightly 
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on the hearth. A round mahogany 
table and two arm-chairs stood imme- 
diately before it. On the table there 
was a silver candelabrum bearing four 
lighted candles, and a pack of cards, in 
case we should desire to while away the 
tedium of our vigil. Upon another 
table, in one of the recesses made by the 
fireplace, a tray with glasses, a decanter 
and a couple of bottles had very 
thoughtfully been provided. 

But I must confess that despite these 
attempts to render the place cheerful, a 
chill of apprehension struck through me 
as I entered that long, low-ceilinged 
room ; nor could the blazing fire and the 
light of the four candles suffice to dispel 
the ponderous gloom and the shadows 
cast by the vast canopied bed of carved 
walnut. The chamber was _ partly 
panelled in oak, partly hung with old 
tapestries, and this added to its sombre- 
ness. The tall window—through which 
the murderer had entered on that night 
some eighty years ago—was concealed 
by faded hangings, and from the very 
moment that I entered the room I could 
not conquer the feeling that someone or 
something was lurking behind them. 

By the head of the bed Sir James 
showed us a door so artfully contrived 
in the panelling that we might have 
overlooked it altogether. He opened it 
and disclosed a small ante-room in 
startlingly pleasant contrast to the 
gloomy bedchamber. 

Dimity curtains festooned the win- 
dows; little red roses blossomed at 
intervals upon the white background of 
the fresh-looking wall-paper ; a couch 
and a couple of arm-chairs of the 
“ grandfather ’’ type—which, with a 
table, completed the little room’s 
furniture—were similarly covered in 
dainty chintzes. An oval gilt-framed 
mirror adorned the white overmantel, 
and a fire burned cheerfully in the little 
grate and was reflected upon the bur- 
nished fender. The whole was lighted 
by a lamp standing upon the table. 
An air of freshness, and a delicate per- 
fume as of lavender, pervaded the little 
room. 

“It is more cheery in here,” said Sir 
James, “‘and my sister thought it as 
well to have it prepared for you, in 
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case you should wish to change your 
quarters.” 

“Has this room no connection with 
the murder ? ’’ I inquired. 

“A slight connection,” Sir James re- 
plied. “It was in here that the poor 
lady’s maid was sleeping. She was 
awakened by her mistress’s cries, and 
attempted to go to her, but found it 
impossible to open the door.”’ 

“It has no fastening,” said Edge- 
worth, in the tone of one who unmasks 
an error. 

‘“ But it may have had then,” said Sir 
James, “‘ or perhaps she was prevented 
from opening it by her mistress’s body 
which lay against it.” : 

Although I liked the room less when I 
had heard of its association with that 
sinister deed, it remained infinitely 
preferable to the bedchamber ; and when 
I came to sit alone with Edgeworth in 
this gloomy apartment, I sighed secretly 
for the cheerful cosiness of the little 
ante-room. 

Edgeworth did not seem in the least 
to share my feelings. Reclining in his 
ponderous arm-chair, he stretched his 
long legs, in their tight, strapped 
trousers, and yawned. “This is a 
damned piece of foolery, after all,” 
said he. ‘‘ I wonder how long I shall be 
able to keep awake. Devilish heady, 
that port of James’s,” he added as if 
to explain his somnolence ; and then 
with an increasing brogue—“ Let’s hope 
this ghost of a Jacobite won’t kape us 
waitin’ too long,” he ended, and 
laughed. 

I shivered at the sound of it, and at 
the eerie, hollow echo which the ceiling 
seemed to return. He took up the pack 
and began to shuffle it, suggesting a 
hand at écarté for small points. I 
agreed, and we began to play. 

My attention, however, was anywhere 
but upon the game. Beyond all doubt 
now there was something that was 
subtly disturbing in the atmosphere of 
that room. Two or three times I looked 
round, and it was with difficulty that I 
repressed a shudder ; things seemed to 
be stirring in the shadowy corners, and 
the tapestried curtains before the win- 
dows again filled me with an enervating 
sense that they concealed something. I 
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could swear that the lines in which they 
fell had undergone a change. 

‘‘T wish to Heaven they had given us 
more light,” I burst out nervously. 
“The gloom is a trifle uncanny when 
one thinks of the associations of the 
place.” 

“Then why the devil do you think 
of them?” said he. “‘Egad!” he 
chuckled, ‘‘ I thought you were as full- 
blooded a sceptic as I could wish. But 
I do believe you’ve a sneaking belief in 
these old wives’ tales.” 

I took up my cards in silence, and 
made a foolish lead. I dared not admit 
that ,;what he said was true—that the 
room, or something in it, was acting 
indefinably but unpleasantly upon me. 
I played foolishly, and Edgeworth, who 
had not his match at écarté, won the 
game with ease. I refused to continue, 
and he lounged back, yawning again. 

“ Faith, this is a damned unpunctual 
ghost,” said he presently. “‘ I wonder 
how much longer we shall have to wait.”’ 

He was answered upon the instant. 
Scarcely had he uttered the words when 
three distinct taps fell abruptly upon 
the window beyond the tapestry cur- 
tains. 

We stared at each other. The faint- 
est alarm showed in Edgeworth’s face, 
whilst as for myself, I felt my skin turn 
cold and roughen. 

“What was that ? ” I asked, scarcely 
above a whisper, and the very sound of 
my voice seemed to increase my fears. 

He rose—a magnificently tall, sol- 
dierly fellow in his claw-hammer coat 
and black stock. He had recovered his 
composure instantly. ‘‘ Some fool try- 


ing to scare us,” he snapped. “I'll 
pepper him, by Gad!”’ And he stepped 


to the overmantel, where he had osten- 
tatiously placed a pistol whilst Sir James 
had still been with us. He snatched it 
up, and in that moment the treble knock 
was repeated, more loudly and insis- 
tently than before. 

It checked his confidence, and again 
he looked at me with a blank expression 
in his eyes. Outside, the wind howled 
and shrieked ; it boomed and eddied in 
the chimney. 

Abruptly Edgeworth crossed the 
room, and flung aside the tapestry cur- 
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tains. I followed him, for all that my 
heart was hammering in my throat. 

He pulled open the casement win- 
dows, disclosing shutters beyond them. 

And then, in the very instant that he 
set his hand to the latch of these, the 
treble knock came for the third time— 
quick now and impatient. 

I laid a hand on his arm to restrain 
him; but he shook me off, and sent 
the shutters crashing back against the 
wall on either side, where they remained 
arrested by the catches provided there. 

There was nothing to be seen. All 
was blackness outside—a _ blackness 
through which scudded the ghostly 
snowflakes. The idea of anyone having 
attempted a practical joke was out of 
the question, as even Edgeworth real- 
ised. Nor was there any tree within 
fifty yards of the house, whose branches 
might have accounted for the knocks. 

But as the shutters were flung 
open an icy draught had struck me— 
colder it seemed to me than could be 
accounted for by the weather. The 
candle-flames were beaten over, and the 
wax made shrouds down the sides of 
the candles; the hangings of the bed 
quivered under the touch of that icy 
breeze, and I could not avoid the horri- 
ble feeling that in opening that window 
in answer to the knocking we had ad- 
mitted some awful, invisible presence. 

Edgeworth closed the casement, and 
turned to me; his face had lost some 
of its colour. “Queer!” he said. 
“Damned queer!’”’ He waited for me 
to speak ; but seeing that I offered no 
explanation—“‘ How do you account 
for it? ”’ he asked me. 

““T don’t,” said I; and I moved 
slowly back towards the table, looking 
about me with fearful eyes as I went, yet 
utterly, physically unable to direct my 
glance towards the bed. ‘I have no 
explanation unless . . . unless it was the 
Jacobite.” 

Suddenly something cold touched my 
face. I cried out hoarsely, in utter 
terror. 

“What’s the matter now?” 
manded Edgeworth. 

“Something touched my cheek,” I 
said, and even as I spoke the touch was 
repeated. It was precisely as if an icy 
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finger had stroked me from temple to 
chin. 

Edgeworth peered at me, and burst 
into a laugh. ‘‘ A snowflake on your 
hair—it’s melting,” he explained, and 
his assurance entirely returned. 

Not so mine. This physical explana- 
tion did not quite satisfy me ; and then 
just as, completely unnerved and 
trembling, I had sunk into one of the 
chairs, the windows flew open with a 
crash, and the candles were extinguished 
by the cold gust that enveloped me. 

I cried out, whilst Edgeworth swore. 
He swung round in the firelit gloom, and 
closed the windows once more. I sat 
huddled in my chair, scarcely breath- 
ing, whilst he thrust a spill into the fire, 
and, one by one, relighted the candles. 
His hand shook a little, and his face was 
undoubtedly pale. Nevertheless— 

“Come, come, Dennison! What the 
devil ails you ?”’ he cried. “It’s a fine 
ghost-hunter you are! ”’ 

“ Don’t talk like that,’ I begged him. 

“And why shouldn’t I now? ’’ he 
blustered. ‘‘ What’s happened, after 
all? I forgot to latch the window, and 
the wind blew it open and put the 
candles out.”’ 

Here again were physical explana- 


tions. Yet again they failed to satisfy 
me. Rather I began to form the notion 


that supernatural forces were employing 
natural, commonplace media in which 
to express themselves. And I could not 
dispel the rooted conviction that some¢ 
thing was in this room that had not 
been here before—something supremely 
evil. For the tapping at the window, at 
least, no physical explanation was forth- 
coming or possible, and it was a signifi- 
cant and uncanny circumstance that 
since the window had been opened the 
tapping had not been repeated. 

I mentioned this to Edgeworth ; but 
he was entirely, almost angrily con- 
temptuous. 

“We don’t know what the physical 
explanation is,” said he. ‘‘ That’s all.” 


He replaced his pistol on the mantel- 
piece, then stooped to poke the fire. 
“ Tell you what, my boy,” he grumbled, 
hes sas : : 

it’s devilish cold in this room. 

“What do you say to going into the 

ante-chamber ? ”’ 


‘ ” 


I asked him. ‘‘ We 
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could leave the door open. It’s 
it’s cosier in there.”’ 

His dark eyes mocked me. “ You 
can go if you like, Dennison. I under- 
took to spend the night here, and here 
I’ll spend it though the spooks of all the 
Jacobites that were at Culloden should 
come to wish me a merry Christmas.” 

His mockery jarred upon me ; it in- 
creased my fears; it seemed like a 
challenge to this evil thing to manifest 
itself. I could stand no more of it. 
Had the tapping at the window recom- 
menced it would have reassured me, I 
think. But since it did not, my con- 
viction grew firmer than ever that what- 
ever the thing was that had knocked, 
it had already gained admission. 

I got up, conscious that my knees 
were trembling, seeking in vain to 
steady them. “I am going, anyway,” 
I grumbled. And without waiting 
for his answer I went down the room to- 
wards the door in the panelling. My 
eyes sought to avoid the bed; yet I 
caught a glimpse of the tapestried hang- 
ings, and I had a distinct impression 
that they moved. I checked, almost 
paralysed by fear, expecting some 
monstrous thing to leap out upon me as 
I passed. Then in a panic I dashed 
forward, wrenched open the door, and 
sprang into the light, fresh space of the 
ante-room, followed by Edgeworth’s 
mocking laugh. 

I dropped into one of the big chairs 
by the fire, and for a moment felt more 
at ease. Presently, however, my fancy 
began to people the dark space of the 
open door. The impression grew that 
someone, or something, was watching 
me thence. 


‘Edgeworth!’ I called, and my 
voice was far from steady. “It’s in- 


finitely cosier in here. Do come along, 
and bring the cards with you.” 

He yawned for answer. ‘‘ Too sleepy 
for cards. Besides, I’m all right here. 
But I wish you’d shut the door. There’s 
an infernal draught.” 

You will say that I am a coward, and 
that a man of my temperament has 
no right to undertake the investigation 
of supernatural matters. Perhaps so. 
Anyway, I did not need to be twice 
invited to shut that door. Had it re- 
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mained open, I should no more have 
been able to stay in the ante-chamber 
than to return to the tapestried room 
now that I had left it. 

So I closed the door, and returned to 
my seat by the fire. Soon, as my 
pulses grew calmer, I began to feel 
ashamed of myself. And then I heard 
Edgeworth’s steps approaching the door 
of communication. The latch clicked, 
and he stood under the lintel, a wine- 
glass in one hand and a decanter in the 
other. ‘“‘ Four fingers of brandy is your 
most urgent need, my boy. Your 
nerves have mutinied, and you’ve been 
imagining things.” 

“Did I imagine the taps 
shutters ? ’’ I asked him. 

“The devil take the taps on the 
shutters!’’ said he. But for all his 
jauntiness, he spilled some of the brandy 
in pouring for me. 

I drained the glass gladly enough. 

“Another ?”’ he questioned, raising 
the decanter again. “It’s the very 
distilled essence of courage.” 

I refused, and again I begged him to 
remain with me. But he would not, 
and he explained his obstinacy. 

“* The fact of the matter is, Dennison, 
that it’s frightened I am, myself. I 
am quite frank. I am scared—for the 
first time in my life. So you'll under- 
stand that it’s quite impossible for me 
not to return to that room. You see, 
’tisn’t cowardly to be scared, Dennison, 
but it’s infernally cowardly to run away 
when you're scared; and Jack Edge- 
worth isn’t going to turn coward—not 
for all the disembodied Jacobites in the 
universe.” And with that he swung on 
his heel, and marched back into the 
tapestried chamber, slamming the door 
after him. 

I heard him cross to the fireplace, 
and I heard the creak of his chair as he 
settled down. He had made the differ- 
ence between us pitilessly clear. We 
were both frightened, but I was the only 
coward of the two. And a coward I 


on the 


must remain, for his confessing to his 
fears did not tend to give me courage. 
Rather it glued me where I was, de- 
termined that nothing should take me 
into the tapestried room again that 
night. 


It was a determination I was 
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later to disregard. But for the moment 
I hugged it to myself. 

Now the genial warmth of the fire, 
combining with the effect of the brandy 
I had drunk, induced a pleasant torpor. 
For a little while I resisted it ; but in 
the end I succumbed to the extent of 
resting my head on the tall back of my 
chair. From that moment I remember 
nothing until I was very wide awake 
again, startled without yet knowing the 
reason for it, my pulses throbbing at the 
gallop, and my ears straining to listen 
for something that I knew must come. 

I must have slept some hours, for the 
fire was burning low, and the room had 
grown chilly. 

Suddenly the thing I instinctively 
awaited came. : 

Through the wall from the tapestried 
chamber I heard Edgeworth calling my 
name in a terrified, choking voice. 
“Dennison! Dennison !”’ 

I sprang up at the sound, and I felt 
as if I had been suddenly plunged into 
cold water. Horror fettered me where 
I stood. 

And then came the sound of a falling 
body—yjust outside the door of commu- 
nication, just where the murdered lady 
had fallen. I distinguished a swishing, 
dragging noise, a groan, and, finally— 
and most terrific of all—a faint cackle 
of indescribably malicious laughter. 

For a spell I continued to stand there, 
staring with wild eyes at the closed door, 
expecting I knew not what to make its 
horrible appearance. At last, as the 
silence continued, I shattered the 
trammels that paralysed me, and sprang 
forward. I lifted the latch, and pushed. 
But the door would not give. There 
was something against it. 

And on the instant Sir James’s words 
recurred to me: “‘ Her maid attempted 
to go to her assistance, but found it 
impossible to open the door. . . . She 
may have been prevented by her 
mistress’s body, which lay against it.” 

My hand fell from the latch, limp with 
fear. I backed away from the door, 
cursing my own and Edgeworth’s folly 
in tampering with this dreadful matter. 

Then I almost cried out in fresh 
terror. Something was coming under 
the door—something black and gleam- 
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ing, and narrow as the blade of a table- 
knife. Fascinated and uncomprehend- 
ing, I watched it. As it advanced it 
began to take a sinuous course, but 
when it reached an irregularity in the 
blocked floor it slowly spread there, 
and at last I began to understand its 
nature. It was fluid, and it was not 
black, but red—deep red. It was blood! 

At once it flashed through my mind 
that just so must the blood of the mur- 
dered woman have crept under the door 
which her maid could not open on that 
night eighty years ago, even as I could 
not open it to-night. 

The murder was being re-enacted by 
ghostly murderer and ghostly victim, 
down to the minutest detail. But was 
the victim a ghostly one ? 

* My fears for Edgeworth surged up 
again, and they conquered my horror 
to the extent of enabling me to take up 
the lamp and quit the room by the door 
leading to the corridor. Outside the 
tapestried room I hesitated for a mo- 
ment. I rapped on the panels. 

“Edgeworth!” I called. ‘‘ Edge- 
worth ! ”’ 

There was no answer—no sound: 
Realising that if I delayed, my courage 
might desert me again, I seized the 
handle and flung the door open. 

From the threshold, holding the lamp 
on high, I beheld the disorder of the 
room. The table had been overturned 
and all light extinguished. The cards 
and the candles were scattered on the 
floor, and prone near the door in the 
panelling, his legs against it, lay Edge- 
worth. His right arm was flung straight 
out, and hishead rested sideways upon it. 

That he was dead the first glimpse of 
his livid face assured me. Further, 
there was no movement in the horrid, 
glistening puddle in which he lay ; so 
that it was quite plain that the blood 
had ceased to flow from whatever wound 
had been dealt him. 

All this I noted in the one brief 
glance I stayed to bestow upon the 
room. Then, still lacking the courage 
to enter, I fled shouting down the 
corridor, towards the servants’ quarters. 

Within five minutes I returned accom- 
panied by the butler and one of the 
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footmen, who had been aroused and had 
promptly responded to my call. 

Thus reinforced, I led the way into 
that room of horror. They checked a 
moment at the sight that met them. 
Then the butler approached the body, 
whilst I held the lamp cn high. He 
knelt a moment beside Edgeworth. I 
saw his broad shoulders tremble, and he 
looked up at me with a grin which at 
first I imagined to be of sheer horror, but 
to which was presently added a chuckle. 

First in bewilderment, then in slowly 
dawning comprehension, I stared at the 
thing he held up for my inspection. It 
wasa broken Burgundy bottle. The blood 
upon the floor was blood of grapes 

An explanation is scarcely needed. 
Edgeworth, to bolster up his failing 
courage, had emptied the decanter of 
brandy. He must have been on the 
very point of succumbing to it when he 
took up one of the bottles of Burgundy. 
It would be at that moment that he 
stumbled against the table, and the 
crash of its fall was the sound that had 
awakened me. In the dark he had 
called out to me with the last glimmer of 
consciousness ; he had even attempted 
to reach the door of communication ; 
and then the brandy had felled him— 
utterly, inertly drunk. In falling he 
had broken the bottle, and it was almost 
a miracle that he had not hurt himself 
upon it. 

He attempted next day to cover up 
his behaviour by a cock-and-bull story 
of a supernatural visitor. But the 
ridicule with which he and I were 
covered as ghost-investigators was not 
encouraging. In self-defence I cited 
the incident of the tapping on the 
shutter, and even succeeded in impres- 
sing them with it. But when the 
shutters were examined it was dis- 
covered that a long strip of iron from 
one of the hinges had become loose and 
had been used by the gale as a knocker. 

And yet thereare times when, thinking 
it all over again, I am not satisfied. -I 
remember the uncanny eerieness of the 
place, and I catch myself wondering 
once more whether, after all, super- 
natural causes may not have been 
finding expression in natural effects. 
RAFAEL SABATINI. 

















Photographed specially for “‘ The Pall Mall Magazine.” 


SIR JOSEPH Artist, author and, incidentally, 
LYONS, caterer to the British Isles, 















Sir Joseph Lyons 


wv: PY Stuoy in Personality 


By I. P.O ‘Connor, MP. 





ITH twenty thousand employees, 
with a gigantic company that 
counts its capital by millions, 
with hundredsof establishments 
of all kinds all over the United 
Kingdom, with big businesses 
inthecapitalsof many countries, 
Sir Joseph Lyons ought to be 
one of the busiest, one of the 
most inaccessible and one of 

the most worried men in the Empire ; but you’d never 

think so to meet him. He'll talk business to you if 
you want, and with lightning-like rapidity he'll get to 
the very heart of hearts of any undertaking you please ; 
and with a pencil in his hand, he will scribble on the 
margin of a bit of paper its prospects and its methods from 
the strictly arithmetical point of view; but as a rule he 
doesn’t want to talk business—it is one of the last 
things which seem to excite his interest or occupy his 
mind. He will much prefer that you should sit opposite 
him at a little meal and thrash out with him some problem 
of national life, or discuss some scheme for the improvement 
of man’s estate, such as a hospital or a charity ball; above 
all, he will be glad if you are one of those who can swop 
stories with him—a form of exchange in which he can 
get the better of most of the men of his time. 
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Ast and Ra- 
conteur 

This clever man of business is artistic to his finger-tips : 
it was as an artist that he began; it is as an artist that 
he has been able to transform his castles in the air into so 
many marble palaces. As a painter he started his rush 
for a place in the sun; and even as a youngster he was 
placing painting at good prices. Then he was an inventor, 
especially in optics; for his father had been in that 
business, and he had the instinct in his blood. As an 
artist, he still looks at the Human Comedy on all its sides ; 
the strange, the pathetic, above all the humorous. Above 
all the humorous, for, in addition to His great sense of 
fun, he is gifted with a remarkable power of mimicry. 
Get him story-telling, and in a rapid succession you will see 
before you, and speaking in the accents of his race, the 
Cockney, the Jew, the Scotchman, the Irishman ; and of 
them all, perhaps the Irishman is the most living and real. 
I have heard Joe Lyons keep a whole tableful for a whole 
evening screaming with laughter, one story rushing panting 
after another, till at last you had almost to cry halt—you 
could laugh no more. 


A Student of Social 

Economics 
But he is really more interested when he can get you 
on to some question of national import. A vast employer 
of labour, he never ceases to ponder over the problems of 
wages, of unemployment, of the training of future genera- 
tions to higher aptitudes, better conditions, relations more 
amicable. On strikes, on co-operation, on the appren- 
ticeship system of old, on the board school of to-day, on 
the best means to bring capital and labour into healthier 
and friendlier relations—on all these questions, which are 
really the work of the professional economist or the pro- 
fessional politician, you will find that this vastly busy 
man, with wealth far beyond anything he ever dreamed of 
or wanted, is always thinking; and he has elaborated 
schemes that might have emanated from a Minister with 

a portfolio and a great Department. 


The Secrets he 

could tell 

Or if you can get him off the comic vein, to which his 
gay temperament and his sense of humour most incline 
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him, he will forget those marvellous mimetic powers, and 
he will thrill you with stories of tragic contrast. I re- 
member still, though it is years ago, his account, given 
from the inside, of the lives, adventures and character- 
istics of that mass of human misery which fled to London 
after the defeat of the Commune in 1871, with great men 
of science, artists, journalists among the straying refugees. 
I should add, as a singular example of the momentous 
part played by the race to which Sir Joseph Lyons belongs, 
that the materials of this wonderful and poignant picture 
were drawn from the lips of a Jew who filled the position 
of the chief and most confidential intelligence officer of the 
Secret Service. I should be sorry to see published until 
long after we are all dead all the secrets Sir Joseph Lyons 
knows of courts and cabinets ; especially if they could be 
given to the public with his keen dramatic instinct for 
catching the most human and striking sides of character 
and incident. 
The Link between /Es- 
thete and Caterer 

I have now sufficiently indicated why it is that you find 
this great man of business, who is engaged mainly in 
feeding the hungry and the thirsty—the biggest baker in 
London, the biggest tea merchant in the world, the biggest 
restaurant keeper also in the world—constantly breaking 
out as a novelist, a dramatist, an art connoisseur. It is, 
as I have said, that the artistic is still the strongest of 
his qualities and instincts. I was anxious to find out how 
such a man was inspired to his career. His own explanation 
issimple. ‘‘ A man,” he said to me, “ has got to find the 
particular groove of life into which he fits.” Sir Joseph 
did not find his at once. He had his hours of despondency 
and puzzling before he succeeded. And when finally he 
did arrive, it was not by accident ; it was by the application 
of a dramatist’s psychology to the problems of the day. 


W hat the Public 


wanted Most 
The question he was putting to himself constantly, sur- 
veying the moving world around him, was, What do the 
people most want? It wasn’t art—for the demand for 
art was necessarily limited ; it was not optical instruments 
—for there again the market was necessarily circumscribed. 
He arrived after years of pondering at the apparently 
simple proposition, a proposition which has been the 
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germ with him of such gigantic developments—that good 
food remained the most widespread, the most enduring of 
social necessities. Then he looked around; saw the 
wretched manner in which this primordial necessity was 
met—I am talking not of to-day, but of thirty years ago, 
when London was incredibly frowsy—and resolved to 
make a new departure. Of this new departure there were 
two fundamental and guiding principles: first, excellence 
of food, and then, cheapness. When he started a few years 
ago all over London a series of restaurants in which there 
were good food, cheap prices and no tips, and when the 
very day the door of any of them was opened they were 
blocked with eager customers, Sir Joseph remarked airily 


but truly, “ I saw a fortune lying around me for anybody 
to pick up.”” What he might have added was that Nature 


had given him the unique gift of seeing fortune while 
others passed it by—blind where he was keen-sighted. 


The Branches of the 
Bread-fruit Tree 


As to the size of the business and its many ramifications, 
I need say little ; this does not come within the compass 
of a study not of the business, but of the man behind it. 
Every morning a large number of Londoners receive their 
bread from the Lyons bakery ; every afternoon an even 
larger number drink tea from the same fountain-head. And 
that is true of other cities and other countries as well as 
our own; for the firm has a big and growing business in 
France and Holland, and there is scarcely a town or even 
village in the United Kingdom from far Connemara in 
Ireland to the Channel Islands which is not in touch with 
this great distributing agency. 


A Boon to Ex- 


hibitions 


gain, there is scarcely an Exposition which is not per- 
vaded by the Lyons spirit. Indeed it was at Expositions 
that Sir Joseph Lyons first revealed that instinctive 
appreciation of the wants of the public which has built 
up his gigantic business. Now and then his acumen, his 
instinct, have lifted an Exposition up from the Slough of 
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Despond and failure to a big success. This is what 
happened, for instance, at an Exposition in Newcastle, 
where empty grounds re-echoed to the footsteps of a few 
score of bored visitors, and in a week’s time, under the 
impulse of the policy of Sir Joseph, carried through by 
enterprise and genuine realisation of the popular needs 
and tastes, the teeming crowd that clamoured for admission 
had sometimes to be turned away. It all looked so simple, 
and at first it all looked so fool-hardy; but the Lyons 
programme was soon justified in his transformation of an 
abysmal failure into an extraordinary success. 


How his Busi- 


ness is run 


There are other guiding principles which have built up 
this great enterprise. First it has the enormous advan- 
tage of a perfectly united direction. By the side of Sir 
Joseph Lyons in all his undertakings there is his faithful 
friend and comrade, Mr. Montagu Gluckstein, one of the 
ablest men in business in London to-day. Then there is 
a large body of young members of the family, each bound 
up with the business, brought up to it, and sticking to 
it with as much vigilance and energy as if they were 
starting instead of maintaining a great institution. You 
cannot go into any of the big restaurants of Lyons 
without finding there in charge a Gluckstein or a Salmon 
—energetic, pleasant-mannered young men, who work like 
slaves, and yet with that curious sense of never being 
flurried or too busy for a talk with a friend nor ever 
distracted from the main duty of calmly superintending 
the working of the big machine. 


Fmployees with a Per- 


sonal Interest 


Another great guiding principle of the firm is that 
every one in it, from the humblest to the highest, is working 
at once for himself and for the firm. It is not the Board 
alone which is working for the shareholders ; nearly every 
one of that vast army of twenty thousand who are employed 
has a direct interest in helping the business; thus the 
shareholders have not a dozen people working for them but 
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twentythousand. This result is mainly due toa well-thought- 
out system by which there is certain commission on their 
takings to all employees, female as well as male ; and thus 
you have the guarantee against the slackness, the hostility 
even, which sometimes makes the employee not the friend 
but the enemy of the firm in which he is employed. This 
ingenious system of co-operation is strengthened by clubs, 
institutes, and finally this side of the firm has found 
expression in a little monthly publication, with the fantastic 
but natural name—due, it need scarcely be said, to the 
dramatic instinct of Sir Joseph—Zhe Lyons Mail. 





Philanthropy, Fasting 


and Domesticity 


Any sketch of Sir Joseph Lyons would be incomplete 
which did not make mention of the vast amount of work 
he does outside his business. An exposition for a great 
patriotic purpose, a benefit for some artist who has fallen 
by the wayside, an effort to lift a hospital out of the depths 
—any such enterprise will command not merely the money 
—money is easily given—but the inspiring genius, the 
energy and the valuable and unstinted time of Joseph 
Lyons. 

Finally it is one of the ironies of life that this man who 
passes much of his life in the midst of the Sybaritism of 
the great restaurant is, not merely because the dynamic 
energy of the soul is encased in a somewhat frail physique, 
but from personal taste, an ascetic of ascetics. He will 
sit in the midst of his restaurant with the long menus and 
bulky wine-lists before him, and trifle with a little bit 
of fish and a bottle of Perrier. And one more curious but 
pleasant irony: this great autocrat is the veriest slave ; 
but it is the worthy slavery of affection to a devoted wife. 


Sy 





The photograph of Sir Edward Grey reproduced with last month’s “ Stsdy in Personality” 


was by H. W. Barnett. 
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OF SANTA 
CASAS 


By Philip Gibbs. 


Our Special Correspondent in Fairyland 


lljmsmstratéo By--:::- 
Charics Robinson 


HE spirit of unrest, which has 
caused many strikes, in- 
dustrial conflicts and social 
upheavals among mortal men, 

invaded Fairyland during the autumn 
of Ig13, and reached a crisis 
just before Christmas. 

It was the Wicked Uncle who began 
it. Conspiring secretly with Mr. bill 
Stickers, who has never yet been pro- 
secuted in spite of all the warnings of 
the police, he plastered the magic walls 
of Fairyland with enormous posters 
printed with revolutionary war-cries 
in big black letters: 
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severe 


DOWN WITH CHRISTMAS ! 
NO MORE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS ! 

WON'T HAVE HOME RULE FOR 

CHILDREN ! 

FAIRIES WON’T BE 

DEATH TO HUMBUG AND 
VOTE FOR SELFISHNESS 
SENSE ! 


WE 
SLAVES ! 

SENTIMENT ! 
AND COMMON 


The Wicked Uncle held committee 
meetings in the Blue Bird Restaurant, 
addressed a mass meeting of revolting 
fairies outside the palace gates of Santa 
Claus, and endeavoured to produce a 
general strike of goblins and hobgoblins, 
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emotions, which ar 
carried to the world of mortals by the 
Old Man with the White Beard, and his 
attendants, every Yule-tide. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish. As 
the Clown said with a woe face, 
Fairyland is going to the Dogs—Bow 

Wow ! 


and generous 


begone 


The situation serious that 
Santa Claus, who rules Fairyland as a 
constitutional monarch, decided to hold 
a Parliament to discuss the grievances 
of his A proclamation was 
issued from the walls of his palact with 
a lantare of tin trumpets, 
tatives of all the fairy boroughs 
summoned to attend the Parliament 


House, built especially for the occasion 
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subjects. 
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Here weare again!’ Peter Pan heralded 
his approas h by i shrill ae Re k a doodlk - 
doo!’’ and flew into the top window 
of the Parliament House. He 
his Napoleonic uniform in honour of the 
important occa Columbine _ pit 
ouetted up the floor of the House, kissed 
Claus, and floated 
like a gossamer to her seat on the Right. 
Harlequin played Hide-and-Seek with 
the Comic Policeman behind the 
Speaker’s chair, and the Speaker him 


self the Right Hon. Sambo Golliwog 
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‘““Where 
is th « 
moon?’ he 
said in | 
me] 
enmiof 
“Where is 
my an i. 
beautiful 
moon 
Then he 

L burst into 
tears at the 
sight of 

W/odass2 Columbine, 
who was 
whispering to Harlequin. 

All the clocks in Fairyland chimed 
the hour of thirteen before the Speaker 
called upon the Wicked Uncle to open 
the debate by his motion to abolish 
the Spirit of Christmas. As he rose to 
his feet with an air of insolent ease he 
was greeted by a derisive ‘‘ Cock-a 
doodle-doo ’’ from Peter Pan, by loud 
miaowings from Dick Whittington’s cat, 
while the Clown deliberately sat on his 
lat and balanced a poker at the end of 
hisnose. Shouts of ‘‘ Order ! Ordet 
ime from members of the Opposition 

Not in the least disconcerted by this 
uproar, the Wicked Uncle fixed his 
le in his right eye, just to sl 
t] oul it, before letti 
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s poke 
a “the Relér Pon 
world of mortals has grown too old and 
too wise to be duped by the childish 
fantasies of fairyland. In the old days, 
when Santa Claus first invented the 
Yuletide idea—as I think, 
the simplicity of men was such that they 
could put their ambitions, thei 
business, their quarrels, their anxieties 


unwisely\ 


away 


for a little while, and wallow in an orgy 
of sentiment and superstition. They 
believed in fairies—strange as it may 
ippear to those of us who know our 
unreality !—they had faith in the 
virtues of generosity and alms-giving 


ind =good-fellowship, and as_ the 
hered round the Yule Log the 

delighted in old tales and lege 

ii rte c ol vod cheer, not wis 

but too well, and they delighted in t 

Feast of the Laughing Heart But 

Mr. S ( s you know, all that h 
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his top-boots and 

hurled it at the head of the 
Wicked Uncle, but owing to a 
faulty aim, it hit the Speaker on 
the black button in the middle of 
his white eye. Indescribable con- 
fusion followed, until the Wicked 
Uncle again obtained a hearing. 

“‘ As you know,” he said calmly, “ all 
that has been changed. The world no 
longer believes in fairies, and therefore, 
so far as we are concerned, the game 
is up.” 

“Speak for yourself!’ shouted 
Edward Bruin. 

“Wretch!”’ cried the Fairy Queen. 

“The world,”’ resumed the Wicked 
Uncle, “has grown old and weary 
and wise. It sees that sentiment 
does not pay. It sees that 
charity is unscientific and 
unprofitable. It sees 
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that the 

competition of 

modern life is too 

keen to permit of giving 

gf expensive presents to 
greedy children, and to ad- 

mit of all those needless ex- 
penses which are piled up in the 
Christmas holidays. The world— 
Mr. Speaker—has arrived at an age 
of truth, and has put away the old 
hypocrisy of loving one’s neighbours 
for one week in the year and hating 
them for the rest of the year, the old 
stupidity of peace and good-will, 
when life is warfare and the survival 
of the fittest; the old simplicity 


which could laugh and rejoice 
around the Yule Log, when there 
was no truce to the misery and 
sufferings of humanity. Do 

not let us deceive our- 

selves, gentlemen 
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The Clown rattled 
up in a clockwork 
motor-car from 
which he jumped 
with a double 


somersault 


The spirit of 
Christmas is 
as dead as 
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a kiss from her. I ( 
whisper to her all 
my dreams of love ( 
under the palemoon. 
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Ising my love-songs 
to her, so sweetly ] 






and so sadly that screamed a 
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“Christmas is a hollow fraud,” he said. 
“ Nobody wants it. Everybody hates 
it—except those who batten on its 
sentiment. It is an excuse for black- 
mail by poor relations, whining beggars, 
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schoolboys who expect tips from 
bachelor uncles, tradesmen who de- 


mand Christmas boxes for doing the 
work by which they earn their wages, 
and all such parasites. Let’s get rid 
of it before it gets rid of us.’’ 

So far the orators of revolt had had 
most to say for themselves, but now 
Peter Pan sprang to his feet and was 
greeted with great applause from all his 
friends on the Right, before he made a 
brilliant and impassioned speech. “‘ I 
have heard that the spirit of Christmas 
is dead! What folly is that? The 
spirit of Christmas is the spirit of youth, 
and youth never dies and never grows 


old. I will tell you of the things I 
know. Every year I leave the island 
of the Little White Bird and go to 


London, flying over the housetops, to 
visit the Darling family. But some- 
times | am tempted to stop at other 
windows, because behind so many oi 
them there are other Darling families, 
with mothers bending over the beds 
where the children are tucked up, with 
fathers stealing on tiptoe out of rooms 
where they have put the gifts of Santa 
Claus into stockings hung up on the 
bed-rails. I hear the children whisper- 
ing to each other before they go to 
sleep. ‘Christmas is coming!’ they 
say, ‘ old Santa Claus will soon be here ! 
We shall see Peter Pan again! How 
funny it is that he never grows up! ’ 

In all the streets over which I fly there 
are crowds of people outside the shops. 
Although Wendy is waiting for me, I 
stop to look into their faces. Some of 
them are tired faces, some of them are 
pinched and pallid, some of them are 
marked with the claws of old Father 
Time, but in their eyes there is a shining 
light. It is the Spirit of Christmas. 
1 play the eavesdropper and listen to 
their words. They have all been buying 
presents—pretty girls for their lovers, 
husbands for their wives, fathers and 
mothers for their children, school- 
boys and schoolgirls for the men and 
women whom they call ‘ pater’ and 
‘mater.’. None of them have ever 
enough money to buy all they want to 
buy for those they love, but however 
much money they have, no one ever 
buys anything for himself. That is 
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the great law of Christmas. No one 
must think of himself! And yet their 
laughter rings out while they count up 
all the people they are bound to remem- 
ber, and divide them into the last of 
the shillings that lie in their pockets. 
Old and young, they are all like children 
in the great nursery of life. Mr. 
Speaker, sir, I have seen old _bald- 
headed fellows chortling like small boys 
at the games which they have bought 
for their grandsons. I have peeped 
into Christmas windows and_ seen 
fathers and mothers playing with their 
children’s toys as though there were no 
butchers’ bills to pay and no stockings 
to mend, and no grey hairs upon 
grown-up heads. For a little while the 
Spirit of Christmas has given youth to 
them, and the forgetfulness of youth. 
On Christmas Day there is more than 
one Peter Pan in the world. There are 
thousands of Peters in love with thou- 
sands of Wendies, and for a little while 
they play the game of make-believe, 
and pretend to be pirates, and go hunt- 
ing bears beneath the table-cloth, or 
listen to old tales which are better than 
the truth. I call out to them, ‘ Do you 
believe in fairies?’ and there is a 
great clapping from men and women 
whose hearts have never grown up. 

I deny that the world has become old 
and wise and weary. I deny. that it 
has lost its faith in fairies. I deny that 
it is tired of Christmas. Every human 
heart, however withered and stale it 
may seem during part of the year, 
renews its youth when the Christmas 
bells are ringing and when Santa Claus 
comes with a sledge full of gifts, and 
When selfishness is changed into un- 
selfishness by the magic wand of the 
Fairy Queen. Hurrah for Christ- 
mas! Votes for children! Long live 
sentiment ! ”’ 

Peter Pan, after this long and elo- 
quent speech, rose from his place, flew 
gently above the heads of the assembly, 
perched on the high window-sill, and 
uttered a shrill and joyous ‘‘ Cock-a- 
doodle-doo ! ” 

Tremendous applause burst forth 
from both sides of the House. The 
Clown turned three double somersaults, 
Dick Whittington’s cat purred loudly 
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SANTA CLAUS 6zg 
and stroked its whiskers, the Fairy 
Queen pirouetted on one toe and 
flourished her star-tipped wand, the 
Right Hon. Edward Bruin, unable to 
conceal his delight, danced a two-step 
in front of the Speaker’s chair, the Mad 
Hatter flung his hat to the ceiling and 
caught it gracefully on his nose, Colum- 


The Wicked Uncle. 
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bine and Harlequin chased each other 
over the benches, and even Pierrot 
smiled in a melancholy way. A thou- 
sand fairies outside the Parliament 
House, hearing the great applause and 
guessing the cause of it, flew up to the 
window with fluttering wings and 
peered in with laughing eyes. 

The Wicked Uncle sat gloomily with 
his monocle screwed in his eye. The 
Bad Fairy tore her pocket-handkerchief 
to shreds and wept with vexation, and 
other members of the revolutionary 
party were silent and shamed. 

It was then that Santa Claus arose. 
Smiling benignly beneath his long white 
eyebrows, with his cotton-wool beard 
flowing down his scarlet cloak, he 
stretched out his hand and addressed 
the great assembly. ‘‘ My children,” 
he said, ‘“‘I am an old, old man, 
and I have seen many winters since 
the beginning of the world, but as 
I sat here dur- 
ing the first part 
of this debate, it 
seemed to me that 
my days of rule 
were at an end, 
and that Fairyland 
itself was doomed. 
I confess that I 
also, during recent 
years, have had my 
doubts as to the 
value of the old 
Yule-tide customs. 
I have taken my 
gifts sometimes to 
people so utterly 
selfish that they 
were unworthy 
of them. I have 
heard the spoilt 
children of life 
complaining of the 
folly of Christmas. 
I have heard the 
cynics scoffing at it. 
While the joy-bells 
have been ringing, 
proclaiming peace 
and good-will, I 
have seen nations 
at war with each 
other as in the old 
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The Rt. Hon. Edward Bruin, M.P, 
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pagan days which I remember from 
afar. I have seen people so stifled in 
luxury that they forget the misery of 
the poor, even when the spirit of Christ- 
mas calls them to charity. I have seen 
the Bad Fairy win many victories in 
spite of my good fairies with their magic 
wands. I have seen men gloomy in 
the presence of my mirth-makers, and 
unbelieving though Fairyland is re- 
vealed to their eyes, when the curtain 
rings up forthe Pantomime. But, after 
all, those people are few among mortals, 
and the great majority must not be 
punished for their sins. Peter Pan has 
rejoiced my old heart by reminding me 
of the spirit of youth which never dies. 
In listening to his words I heard the 
voice of my own youthfulness in the 
beginning of Time. My dear children, 
for the sake of our little comrades among 
men, and on behalf of all good people 
who are grateful for our gifts, I ask you 
to give me a vote 
of confidence, so 
that the Christmas 
of 1913 may be no 
less joyful than its 
predecessors. The 
motion of the 
Wicked Uncle is 
defeated, and I 
declare it to be 
null and void.” 
“Three cheers 
for Santa Claus !”’ 
shouted Peter Pan. 
Not only the 
representatives of 
the fairy boroughs, 
but all the inhabi- 
tants of Fairy- 
land. cheered and 
cheered again, and 
before the echoes 
of that great ova: 
tion had died away 
a wireless message 
was on its way to 
the world from the 
clock-tower of San- 
ta Claus’s Parlia- 
ment. It spelt out 
the good old words 
“ZA Merry 
Christmas !”’ 
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By William John Locke 


Ilkustrated By Fréderick Garoner 


AUL KEGWORTHY, ‘‘ The Fortunate Youth,’’ lived with his mother, Mrs. Button, 
his step-father, Mr. Button, and six little Buttons, his half-brothers and sisters, in 
Budge Street, Bludston, a factory-town in Northern England. Little Paul is the 
victim of his mother’s venomous hatred. He himself suspects that the Buttons are not 
his real parents and cherishes a cornelian heart given to him by a grand lady who refers to him 
as ‘‘ a poor little prince in a fairy tale.”’ 

Subsequently, he is kicked into a factory, and reading and dreaming that he is of noble 
birth become his solace. After a time he runs off to London with Barney Bill, a wandering 
Caravan merchant. 

On his arrival there, through an introduction to Cyrus Rowlatt, R.A., he becomes a model. 
He lodges off the Euston Road, where he is greatly admired by Jane, his landlady’s daughter. 
Deciding at last that his cecupation is unmanly, he leaves it for the stage, adopting the name of 
Savelli. Lack of talent obliges him to be content with the provinces, and he loses J ane’s address. 
Stranded through a defaulting manager, he tries to walk to London, but faints through ex- 
haustion in the drive of Drane’s Court, the residence of Colonel Winwocd and his sister. Miss 
Ursula decides that he shall remain to be nursed. Afterwards, discovering his poverty and 
convinced of his aristocratic origin, she proposes that he shall become Colonel Winwood’s private 
secretary. He develops a talent for political organisation and platform oratory, and becomes 
also a persona grata in scciety. The Princess Zobraska, widow of a member of a Royal Balkan 
House, is greatly attracted by him, and Paul falls in love with her. She comes to hear him 
speak as secretary of the Young England League at Hickney Heath. Amongst the audience 
he suddenly sees Barney Bill and Jane, and is afterwards introduced by them to Silas Finn, 
owner of ‘‘ Fish Palaces, Limited,’’ a Radical, and a devout Christadelphian dissenter. Mean- 
while Paul's friendship with the Princess, ripening in the sunshine of a holiday in Venice, is 
crowned by a mutual declaration of love. 

Paul, determined to win fame, now throws himself energetically into political work. He 
is invited to stand as Conservative candidate for the Borough of Hickney Heath. One evening 
he receives a visit from Jane, Barney Bill and Silas Finn. Believing himself inspired by a divine 
command, Silas Finn implores Paul to withdraw his candidature, as he himself is to be his 
opponent. In a fit of passion he discloses the fact that he is Paul’s father, and Barney Bill con- 
firms it. It is explained that Mrs. Button, who is now dead, was his mother, and that Silas 
Finn had changed his name after serving a term of imprisonment for assaulting her. Paul 
expresses his intention of continuing his political career, and sends for the Princess, Colonel 
and Miss Winwocd, who have called for him. 








This story began in the May issue. Copies of that and the succeeding numbers 
can be obtained from the Publisher 


_ rer he lived through his past life and faced 
CHAPTER XVI an adumbration of the future. 
N the tense silence The door was thrown open and the 
ofthe few moments Princess appeared, smiling, happy, a 
of waiting Paul black ostrich feather in her hat and 
passedfromthe boy sable stole hanging loose from her 
to whom the earth shoulders; a great and radiant lady. 
had been a fairy Behind her came the Colonel and Ur- 
land to the man_ sula Winwood. Paul bent over the 
grappling with Princess’s outstretched hand. 
great realities. In those few moments a lie thousand pardons for keeping 
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you waiting. I did not know you had 
come. I was engaged with my friends. 
May I have the honour of presenting 
them ? Princess, this is Mr. Silas Finn, 
the managing director of Fish Palaces, 
Limited. These are two very dear 
friends, Miss Seddon—Mr. Simmons. 
Miss Winwood—Colonel Winwood, 
may [?” 

He waved an introductory hand. 
The Princess bowed ; then, struck by 
their unsmiling faces and by Paul’s 
strange manner, turned to him quickly. 

“ Owest ce quil ya?” 

‘* Je vais vous le dire.” 

He pushed a chair. She sat down, 
Ursula Winwood sat in Paul’s writing- 
chair. The others remained standing. 

“Mr. Finn called to inform me that 
he has been adopted as the Liberal 
candidate for Hickney Heath.” 

‘“ My felicitations,”’ said the Princess. 

Silas bowed to her gravely and ad- 
dressed Colonel Winwood. 

““We have been, sir—Mr. Savelli 
and I—for some time on terms of per- 
sonal friendship in the constituency.”’ 

“T see, I see,’”’ replied the Colonel, 
though he was somewhat puzzled. 
“Very polite and friendly, I’m sure.” 

‘““ Mr. Finn also urges me to withdraw 
my candidature,” said Paul. 

The Princess gave a little incredulous 
laugh. Ursula Winwood rose and, 
with a quick protective step, drew 
nearer Paul. Colonel Winwood frowned. 

“Withdraw? In Heaven’s name 
why ?”’ 

Silas Finn tugged at his black-and- 
white-streaked beard and looked at his 
son. 

“Need we go into it again? There 
are religious reasons, which perhaps, 
Madam,”’’—Silas addressed the Prin- 
cess—‘‘ you might misunderstand. Mr. 
Savelli possibly thinks I am a fanatic. 
I can’t help it. I have warned him. 
That isenough. Good-bye, Mr. Savelli.”’ 

He held out his hand ; but Paul did 
not take it. ‘“‘ You forget, Mr. Finn, 
that I asked you tostay.”’ He clutched 


the sides of his jacket till his knuckles 
grew white, and he set his teeth. “‘ Mr. 
Finn has another reason for wishing 
me not to oppose him— 

“That reason you need never give,” 


” 
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cried Silas in a loud voice, and starting 
forward. ‘‘ You know that I make no 
claims whatsoever.” 

““T know that,” said Paul, coldly ; 


“but I am going to give it all the 
same.’’ He paused, held up his hand 
and looked at the Princess. “ Mr. 


Silas Finn happens to be my father. 

“Good God!” gasped the Colonel, 
after a flash of silence. 

The Princess caught a quick breath 
and sat erect in her chair. 

‘“ Votre pére, Paul?” 

‘Yes, Princess. Until half-an-hour 
ago I did not know it. Never in my 
life did I know that I had a father 
living. My friends there can_ bear 
witness that what I say is true.” 

** But Paul dear,” said Miss Winwood, 
laying her kind fingers on his arm and 
searching his face, “‘ you told us that 
your parents were dead and that they 
were Italians.” 

“ Thied,” replied Paul calmly. “ But 
I honestly believed the woman who 
was my mother not to be my mother, 
and [ had never heard of my father. 
I had to account for myself to you. 
Your delicacy, Miss Winwood, enabled 
me to invent as little as possible.” 

“ But your name—Savelli ? ”’ 

“ T took it when I went on the stage 
—I had a few years’ obscure and un- 
successful struggle. You will remember 
I came to you starving and penniless.”’ 

The Princess grew white, and her 
delicate nostrils quivered. 

“Et monsieur votre pére— she 
checked herself. ‘‘ And your father, 
what do you say he is? ”’ 

Paul’motioned to Silas to speak. 

‘““T, madam,”’ said the latter, “am 
a self-made man, and by the establish- 
ment of fried-fish shops all over London 
and the great provincial towns, have, 
by the grace of God, amassed a con- 
siderable fortune.”’ 

“ Fried fish ? ” 
a queer voice. 

Silas looked at her out of his melan- 
choly and unhumorous eyes. 

“Yes, madam.”’ 

“T have also learned,” said Paul, 
‘that my grandmother was a Sicilian 
who played a street-organ. Hence my 
Italian blood.” 


said the Princess in 
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Jane, standing by the door with 
Barney Bill, most agonised of old men, 
wholly nervous, twisting with gnarled 
fingers the broken rim of his hard 
felt hat, turned aside so that no one 
but Bill should see a sudden gush of 
tears. For she had realised how drab 
and unimportant she was in the presence 
of the great and radiant lady; also 
how the great and radiant lady was 
the God-sent mate for Paul, never so 
great a man as now when he was cutting 
out his heart for truth’s sake. 

‘“‘T should like to tell you what my 
life has been,’’ continued Paul, “ in 
the presence of those who know it 
already. That’s why I asked them to 
stay. Until an hour ago I lived in 
dreams. In my own fashion I was an 
honest man. But now I’ve got this 
knowledge of my origin, the dreams 
are swept away and I stand naked to 
myself. If I left you, Miss Winwood, 
and Colonel Winwood, who have been 
so good to me—and Her Highness, who 
has deigned to honour me with her 
friendship—in a moment’s doubt as to 
my antecedents I should be an im- 
postor.”’ 

“No, no, my boy,” said Colonel Win- 
wood, who was standing with hands 
deep in trouser pockets and his head 
bent, staring at the carpet. ‘“‘ No 
words like that in thishouse. Besides, 
why should we want to go into all this?” 

He had the Englishman’s detestation 
of unpleasant explanations. Ursula 
Winwood supported him. 

“Yes, why ?”’ she asked. 

‘But it would be very interesting,” 
said the Princess slowly, cutting her 
words. 

Paul met her eyes, which she had 
hardened, and saw beneath them pain 
and anger and wounded pride and re- 
pulsion. For a second he allowed an 
agonized appeal to flash through his. 
He knew that he was deliberately 
killing the love in her heart. He felt 
the monstrous cruelty of it. A mo- 
mentary doubt shook him. Was he 
justified ? A short while ago she had 
entered the room her face alight with 
love ; now her face was as stern and 
cold as his own. Had he the right to 
use the knife like this? Then cer- 
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tainty came. It had to be. The 
swifter the better. She of all human 
beings must no longer be deceived. 
Before her, at supreme cost, he must 
stand clean. 

“It’s not very interesting,” said he. 
“And it’s soon told. I was a ragged 
boy in a slum in a Lancashire town. I 
slept on sacking in a scullery, and very 
seldom had enough toeat. The woman 
whom I didn’t think was my mother 
ill-treated me. I gather now that she 
hated me because she hated my father. 
She deserted him when I was a year 
old and disappeared ; she never spoke 
of him. I don’t know exactly how 
old I am. I chose a birthday at ran- 
dom, Asachild I worked in a factory. 
You know what child-labour in fac- 
tories was some years ago. I might 
have been there still, if my dear old 
friend there hadn’t helped me when I 
was thirteen to run away. He used 
to go through the country in a van 
selling mats and chairs. He brought 
me to London, and found me a lodging 
with Miss Seddon’s mother. So, Miss 
Seddon and I were children together. 
I became an artist’s model. When I 
grew too old for that to be a dignified 
occupation, I went on the stage. Then 
one day, starving and delirious, I 
stumbled through the gates of Drane’s 
Court and fell at Miss Winwood’s feet. 
That’s all.” 

‘““ Since we’ve begun, we may as well 
finish and get it over,’ said Colonel 
Winwood, still with bent head, but 
looking at Paul from beneath his eye- 
brows. ‘When and how did you 
come across this gentleman who you 
say is your father ? ”’ 

Paul told the story in a few words. 

“And now that you have heard 
everything,” said he, “ would you think 
me justified in withdrawing my candi- 
dature ? ”’ 

“Certainly not,” said the Colonel. 
“ You’ve got your duty to the Party.”’ 

‘And you, Miss Winwood ? ” 

“Can you ask? You have your 
duty to the country.” 

“And you, Princess ? ” 

She met his challenging eyes and 
rose in a stately fashion. 

“T am not equal to these compli- 
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cations of English politics, Mr. Savelli,”’ 
she said. She held herself very erect, 
but her lips trembled and tears were 
very near hereyes. She turned to Miss 
Winwood and held out her hand. “I 
am afraid we must postpone our dis- 
cussion of the Forlorn Widows. It is 
getting late. Au revoir, Colonel Win- 
wood———”’ 

“T will see you to your carriage.”’ 

On the threshold she turned, in- 
cluded Paul in a vague bow to the com- 
pany, and passed through the door 
which Colonel Winwood held open. 
Paul watched her until she disappeared 
—disappeared haughtily out of his life, 
taking his living heart with her, leaving 
him with a stone very heavy, very cold, 
dead. And he was smitten as with 
a great darkness. He remained quite 
still for a few moments after the door 
had closed, then with a sudden jerk he 
drew himself up. 

‘Mr. Finn,” said he, “as I’ve told 
you, I address my first meeting to- 
night. I am going to make public the 
fact that I’m your son.”’ 

Silas put his hand to his head and 
looked at him wildly. 

“No, no,” he muttered hoarsely— 

no. 

‘“ Tsee no reason,’ said Miss Winwood 
gently. 

““T see every reason,” said Paul. 
“‘T must live in the light now. The 
truth or nothing.” 

‘Then obey your conscience, Paul,” 
she answered. 

But Silas came forward with his 
outstretched hands. 

“You can’t do it. You can’t do it, 
I tell you. It’s impossible.” 

“Why?” 

He replied in an odd voice, and with 
a glance at Miss Winwood. “I must 
tell you afterwards.” 

‘““T will leave you,” she said. 

‘Mr. Finn,” she shook hands with 
him, “I hope you’re proud of your 
son.” And then she shook hands with 
Jane and Barney Bill. “I’m glad to 
meet such old friends of Paul.” And 


to Paul, as he held the door open, she 
said, her clear kind eyes full on him, 
“Remember, we want men in England.”’ 

‘Thank God, we’ve got women,” 
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said he, with lips from which he could 
not keep a sudden quiver. 

He closed the door and came up to 
his father standing on the hearthrug. 

“And now, why sbouldn’t I speak ? 
Why shouldn’t I be an honest man in- 
stead of an impostor ? ” 

“Out of pity for me, my son.’ 

“ Pity ? Why, what harm would it 
do you? There’s nothing dishonour- 
able in father and son fighting an 
election.’”’ He laughed without much 
mirth. ‘“‘ It’s what some people would 
call sporting. As for me, personally, I 
don’t see why you should be ashamed 
of owning me. My record is clean 
enough.” 

‘But mine isn’t, Paul,” said Silas 
mournfully. 

For the first time Paul bowed his 
head. “I’m sorry,” said he. “I 
forgot.”” Then he raised it again. 
“ But that’s all over and buried in the 


’ 


past.” 

“Tt may be unburied.” 

“ How?” 

“Don’t you see?” cried Jane. 
“Even I can. If you spring your 


relationship upon the public, it will 
create an enormous sensation—it will 
set the place on fire with curiosity. 
They'll dig up everything they can 
about you—everything they can about 
him. Oh, Paul, don’t you see ? ”’ 

“It’s up agin a man, sonny,” said 
Barney Bill, limping towards them, 
“it’s up agin a candidate, you under- 
stand, him not being a Fenian or a 
Irish patriot, that he’s been in gaol. 
Penal servitude ain’t a nice state of 
life to be reminded of, sonny. Whereas 
if you leaves things as they is, nobody’s 
going to ask no questions.” 

‘“That’s my point,” said Silas Finn. 

Paul looked from one to the other, 
darkly. Ina kind of dull fierce passion 
he had made up his mind to clear him- 
self before the world, to rend to tatters 
his garments of romance, to snap his 
fingers at the stars and destiny and 
such-like deluding toys, to stand a 
young Ajax defying the thunderbolts. 
Here came the first check. 

“Tf they found out as how he’d done 
time, they’d find out for why,” said 
Bill, cocking his head earnestly. 
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As Paul, engaged in sombre thought, 
made no reply, Silas turned away, his 
hands uplifted in supplication, and 
prayed aloud. He had sinned in giving 
way to his anger. He prostrated him- 
self before the divine vengeance. If 
this was his apportioned punishment, 
might God give him meekness and 
strength to bear it. The tremulous, 
crying voice, the rapt, fanatical face, 
and the beseeching attitude struck a 
bizarre note in the comfortable and 
worldly room, Supported on either 
side by Jane, helpless and anxious, and 
Barney Bill, crooked, wrinkled, with 
his close-cropped white hair and little 
liquid diamond eyes, still nervously 
tearing his hat-brim, he looked almost 
grotesque. To Paul he seemed less a 
man than a creation of another planet, 
with unknown and incalculable instincts 
and impulses, who had come to earth 
and with foolish hand had wiped out 
the meaning of existence. Yet he felt 
no resentment, but rather a weary 
pity for the stranger blundering through 
an unsympathetic world. As soon as 
there came a pause in the prayer, he 
said not ungently : 

“The Almighty is not going to use 
me as an instrument to punish you, if 
I can help it.. I quite appreciate your 
point. I'll say nothing.” 

Barney Bill jerked his thumb to- 
wards the chair where the Princess had 
been sitting : 

“She won’t give it away ? 

Paul smiled sadly. ‘“‘ No, old man. 
She'll keep it to herself.” 

That marked the end of the inter- 
view. Paul accompanied the three 
downstairs. 

‘““T meant to act for the best, Paul,”’ 
said Silas piteously, on parting. ‘‘ Tell 
me that I haven’t made you my 
enemy.” 

“ God forbid,” said Paul. 

He went slowly up to his room again 
and threw himself in his writing-chair. 
His eye fell upon the notes on the sheet 
of foolscap. The Radical candidate 
having been chosen, they were no longer 
relevant to his speech. He crumpled 
up the paper and threw it into the 
waste-paper basket. His speech! He 
A couple 
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held his head in both hands. 
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of hours hence he would be addressing 
a vast audience, the centre of the hopes 
of thousands of his fellow countrymen. 
The thought beat upon his brain. He 
had had the common nightmare of 
standing with conductor’s baton in 
front of a mighty orchestra and being 
paralysed by sense of impotence. No 
less a nightmare was his present posi- 
tion. A couple of hours ago he was 
athrill with confidence and joy of battle. 
But then he was a different man. The 
morning stars, the stars of his destiny, 
sang together in the ever-deepening 
glamour of the Vision Splendid. He 
was entering into the lists of Camelot 
to fight for his Princess. He was the 
Mysterious Knight, parented in fairy- 
far Avilion, the Fortunate Youth, the 
Awakener of England. Now he was 
but a base-born young man who had 
attained a high position by false pre- 
tences; an ordinary adventurer with 
a glib tongue; a self-educated, self- 
seeking, commonplace fellow. At least, 
so he saw himself in his Princess’s eyes. 
And he had meant that she should thus 
behold him. No longer was he entering 
lists to fight for her. For what hope- 
less purpose was he entering them? To 
awaken England? The awakener must 
have his heart full of dreams and 
visions and glamour and joy and 
throbbing life ; and in his heart there 
was death. 

He drew out the little cornelian 
talisman at the end of his watch-chain 
and looked at it bitterly. It was but a 
mocking symbol of illusion. He un- 
hooked it and laid it on the table. He 
would carry it about with him no 
longer. He would throw it away. 

Ursula Winwood quietly entered the 
room. 

“You must come down and have 
something to eat before the meeting.” 

Paul rose. ‘“‘ I don’t want anything, 
thank you, Miss Winwood.”’ 

“But James and Ido. So come and 
join us.” 

““ Are you coming to the meeting ? ” 
he asked in surprise. 

“Of course.”” She lifted her eye- 
brows. ‘“‘ Why not?” 

“ After what you have heard ? ” 

“‘ All the more reason for us to go.’ 
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She smiled as she had smiled on that 
memorable evening six years ago when 
she had stood with the horrible pawn- 
ticket in her hand. “ James has to 
support the Party. I have to support 
you. James will do the same as I in 
adayortwo, Just give him time. His 
mind doesn’t work very quickly, not 
as quickly as a woman’s. Come,’ she 
said. ‘‘ When we have a breathing- 
space you can tell me all about it. But 
in the meantime I’m pretty sure I 
understand.”’ 

‘““ How can you ?” he asked wearily. 
“You have other traditions.” 

**T don’t know about traditions ; but 
I don’t give my love and take it away 
again. I set rather too much value on 
it. I understand because I love you.”’ 

“Others with the same traditions 
can’t understand.” 

““T’m not proposing to marry you,” 
she said bluntly. “That makes a 
difference.” 

“Tt does,” said he, meeting her eyes 
unflinchingly. 

“Tf you weren’t a brave man, I 
shouldn’t say such a thing to you. 
Anyhow I understand you're the last 
man in the world who should take me 
for a fool.” 

““My God!” said Paul in a choky 
voice. “‘ What can I do to thank you? ” 

“ Win the election.” 

“You are still my dearest lady—my 
very very dearest lady,” said he. 

Her shrewd eyes fell upon the cor- 
nelian heart. She picked it up and 
held it out to him on her plump palm. 

““ Why have you taken this off your 
watch-chain ? ” 

“It’s a little false god,” said he. 

“It’s the first thing you asked for 
when you recovered from your illness, 
You said you had kept it since you were 
atiny boy. See? Iremember. You 
set great value on it then ? ” 

‘“T believed in it,”’ said Paul. 

“ And now you don’t ? But a woman 
gave it to you.” 

“Yes,” said Paul, wondering, in his 
masculine way, how the deuce she knew 
that. ‘I was a brat of eleven.” 

“Then keep it. Put it on your 
chain again. I’m sure it’s a true little 
god. Take it back to please me.” 
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As there was nothing, from lapping 
up Eisel to killing a crocodile, that Paul 
would not have done, in the fulness of 
his wondering gratitude, for his dearest 
lady, he meekly attached the heart to 
his chain and put it in his pocket. 

“T must tell you,” said he, “ that 
the lady—she seemed a goddess to me 
then—chose me as her champion in a 
race, a race of urchins at a Sunday- 
school treat, and I didn’t win. But 
she gave me the cornelian heart as a 
prize.” 

“‘ But as my champion you will win,” 
said Miss Winwood. ‘ My dear boy,” 
she said, and her eyes grew very tender 
as she laid her hand on the young man’s 
arm, “‘ believe what an old woman is 
telling you is true. Don’t throw away 
any little shred of beauty you’ve ever 
had in your life. The beautiful things 
are really the true ones, though they 
may seem to be illusions. Without the 
trinket or what it stood for, would you 
be here now?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Paul. “I 
might have taken a more honest road 
to get here.” 

“We took you to ourselves as a 
bright human! being, Paul—not for 
what you might or might not have 
been. By the way, what have you 
decided as regards making public the 
fact of your relationship? ”’ 

“‘ My father, for his own reasons, has 
urged me not to do so.” 

Miss Winwood drew a long breath. 

“T’m glad to hear it,” she said. 

So Paul, comforted by one woman’s 
amazing loyalty, went out that evening 
and addressed his great meeting. But 
the roar of applause that welcomed him 
echoed through void spaces of his being. 
He felt neither thrill nor fear. The 
speech prepared by the Fortunate Youth 
was delivered by a stranger to itsglowing 
and dancing eloquence. The words 
came trippingly enough, but the in- 
forming Spirit was gone. Those in the 
audience familiar with the magic of his 
smile were disappointed. The sound- 
ness of his policy satisfied the hard- 
headed, but he made no appeal to the 
imaginative. If his speech did not fall 
flat, it was not the clarion voice that 
his supporters had anticipated. They 
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whispered together with depressed head- 
shakings. Their man was not in form. 
He was nervous. What he said was 
right enough, but his utterance lacked 
fire. It carried conviction to those 
already convinced ; but it could make 
no proselytes. Had they been mis- 
taken in their choice? Too young a 


man, hadn’t he bitten off a hunk 
greater than he could chew? So the 
inner ring of local politicians. An elec- 


tion audience, however, brings its own 
enthusiasms, and it must be a very dull 
dog indeed who damps their ardour. 
They cheered prodigiously when Paul 
sat down, and a crowd of zealots waiting 
outside the building cheered him again 
as he drove off. But Paul knew that 
he had been a failure. He had de- 
livered another man’s speech. To- 
morrow and the day after and the day 
after that, and ever afterwards, if he 
held to the political game, he would 
have to speak in his own new person. 
What kind of a person would the new 
Paul be ? 

He drove back almost in silence with 
the Colonel and Miss Winwood, vainly 
seeking to solve the problem, The 
foundations of his life had been swept 
away. His foot rested on nothing 
solid save his own manhood. That no 
shock should break down. He would 
fight. He would win the election. He 
set his lips in grim determination. If 
life held no higher meaning, it at least 
offered this immediate object for ex- 
istence. Besides he owed the most 
strenuous effort of his soul to the de- 
voted and loyal woman whose face he 
saw dimly opposite. Afterwards come 
what might. The Truth at any rate. 
Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 

These were “ prave ’orts ’’ and valor- 
ous protestations. But when their 
light supper was over and Colonel Win- 
wood had retired, Ursula Winwood 
lingered in the dining-room, her heart 
aching for the boy who looked so stern 
and haggard. She came behind him 
and touched his hair. 

‘“ Poor boy,”’ she murmured. 

Then Paul—he was very young, 
barely thirty—broke down, as perhaps 
she meant that he should, and, elbows 
sprawling amid the disarray of the 
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meal, poured out all the desolation of 
his soul, and for the first time cried out 
in anguish for the woman he had lost. 
So, as love lay a-bleeding mortally 
pierced, Ursula Winwood wept unac- 
customed tears and with tender fingers 
strove to staunch the wound, 


CHAPTER XIX 


AYS of strain followed: days of a 
thousand engagements, a thou- 
sand interviews, a thousand 

journeyings, a thousand speeches ; days 
in which he was reduced to an unre- 
sisting automaton mechanically utter- 
ing the same formulas ; days in which 
the irresistible force of the campaign 
swept him along without volition. And 
day followed day and not a sign came 
from the Princess Zobraska either of 
condonation or resentment. It was as 
though she had gathered her skirts 
around her and gone disdainfully out 
of his life for ever. If speaking were 
to be done, it was for her to speak. 
Paul could not plead. It was he who, 
in a way, had cast her off. In effect 
he had issued the challenge: “‘I ama 
child of the gutter, an adventurer mas- 
querading under an historical name, and 
you are a royal princess. Will you 
marry me now?” She had given her 
answer, by walking out of the room, her 
proud head in the air. It was final, as 
far as he was concerned. He could do 
nothing—not even beg his dearest lady 
to plead for him. Besides, rumour had 
it that the Princess had cancelled her 
town engagements and gone to More- 
bury. So he walked in cold and dark- 
ness, uninspired, and though he worked 
with feverish energy, the heart and pur- 
pose of his life were gone. 

As in his first speech, so in his cam- 
paign, he failed. He had been chosen 
for his youth, his joyousness, his 
magnetism, his radiant promise of great 
things to come. He went about the 
constituency an anxious, haggard man, 
working himself to death without 
being able to awaken a spark of emo- 
tion in the heart of anybody. He lost 
ground daily. On the other hand, 
Silas Finn, with his enthusiasms, and 
his aspect of an inspired prophet, made 
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alarming progress. He swept the mul- 
titude. Paul Savelli, the young man 
of the social moment, had an army of 
helpers, members of Parliament making 
speeches, friends on the Unionist press 
writing flamboyant leaders, fair ladies 
in automobiles hunting for voters 
through the slums of Hickney Heath. 
Silas Finn had scarcely a_ personal 
friend. But hope reigned among his 
official supporters, whereas depression 
began to descend over Paul’s brilliant 
host. 

“ They want stirring up a bit,’’ said 
the Conservative agent despondently. 
“T hear old Finn’s meetings go with a 
bang. They nearly raised the roof off 
last night. We want some roof-raising 
on this side.” 

“I do my best,” said Paul coldly, 
but the reproach cut deep. He was a 
failure. No nervous or intellectual 
effort could save him now, though he 
spent himself to the last heartbeat. He 
was the sport of a mocking Will 0’ the 
Wisp which he had taken for Destiny. 

Once on coming out of his head- 
quarters he met Silas, who was walking 
up the street with two or three of his 
committee-men. In accordance with 
the ordinary amenities of English 
political life, the two candidates shook 
hands, and withdrew a pace or two 
aside to chat for a while. This was 
the first time they had come together 
since the afternoon of revelation, and 
there was a moment of constraint 
during which Silas tugged at his 
streaked beard and looked with mourn- 
ful wistfulness at his son. 

““T wish I were not your opponent, 
Paul,” said he in a low voice, so as not 
to be overheard. 

“That doesn’t matter a bit,’ Paul 
replied courteously. ‘‘I see you're 
putting up an excellent fight.” 

“It’s the Lord’s battle. Ifit weren’t, 
do you think I would not let you win ? ” 

The same old cry. Through sheer 
repetition, Paul began almost to be- 
lieve init. He felt very weary. In his 


father’s eyes he recognised, with a pang, 
the glow of a faith which he had lost. 
Their likeness struck him, and he saw 
himself, his old self, beneath the un- 
questioning though sorrowful eyes. 
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“That’s the advantage of a belief 
in the Almighty’s personal interest,’’ he 
answered, with a touch of irony: “‘ what- 
ever happens, one is not easily dis- 
illusioned.”’ 

“That is true, my son,”’ said Silas. 

‘ Jane is well? ’”’ Paul asked, after 
an instant’s pause, breaking off the 
profitless discussion. 

“Very well.”’ 

“And Barney Bill ? ” 

‘““ He upbraids me bitterly for what 
I have said.”’ 

Paul smiled at the curiously stilted 
phrase. 

“ Tell him from me not to do it. 
love to them both.” 

They shook hands again, and Paul 
drove off in the motor-car that had 
been placed at his disposal during the 
election, and Silas continued his sober 
walk with his committee-men up the 
muddy street. Whereupon Paul con- 
ceived a sudden hatred for the car. It 
was but the final artistic touch to this 
comedy of mockery of which he had 
been the victim. . . . Perhaps God was 
on his father’s side, after all—on the 
side of them who humbly walked and 
not of them who rode in proud chariots. 
But his political creed, his sociological 
convictions rose in protest. How could 
the Almighty be in league with all that 
was subversive of social order, all that 
was destructive to Imperial cohesion, 
all that which inevitably tended to 
England’s downfall ? He turned sud- 
denly to his companion, the Conserva- 
tive agent. 

“Do you think God has got common- 
sense ? ”’ 

The agent, not being versed in specu- 
lations regarding the attributes of the 
Deity, stared ; then, disinclined to com- 
mit himself, took refuge in platitude. 

‘““God moves in a mysterious way, 
Mr. Savelli.” 

‘“‘ That’s rot,’ said Paul. ‘‘ If there’s 
an Almighty, He must move in a 
common-sense way ; otherwise the whole 
of this planet would have busted up 
long ago. Do you think it’s common- 
sense to support the present Govern- 
ment ? ”’ 

“Certainly not,” said the Agent, 
fervently. 
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“Then if God supported it, it 
wouldn’t be common-sense on His 
part. It would be merely mysterious ? ” 

“T see what you’re driving at,” said 
the Agent. ‘‘ Our opponent undoubt- 
edly has been making free with the 
name of the Almighty in his speeches. 
As a matter of fact he’s rather crazy on 
the subject. I don’t think it would be 
a bad move to make a special reference 
to it. It’s all damned _ hypocrisy. 
There’s a chap in the old French play— 
what’s his name ? ” 

“ Tartuffe.”’ 

“That’s it. Well, there you are. 
That speech of his yesterday—now why 
don’t you take it and wring religiosity 
and hypocrisy and Tartuffism out of 
it? You know how to do that sort of 
thing. You can score tremendously. 
I never thought of it before. By 
George ! you can get him in the neck 
if you like.” 

“But I don’t like,” said Paul. “I 
happen to know that Mr. Finn is sin- 
cere in his convictions.” 

“ But, my dear sir, what does his 
supposed sincerity matter in political 
contest ? ”’ 

“It’s the difference between dirt and 
cleanliness,” said Paul. ‘‘ Besides, as 
I told you at the outset, Mr. Finn and 
I are close personal friends, and I have 
the highest regard for his character. He 
has seen that his side has scrupulously 
refrained from personalities with regard 
to me, and I insist on the same obser- 
vance with regard to him.” 

“ With all due deference to you, Mr. 
Savelli, you were called only the day 
before yesterday ‘the spoiled darling 
of Duchesses’ boudoirs.’ ”’ 

“It wasn’t with Mr. Finn’s cogni- 
sance. I’ve found that out.” 

“ Well,” said the agent, leaning back 
in the luxurious limousine, ‘‘ I don’t see 
why somebody, without your cog- 
nisance, shouldn’t call Mr. Finn the 
spoiled minion of the Almighty’s ante- 
chamber. That’s a devilish good catch- 
phrase,” he added, starting forward 
in the joy of his newborn epigram. 
“ Devilish good. ‘ The spoiled minion 
of the Almighty’s antechamber.’ It'll 
become historical.” 

“Tf it does,”’ said Paul, ‘it will be 
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associated with the immediate retire- 
ment of the Conservative candidate.” 

“Do you really mean that ? ” 

It was Paul’s turn to start forward. 
“My dear Wilson,” said he, “if you 
or anybody else thinks I’m a man to 
talk through his hat, I’ll retire at once. 
I don’t care a damn about myself. Not 
a little tuppenny damn. What the 
devil does it matter to me whether I 
get into Parliament or not ? Nothing. 
Not a tuppenny damn. You can’t 
understand. It’s the party and the 
country. For myself, personally, the 
whole thing can go to blazes. I’m in 
earnest, dead earnest,” he continued, 
with a vehemence incomprehensible to 
Wilson. “If anybody doesn’t think 
so, I'll clear out at once,’”’—he snapped 
his fingers. ‘‘ But while I’m candidate 
everything I say I mean. I mean it 
intensely—with all my soul. And I 
say that if there’s a single insulting 
reference to Mr. Finn during this elec- 
tion, youll be-up against the wreck of 
your own potitteal career,”’—~ 

The agent watched the workings of 
his candidate’s dark clear-cut face. He 
was very proud of his candidate, and 
found it difficult to realise that there 
were presumably sane people who 
would not vote for him on sight. A 
lingering memory of grammar-school 
days flashed on him when he told his 
wife later of the conversation, and he 
likened Paul to a wrathful Apollo. 
Anxious to appease the god, he said 
humbly : 

“It was the merest of suggestions, 
Mr. Savelli. Heaven knows we don’t 
want to descend to personalities, and 
your retirement would be an unqualifi- 
able disaster. But—you’ll pardon my 
mentioning it—you began this dis- 
cussion by asking me whether the 
Almighty had common-sense.” 

“Well, has He or not ? ” 

“ Of course,’ said Wilson. 

“ Then we're going to win this elec- 
tion,” said Paul. 

If he could have met enthusiasm with 
enthusiasm, all would have been well. 
The awakener of England could have 
captivated hearts by glowing pictures 
of a great and glorious future. It 
would have been a counter-blaze to 








oS THE PALL 
that lit by his opponent, which flamed 
in all the effulgence of a reckless re- 
former’s promise, revealing a Utopia 
in which there would be no drunken- 
ness, no crime, no poverty, and in 
which the rich, apparently, would have 
to work very hard in order to support 
the poor in comfortable idleness. But 
beyond proving fallacies, Paul could do 
nothing—and even then, has there ever 
been a mob since the world began 
susceptible to logical argument? So, 
all through the wintry days of the cam- 
paign, Silas Finn carried his fiery cross 
through the constituency, winning fren- 
zied adherents, while Paul found it 
hard to raily the faithful round the 
drooping standard of St. George. 

The days went on. Paul addressed 
his last meeting on the eve of the poll. 
By a supreme effort he regained some 
of his former fire and eloquence. He 
drove home exhausted, and going 
straight to bed slept like a dog till 
morning. 

The servant who woke him brought 
a newspaper to the bedside. 

“Something to interest you, sir.” 

Paul looked at the headline indicated 
by the man. 

“ Hickney Heath Election. Liberal 
Candidate’s Confession. Extraordinary 
Scene.”’ 

He glanced hurriedly down the 
column and read with amazement and 
stabbing pain the matter that was of 
interest. The worst had happened— 
the thing which during all his later life 
Silas Finn had feared. The spectre of 
the prison had risen up against him. 

Towards the end of Silas Finn’s 
speech, at his last great meeting, a man, 
sitting in the body of the hall near the 
platform, got up and interrupted him. 
“What about. your own past life ? 
What about your three years’ penal 
servitude ?”’ All eyes were turned 
from the man—a common-looking, evil 
man—to the candidate, who staggered 
as if he had been shot, caught at the 
table behind him for support and stared 
in grey-faced terror. There was an 
angry tumult, and the interrupter 
would have fared badly, but for Silas 
Finn holding up his hand and imploring 
silence. 
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“T challenge the candidate to deny,” 
said the man, as soon as he could be 
heard, “‘that his real name is not 
Silas Kegworthy, and that he did not 
undergo three years’ penal servitude for 
murderously assaulting his wife.” 

Then the candidate braced himself 
and said: ‘‘ The bare facts are true. 
But I have lived stainlessly in the fear 
of God and in the service of humanity 
for thirty years. I have sought absolu- 
tion for a moment of mad anger under 
awful provocation in unremitting prayer 
and in trying to save the souls and 
raise the fortunes of my fellow-men. 
Is that all that you have against me ? ” 

““ That’s all,” said the man. 

“It is for you, electors of Hickney 
Heath, to judge me.”’ 

He sat down amid tumultuous cheers, 
and the man who had interrupted him, 
after some rough handling, managed 
to make his escape. The chairman 
then put a vote of confidence in the 
candidate, which was carried by accla- 
mation, and the meeting broke up. 

Such were the essential facts in the 
somewhat highly coloured newspaper 
story which Paul read in stupefied 
horror. He dressed quickly and went 
to his sitting-room, where he rang up 
his father’s house on the telephone. 
Jane’s voice met his ear. 

“It’s Paul speaking,” he replied. 
“T’ve just this moment read of last 
night. I’m shaken to my soul. How 
is my father ? ” 

“ He’s greatly upset,” came the 
voice. ‘‘ He didn’t sleep all night, and 
he’s not at all well this morning. Oh, 
it was a cruel, cowardly blow.” 

“Dastardly. Do you know who 
it was?” 

“No. 
"et 
I——?” 

“No, no,” came the voice, now 
curiously tearful. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
that. I forgot you’ve not had time to 
find out.” 

“Who does he think it was?” 

‘Some old fellow prisoner who had 
a grudge against him.” 

“‘ Were you at the meeting ? ”’ 

‘Yes. Oh, Paul, it was splendid to 
see him face the audience. He spoke 


Don’t you?” 
Does either of you think that 
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so simply and with such sorrowful 
dignity. He had their sympathy at 
once. But it has broken him. I’m 
afraid he’ll never be the same man 
again. After all these years it’s 
dreadful.” 

“Tt’s all that’s damnable. It’s 
tragic. Give him my love and tell him 
that words can’t express my sorrow and 
indignation.”’ 

He rang off. 
Wilson was announced, 
the room radiant. 

“You were right about the divine 
common-sensicality,” said he. ‘“* The 
Lord has delivered our adversary into 
our hands with a vengeance.” 

He was a chubby little man of forty, 
with coarse black hair and scrubby 
moustache, not of the type that readily 
appreciates the delicacies of a situation. 
Paul conceived a sudden loathing for 
him. 

‘“T would give anything for it not to 
have happened,” he said. 

Wilson opened his eyes. ‘‘ Why ? 
It’s our salvation. An ex-convict— 
it’s enough to damn any candidate. 
But we want to make sure.. Now I’ve 
got an idea.” 

Paul turned on him angrily. “ I'll 
have no capital made out of it what- 
soever. It’s a foul thing to bring such 
an accusation up against a man who 
has lived a spotless life for thirty years. 
Everything in me goes out in sympathy 
with him, and I’ll let it be known all 
through the constituency.” 

“Tf you take it that way,” said 
Wilson, ‘‘ there’s no more to be done.” 

“ There’s nothing to be done, except 
to find out who put up the man to 
make the announcement.” 

“ He did it on his own,” Wilson re- 
plied warmly. ‘‘ None of our people 
would resort to a dirty trick like that.” 

“And yet you want me to take 
advantage of it now it’s done.” 

“ That’s quite a different matter.” 

“T can’t see much difference,” said 
Paul. 

So Wilson, seeing that his candidate 
was more unmanageable than ever, 
presently departed, and Paul sat down 
to breakfast. But he could not eat. 


Almost immediately 
He came into 


, 


He was both stricken with shame and 
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moved to the depths by immense pity. 
Far removed from him as Silas Finn 
was in mode of life and ideals, he found 
much in common with his father. Each 
had made his way from the slum, each 
had been guided by an inner light—was 
Silas Finn’s fantastic belief less of an 
ignis fatuus than his own ?—each had 
sought to get away from a past, each 
was a child of Ishmael, each, in his own 


way, had lived romantically. What- 
ever resentment against his father 


lingered in his heart now melted away. 
He was very near him. The shame of 
the prison struck him as it had struck 
the old man. He saw him bowed down 
under the blow, and he clenched his 
hands in a torture of anger and in- 
dignation. And to crown all came the 
intolerable conviction, in the formation 
of which Wilson’s triumphant. words 
had not been necessary, that if he won 
the election it would be due to this 
public dishonouring of his own father. 
He walked about the room in despair, 
and at last halted before the mantel- 
piece on which still stood the photo- 
graph of the Princess in its silver frame. 
Suddenly he remembered that he had 
not told her of this incident in his 
family history. She too would be 
reading her newspaper this morning. 
He saw her proud lips curl. The son 
of a gaol-bird! He tore the photo- 
graph from its frame and threw it into 
the fire and watched it burn. As the 
paper writhed under the heat, the lips 
seemed to twist into sad reproach. He 
turned away impatiently. That ro- 
mantic madness was over and done 
with. He had far sterner things to do 
than shriek his heart out over a woman 
in an alien star. He had his life to 
reconstruct in the darkness threaten- 
ing and mocking ;_ but at last he had 
truth for a foundation; on that he 
would build in defiance of the world. 
In the midst of these fine thoughts 
it occurred to him that he had hidden 
the prison episode in his father’s 
career from the Winwoods as well as 
from the Princess. His cheeks flushed ; 
it was one more strain on the loyalty 
of these dear devoted friends. He 
went downstairs, and found the Colonel 
and Miss Winwood in the dining-room. 
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Their faces were grave. He came to 
them withoutstretched arms—a familiar 
gesture, one doubtless inherited from 
his Sicilian ancestry. 

“You see what has happened. I 
knew all the time. I didn’t tell you. 
You must forgive me.” 

“T don’t blame you, my boy,” said 
Colonel Winwood. “It was your 
father’s secret. You had no right to 
tell us.” 

“We're very grieved, dear, for both 
your sakes,” Ursula added. ‘‘ James 
has taken the liberty of sending round 
a message of sympathy.”’ 

As ever, these two had gone a point 
beyond his anticipation of their loyalty. 
He thanked them simply. 


(To be ct 
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“Tt’s hateful,” said he, ‘“ to think 
I may win the election on account of 
this. It’s loathsome.’ He shuddered. 

“TI quite agree with you,” said the 
Colonel. 3ut in politics one has often 
to put up with hateful things in order 
to serve one’s country. That’s the 
sacrifice a high-minded man is called 
upon to make.”’ 

‘“ Besides,”’ said Miss Winwood, “‘ let 
us hope it won’t affect votes. All the 
papers say that the vote of confidence 
was passed amid scenes of enthusiasm.” 

Paul smiled. They understood. A 
little while later they drove off with him 
to his committee-room in the motor- 
car gay with his colours. There was 
still much to be done that day. 
yntinued). 


MOTHER CAREY 


S late I went a-walking, a-walking by the sea, 
I thought I heard men talking, I heard them call to me, 
“Oh, sorrow take the city streets and the weary city stones, 
It’s time for you to leave them while the strength is in your bones.” 


Ah, shake and wake her, Johnnie, there’s the ship for you, 
Lying in the Royal Roads, waiting for her crew, 
And every brace and backstay is singing soft and low, 


““ Mother Carey wants you, and you're all bound to go ! 


” 


As late I went a-strolling, a-strolling by the shore, 

And thought of ports I’d like to see I haven't seen before, 
Across the Strait the light-house kept winking fine and free, 
To show me where the road is that leads to open sea. 


Ah, shake and wake her, Johnnie, yonder where she rides, 
Lying in the Royal Roads, swinging with the tides, 
Singing with the muttering tides that through the cables flow, 


““ Mother Carey wants us, and we’re all bound to go! 
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As late I went a-walking, a-walking by the tide, 

I thought my love was with me and walking at my side, 
So kind she did reproach me, so sad her eyes did shine, 
But could not hold beside her this restless heart of mince. 


“ Ah, shake and wake her, Johnnie 


don’t you hear them calling 


Out across the Royal Roads and the dark a-falling ? 
Time and time for me to leave you though I love you so ; 
Mother Carey wants us, and we’re all bound to go! 


All bound to go, Johnnie, all bound to go ; 


, 


If it’s late or early, lad, if you will or no, 
Sure as sun will rise, Johnnie, sure as tides must flow, 
When Mother Carey wants us we're all bound to go ! 


G. Fox SMITH. 











MISS EVELYN 
DALROY: 


In ‘Love and 
Laughter” at the 
Lyric Theatre. 


music. 


possibli Story 
interest never flags, and, the 


DRURY Lane 








melodrama is 


a wonderful affair. t 
stands quite 


the real ‘“‘ review 


alone ; it is 
’ without 
It epitomises the big things of 
the vear and entwines them in a thrill 
ing, entertaining and thoroughly im 
in which the flamboyant 
intellect 





MR. ALFRED LESTER: 


As he appears in ‘* The Pearl Giri’ 
at the Shaftesbury—a piece which 


being sent to sleep, imagination 
and the senses are free to rove 
in the flowery woods where the 
authors act and we 
allow ourselves to be hypnotised 
into a delicious state of acceptance 
of all the make-believe. Fascin- 
ated by the spectacular glamour 
and the cunning of the dramatists, 
we really believe, for the moment, 
that the wife of a British admiral 
would steal from her husband a docu 


as cicerones 


ment of international import, egged 
on to the theft by losses in one 

the Park 
high 
the ceaseless 


of 
Lane mushroom haunts of 
play, and also, mark you, by 
admonitions of a Bond 








Dover Street 







(judging by the photograph) has added 
yet ‘another feather to his cap! 
Street clairvoyant who inflames 
her with prophecies of wealth to 
be obtained by means of a mys- 
terious envelope with a red seal, 
which he sees in his_ crystal. 
Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Henry 
Hamilton, the authors of the Drury 
Lane drama, Sealed Orders, fill our 
opium pipes for us and we con- 
tentedly puff away. 


THE SAME OLD DRURY 


WE DO not even jib when the brother 
of the Admiral’s lady, who has in his 
pocket a compromising letter addressed 
to her from the Foreign Ambassador 














MR. MILTON ROSMER : 


Who 
of the 


took the part 
journalist, 


(the cause of all her woes since 
he desires possession of the 
fateful document), climbs all over 
the battleship and dives from the 


Captain's bridge into the — sea, 
rather than let anyone get the 
merest passing glimpse of the 
missive. Everyone on board is 


suspected of having stolen the 
sealed orders, and even the foreign 
admirals, guests of the Navy, step 
forward and are ready to have their 
pockets emptied. The young lieutenant 
alone refuses the ordeal. So, instead 


of saying, “‘ I have in my possession a 
private letter concerning the honour of 
a lady ; I will hold it upside down and 















Hoppé 


Malise, in Galsworthy’s 
“The 


Fugitive.” 
let somebody glance at it, be- 
cause the most cursory glimpse 
will prove that it does not look in 
the least like an Admiralty order ”’ 
he plunges into the water. Of 
such things are Drury Lane melo- 
drama made. 


WITH A DRAMA 


BUT IT is all such jolly good fun. It 
is all so marvellously spectacular. It is 
all so brisk and varied and lively that 
mere probabilities do not matter in the 
least. Mr. Arthur Collins, with his 
deck of a man o’ war, with his diri- 
gible airship, with his round dozen of 


BIT OF GENUINE 


MISS IRENE 
ROOKE: 





Hopté 


Who added to her laurels by her wonderful 
acting as Mrs. Desmond in “‘ The Fugitive.’ 
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MISS MABEL The leading lady in ‘‘ This Way, Madam,” 
SEALLY: the farce at the Queen’s Theatre 
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Bassano. 


MR. CHARLES 
HAWTREY: 


superb ‘sensation scenes,” 
gives us three hours of mag- 
nificent make-believe such as 
no other stage in the whole 
wide world can show, and with 
that we are well con- tent. 
Curiously enough, the first act 


of Sealed Orders, wherein 
we see the burglary of a safe and the 
death by poison of the thief, is one of 
the finest bits of real drama, actual, in- 
tense, concentrated, that the stage has 
shown us for a very long time—quite 





Who is 
London laugh by his 
delicious 
“Never Say Die’ 
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one of the best things 
of real melodrama of 
all time. And, despite 
all the glories of the 
“big ”’ scenes, this is 
the episode in the 
play which draws the 
heartiest applause. 
For the public knows 
real drama when it 
and this is the 
reallest drama. 

The acting, as is 
always. the 
Drury Lane, is_ ad- 
mirable. Miss Madge 


sees it 


case at 


Fabian, as the Ad 
miral’s wife, Miss 
Myrtle Tannehill, as 
the lieutenant’s 


sweetheart, and Miss 
Fanny Brough, as a 


Street beauty 
specialist, make the 
“feminine interest” 
as attractive as it is 
prominent, Mr. Hale 
Hamilton, the Ameri- 
can actor, Mr. C. M. 
Hallard, Mr. Julian 
Royce, and all the 
other members of the 
long cast could hardly 
be improved upon. 
They almost make the 
whole thing natural. 
They certainly help to 
make it entertaining. 


Bond 


making PHE MAN WHO MAKES 


acting in EVERYTHING FUNNY 
TO SEE Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey in Never Say Dice is to see comi 
acting of the supreme kind. It is to 
watch mediocrity of material elevated 
by the genius of him who works upon it 
into acreation of art. The author makes 
Mr. Hawtrey dab a stick of asparagus 
into his eye instead of his mouth ! 
But look at the actor doing it. You will 
see banality transformed into visible 
humour. It is not merely the genius 
of personality—although Mr. Hawtrey 
has that—but if you watch very 
closely you will see the exquisitely 








MISS MARIE GEORGE 


Aider and abettor of 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey 


finished method of it all. When 
the character represented by Mr. 
Hawtrey is about to tell a lie, 
you will see the inception of that 


very body of him. The unspoken 
thought is translated long before 
it is put into words. There is a 
whole gradation before the lips 
move. A humorous idea is ex- 
pressed by the actor by the most 
delicate, vet the surest, of 
‘approaches.”’ Some _ fleeting 
mood is illustrated by a flutter 
of the body upon the toe-tips. 
Another by a bending of the 
knees. An eyelid tells volumes, 
the fingers are an_ encvclo- 
peedia, ' 











lie in the eye, in the hands, in the 
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in ‘“‘Never Say Die” 
at the Apollo Theatre. 






HELPED BY A RARE GOOD CAST 





NEVER SAY DIE is. an 
American play turned into very 
acceptable English. Mr. Post, 
the author, saw on the first night 
at the Apollo Theatre how little 
there is in our “insularity ”’ if a 
foreigner can “‘ deliver the goods.”’ 
The evening passed in one long 
laugh. It is the most farcical of 
farces, in which the first act has 
no real connection with the 
second or the second with the 
third. If it had not been a 
‘star’’ who was impersonating 
the character of the man given 
only a month to live by his 
doctors, the whole thing would 
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MiSS ALICE 
CRAWFORD: 
Who lIcoked so hand 
seme in ‘ Collision” 
at the Vaudeville. 





have been cistinctly 
unpleasant. But we 
knew that no char- 
acter plaved by 





Mr. Hawtrey would 

be allowed to die, 

so it did not matter. The unrivalied 
fun of Mr. Hawtrey must not cause 
us to forget the delightfully artistic 
acting of Mr. Holman Clark, whose 
caricature of the old physician—with 
laugh—was_ superb. Miss Winifred 
Emery, Miss Doris Lytton and Miss 


Marie George helped things greatly. 
The insouciant charm and high spirits 
of Miss George deserve emphasis. She 
made an ordinary part into a little 
bit of joy by sheer delicacy of treat 
ment. 


PUTTING ON YELLOW SPECTACLES 


WHAT A pity it is that Mr. John 








Galsworthy is 
SO dyspept ic 


ally artistic. 
He is a true 
and real liter 


ary artist, with 
something of 
the Zola spirit 
in him, though 
his methods 
are entirely 
different from 
the Krench 
master’s. Like 
Zola he is ab 
colutely un 
sparing in 


truth, but, 
unlike Zola, he 
is an asceti 


in Word's: 
He deals, 
intellectual than physi 


too, 


with 


In The Fugitive the author 


rather 
cal sores. 
of Strife and Justice continues his 
dissection of character and motive. 
At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre (after 
a series of matinées at the Court) 
we admired the logic and the re- 
serve of the dramatist, but once again 
regretted that he does not seem able 


ever to look on the bright side of 
things. And there really is a_ bright 
side to most things, even though it 


may not be very bright. It shows 
a lack of perception—an inability to 
see life whole, even if what is seen is 
seen clearly—to be entirely in the 
doldrums, 














THE 


“TERROR AND Pity ’’ OVERDONE 


CLARE DEDMOND runs away from 
her husband because of incompatibility 
of temperament. He is kind, but his 
endearments have become abhorrent 
to her. In the end, after she has 
“ given herself ’’ to a strange kind of 
visionary journalist, and has in turn 
left him rather than ruin him, she enters 
a fast restaurant to start on a career 
which need not be more clearly defined 
than to say that she intends to sell 
herself promiscuously to any chance 
acquaintance. But the horror of it 
causes her to kill herself. Of what is 
such a woman compounded ? She felt 
a physical repulsion from her husband 
—that is quite possible. Yet it is she 
who offers herself to the journalist— 
he seems quite willing that the comrade- 
ship should remain platonic. And then 
she chooses a course from which, more 
than any, a woman of the fine sensi- 
bility that made it impossible for her 
to endure the embraces of her husband, 
because they had ceased to attract her, 
would have shrunk. She was too fine, 
but not fine enough, is the summing up 
of the author. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF IT ? 


NOW THIS, despite the great tragedy 
of the last act—the scene of the res- 
taurant was truly great in its reticence 
and sense of tragedy—is not business. 
It is not business to write such plays. 
And when I say business I do not mean 
mere commerce. I mean that it is 
the business of the artist to provide 
suitable material for his medium. 
What is the use of a great work of art 
if nobody will go to see it? What is 
the use of a fine play so morbid that 
the no-doubt admirable moral of it 
will fail in its effect because it will have 
no congregation ? It is all very well 
to say that an artist must work to 
please himself—but surely not only to 
please himself. Otherwise why not 
keep the work in his own private study, 
or studio, as the case may be? Plays 


like The Fugitive keep people out of 
the theatre, except those who are 
already converted, and it is of little 
value preaching to the converted. 
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A DRABNESS THAT DRIVES Us AWAY 


MR. GALSWORTHY wants a spice of 
humour in his tragedy—not neces- 
sarily the humour which makes people 
laugh, but the humour which helps to 
let in light and air, and prevents the 
atmosphere from becoming stifling. If 
there had been some suspicion of imagi- 
nation in this dour dissection of human 
nature, the beautiful acting of Miss 
Irene Rooke as Mrs. Dedmond, and the 
intellectual study of Mr. Milton Rosmer 
as Malise, the journalist, might have 
been enjoyed by thousands instead of 
by hundreds, and the thousands would 
have been by so much the better off for 
having seen a fine play and exquisite 
acting. If you are too severe you defeat 
your own ends. I would have liked all 
London to watch the acting of Miss 
Rooke in the last act, that of the restau- 
rant. It was something so fine, so rare, 
so wonderful in its suggestion of illimit- 
able woe masked by despairing bravado, 
that the real tragedy of The Fugitive 
lay in the fact that so few playgoers 
saw it because the relentless austerity 
of Mr. Galsworthy frightened them. 


THE Last WorpD IN LAVISHNESS 
IF LUXURY is a sign of decadence, 
historians will point to the musical pro- 
ductions at the London theatres in the 
early part of the twentieth century as 
examples of the riotous prodigality in 
stuff, form and colour demanded by play- 
goers of the English capital. Mr. George 
Edwardes and Mr. Robert Courtneidge 
will be marked out as the arch offenders. 
Music, dancing, lovely women and a 
sufficient plot are only the embellish- 


ments of huge pictorial splendour 
in The Pearl Girl ac cue Shaftes- 
bury. Much of Dr. Felix and Mr. 


Howard Talbot’s music is deligsicfus;' - 
Captain Basil Hood’s st is quite 
good, as such things go—u. Iris 
Hoey, Mr. Alfred Lester, Mr. Welch- 
man, Mr. Lauri de Frece, all are excel- 
lent, and Miss Sadrene Storri dances 
exquisitely—but over and beyond all 
this are the gowns, which are confections, 
and the fashions, which are marvellous. 
One gasps and wonders how much 
further this kind of thing can be carried. 
BoyLe LAWRENCE. 


THE TRIALS AND 
‘TRIUMPHS OF 
WILLIAM POLLOK 
MINE SUPERINTENDENT 


BY GERALD:-F-GROGAN 
Iiltustrateo By 
BERT THOMAS 





Acomplete Short Story 


& 


NCE upon a time there was 

a writer of tales whose 

name was Fortescue. The 

same came to Mexico in 

search of raw material. 

In the interior of that 

progressive republic he found William 
Pollok. 

To be less premature, he first met— 

in the sandy, sunny, disreputable rail- 

waystation of a northern town—a hawk- 


featured fellow-countryman in English 


riding-breeches and an American wide- 
awake. - [his person swore intermit- 
tently at a gang of peons who were toy- 
ing with carboys of acid—evidently the 
Englishman’s property—in process of 
transhipment from a freight-car to a 
wagon drawn by a slumbersome mule. 
He swore so much—the Englishman, not 
the mule—that Fortescue, scenting 
“copy,” edged closer and opened the 


conversation by inquiring when the 
next train left. 

The Englishman stared. ‘ The next 
train,’ he said, ‘should leave here 
approximately in twenty-three hours 
and forty-five minutes—that is, if it 
runs on de-facto schedule time.” 

‘“What is the de-facto schedule?” 
asked Fortescue. 

‘Who knows? The train has been 
two hours late on the last ten occa- 
sions. I take it that that is the 
d. #. s. But there are no fixed rules 
in this country. 

‘‘ Anyhow,” added the Englishman, 
“the train you just got off is the train. 
Damn it all, what does Pollok mean by 
leaving me to do a filthy job like this? 
Iwon’t doit! It’snotright! Hangit 
all, I’m supposed to be his boss, not he 
mine.” 

‘“‘ Might I ask,” ventured Fortescue 
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now in full cry.in his hunt for copy, 
“ Might I ask who Pollok is ? ” 

“ Hijos de—de—de sus madres!” 
snapped the Englishman (the phrase 
merely means ‘sons of your mothers,’ 
in case there should be a doubt). “‘ Con- 
found the man, he’s——- Ah!” The 
last carboy, poising perilously a moment 
on the edge of the wagon, miraculously 
slipped into place. ‘‘I beg your par- 
don? Oh, Pollok? Manager of the 
Santa Ynez—discovered him one day 
on top of a church in a place called 
Puerto Miraflores—brought him home 
and set him to labour in the mines— 
out there in the Sierra ’’—he swept his 
hand round half the horizon—‘ I’m 
consultin’ engineer with offices here in 
town.” 

The mule, responding to outside 
stimulation, suddenly awoke ; and the 
wagon rumbled off over the ruts of 
the infamous road. ‘“ By the way,” 
continued the Englishman, “‘ you’re a 
newcomer to this happy land, I take 
uw?” 

“Tam,” admitted Fortescue. ‘‘ Not 
to go the actual length of asking you to 
sit down whilst I repeat the story of my 
life—which would apparently be in 
keeping with local custom——”’ 

“Tt would,” agreed the English- 
man. 

“T shall confine myself to the state- 
ments that I am an orphan, that I have 
a modest competence of my own, and 
that I write sparkling articles for the 
more eclectic magazines ; that I came 
to Mexico in search of local colour, 
and that I was diverted from purely 
literary researches by a man in Tor- 
reon. This man induced me to come 
here, to the City of Corral, to look 
at——”’ 

“A mine,” said the Englishman. 

Fortescue grinned uneasily, after the 
manner of the puppy who has been 
caught in an illicit flirtation with the 
cake-basket. ‘“‘It is, apparently, a 





good mine,” he said. 

“‘ They all are,” said the Englishman. 
“Where is this particular Golconda 
situated—if I may ask without seeming 
impertinent ? ” 

“ Funnily enough, in the very district 
you mentioned. The fact makes me 
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doubly anxious to meet your Mr. Pollok, 
who, I suppose, can give me some in- 
formation about the place.”’ 

“I can do that,” said the English- 
man. “By the way, where did you 
go to school? Your tie—by George! 
So did I. I say, you can’t put up 
at the hotel, y’know—too many fleas. 
Come down to my diggings. I infer, 
from what you have told me, that 
De Winter is negotiating another deal 
with the old Cedro. That being 
so ’’—Fortescue had started visibly— 
“IT shall be glad to have a chat with 
you ; for you appear to be a white man, 
and—ah—excuse my apparent blunt- 
ness—what Bill Pollok would undoubt- 
edly call ‘ some tenderfoot.’ ”’ 

That is how Fortescue came to Corral 
and met the Englishman. He had 
lunch with his self-constituted host in 
the patio, or inner courtyard, of a won- 
derful house where all the doors of the 
rooms opened inwards into the yard— 
an idea which probably originated with 
the Roman atrium. There was a fig- 
tree in the centre of this patio, and they 
put the table underneath. It was quite 
Biblical. 

“De Winter said you can’t tell much 
by sampling, did he?” remarked the 
Englishman, bisecting fragments of 
cheese-rind with his knife. ‘‘ Well, he’s 
right ina way. It’s a poor guide in the 
case of many Mexican mines, where the 
ore’s high grade and consequently 
patchy as the devil. Best guide in such 
a case is smelter liquidation-sheets, 
such as he showed you—provided you've 
proof positive the ore came from the 
property. 

‘““ Mind you,” he broke off, “ I’m not 
saying anything with particular refer- 
ence to De Winter or the Cedro. Just 
on general principles, y’know.”’ 

“T think the liquidations were all 
right,” declared Fortescue. “‘ The 
name of the mine was on each one.” 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt at all that they 
came from the district anyhow,” agreed 
the Englishman. ‘‘ Question always is, 
however, did they come from the mine it- 
self ?—just on general principles, y’know. 
I’m not suggestin’ anything against De 
Winter, of course ; but since I caught 
him red-handed buying stolen ore from 
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our own place I’ve—well, it sets a man 
thinkin’, y'know. 

‘Tell you what I'll do,” he added. 
“ Pollok managed the Cedro once, and 
knows all about it. I’ll take you down 
to the Club and introduce you—after 
the rain stops.” 

“Rain?” inquired Fortescue in 
amaze. They had walked from the 
station under a spotless sky. 

“Look up,” said the Englishman. 
Fortescue looked ; and behold the sky 
was growing dark with miraculous sud- 
denness, and the flies—he now per- 
ceived—even more offensively adhesive 
with a miraculous stickiness. Even as 
he gazed, a fat drop fell plumply in the 
sugar basin. His host proffered a cigar 
and suggested an adjournment with the 
coffee to his office. They rose, and 
passed into a room with a red-tiled 
floor ; where two desks, a bookcase, a 
big chest of drawers and a drawing- 
table littered with plans and maps, 
made up most of the furniture. There 
was also a hen, which had successfully 
laid an egg on top of the bookcase. 
The Englishman seemed pleased with 
the egg, but irritated by the presence of 
the fowl, which he promptly drove 
forth into the patio. Instantly the 
heavens rent in twain with an ear- 
splitting crash, the telephone on the 
wall spat a spark an inch long, and the 
rain came down in cartloads. 

“Take the deck-chair,’’ advised the 
Englishman. ‘ The rain does not stop 
until we have had supper.”’ 

“T thought you said there were no 
fixed rules in this country ? ” 

“There are not. But this is a habit 
—like drink—lots of fixed habits in 
Mexico. By the way, Bill will be in 
the company of Old Man Shaw—our 
agent in San Lorenzo—who will offer 


to sell you another mine. That’s an- 
other habit. Don’t buy it. Shaw has 
no right to beso voracious. I pay him 


a liberal salary, and the prices at his 
store are quite sufficiently immoral, 
without his adding further to his load 
of sin. 

“‘ There is a funny old book,”’ he con- 
tinued, fumbling in the bookcase, 
“which I wanted to show you ; but it 
seems not to be here. What a nuisance ! 
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He has 


I suppose that’s Pollok again. 
It’s 


taken it and lost it. Damn it! 
not right.” 

Suddenly his eye fell on the drawing- 
board, and he emitted a sharp cry of 
anguish. ‘‘ Confound his eyes! Just 
look at that now! The new plan I so 
carefully cleaned with pounds of bread 
and yards of rubber, looking as if a dog 
had walked over it! Damn it, why 
can’t he wash his hands at least? He 
makes a pig-pen of my office, and then 
goes off drinking with Old Shaw— 
leaving me to do his dirty work. I'll 


put up with it no more: This is too 
frightful.” 
“Perhaps,” suggested Fortescue, 


after a glance at the map in question, 
“perhaps he was overcome with re- 
morse and fled to the public baths to 
avoid the possibility of a recurrence.” 

“Not he. As long as the bar holds 
out he’ll be at the Club—Shaw likewise. 
I know where to find them anyhow, 
which is one consolation.”’ 

As he spoke the little inner door, 
which opened into the zaguan (pron. 
sah-whan) or portal of the square-built 
house, slowly opened. With a prelimi- 
nary shuffling of feet the defiler of 
plans and the habitual purveyor of 
worthless mines filed into the room— 
oilskin-clad and running little rivulets 
on to the flagged floor. ‘I am,” said 
Pollok, not without a slight hoarseness 
which may have been due to the 
humidity, “‘ a mystic.”’ 

“ You may be for the moment,’ cor- 
rected the Englishman, “‘ but to mortal 
eyes you look more like a fat man with 
six or seven rounds of Scotch under his 
belt. You have made a beastly mess 
on thenew plan. It is hardly four o’ciock, 
and you are distinctly the worse for 
wear. I have done all your work, and 
now you are slopping over the floor. 
For the love of Mike, pitch those water- 
proofs outside before I kill you. 

“This gentleman, by the way,” he 
added, ‘‘is Mr. Fortescue, a fellow- 


countryman of mine, and a distin- 
guished man of letters. 
know about the Cedro.” 

‘Glad to meet you,” smiled Pollok, 
heaving the offending garment into the 
zaguan, “ Literature is highly thought 


He wants to 
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The Englishman stared. 
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“The next train,” he said, ‘should leave here approximately 


in twenty-three hours and forty-five minutes” (page 840). 


of in Boston, Oklahoma, where I was 
raised.” 

“ Mr. Fortescue will be lookin’ round 
for a good investment for the money 


” 


he gets writin’,” interpolated Old Man 


Shaw, a weazened venerable with a 
goatee and a cracked voice. 
“Cut it out,” jerked Pollok. ‘ You 


cantake it from me, Mr. Fortescueain’t.”’ 

“Well, that’s all you know. You 
keep quiet. I know all about you. The 
police is after you for beatin’ up the 
jefe politico of Puerto Miraflores. Now 


th’ ‘ Ampliacion de Shaw,’ in the cele- 
brated Santa Ynez district i 

“Cut it out,” reiterated the stocky 
manager of the Santa Ynez itself. “I 
foresee that Mr. Fortescue ain’t inter- 
ested in any ‘ Ampliacion de Shaw.’ 
You'd ought to know better. I am— 
as I said before—a clearvoyant.” 

‘A what?” inquired the English- 
man in a rather awestruck voice. 

“A clearvoyant. I foresee things. 
It’s the atmosphere reminds me o’ the 
circumstance.’ 
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“More likely the circumstance— 
which looks distinctly alcoholic—re- 
minds you of the somewhat atmospheric 
fact,’’ grunted his consulting engineer. 
“Do you think you can descend to 
mundane matters long enough to give 


Mr. Fortescue the information he’s 
after ? ”’ 
Pollok sank into a chair, which 


creaked under him—though short in 
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me have six months for examination on 
payment of a first instalment of one 
thousand pesos.”’ 

Pollok cast the look of a startled 
fawn upon him, and Old Man Shaw 
groaned involuntarily. ‘I guess you 
can do that, if you feel like it,” said 
Pollok politely. “I ain’t sayin’ the 
mine’s not worth it—maybe there’s 
some ore growed there since my day.”’ 




















“Mr. Fortescue will be lookin’ round for a good investment for the money he gets 
writin’, interpolated Old Man Shaw (page 843). 


stature he is no light weight—and 
twisted his clean shaven and won- 
drously mobile features. “I know all 
about the Cedro,’’ quoth he presently. 
‘““T was manager there five years ago. 
It was a highly interestin’ experience I 
had on the Cedro first opened my 
eyes to my soopernat’ral gifts. Has 
Mr. Fortescue got an option on the 
mine ? ”’ 

“ T was thinking about it,’’ confessed 
Fortescue. ‘‘ De Winter offered to let 


“ According to the smelter-liquida- 
tions there has been some very good 
stuff taken out,’’ explained Fortescue. 

“T’ve heard that too, strangely 
enough—I guess it may be so. I guess 
you're new to the country, Mr. For- 
tescue ? ”’ 

‘“‘T am, I’m afraid. Please tell me 
about the property. I’m beginning to 
suspect De Winter was over-enthusi- 
astic.”’ 

ma i i if Shaw’ll the 


tell go get 
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whisky. Th’ remembrance o’ those 
hawrible experiences makes me weak.” 

The Englishman took the hint, if hint 
it could be called, and filled four glasses. 
Gently absorbing half his dose, as a pre- 
liminary moistener, Pollok proceeded : 


“It was five years ago I got the job,” 
said he. ‘‘ A friend told me it was a 
good job to handle. It was, in a man- 
ner o’ speakin’. I got quit of a false 
friend through takin’ it. 

“A bunch o’ tenderfoots—savin’ 
Mr. Fortescue’s presence—had pur- 
chased the property on the strength 
o’ the vendor’s opinion of it—an’ you 
know what that means.” 

“T don’t,” interrupted Fortescue. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t despair. It looks 
like you might learn pretty pronto— 
uncommon like. I learned a heap about 
tenderfoot ideas an’ notions when I was 
told the pay-roll was to be met out of 
profits; an’ I learned more ’’—Wil- 
liam’s voice trailed to an impressive 
huskiness—‘‘ when I found out what 
I’m goin’ to tell you about this mine 
an’ the effects it has on those that 
have any connection with it. 

“To put it mild an’ briefly, Mr. For- 
tescue, there was no ore in the mine 
when I took on; in fact—were I not a 
truthful man—I might say the rock 
was so hungry it was dangerous to go 
underground with as much as a silver 
dollar in one’s pocket. It would sure 
be absorbed. Moreover, I had a heap 
of trouble. Boards o’ Directors don’t 
urge you to put in an ice plant, an’ a 
club for employees to recreate in, when 
the flow of cash is all one way—an’ that 
down the shaft. 

“TI get peevish, an’ mean, an’ irritable 
with the worry of it, so that before long 
I’m liable to see an’ imagine any old 
thing. I'd been huntin’ for traces of a 
cross vein, which the old timers spoke 
of, and which I reckoned our last chance. 
It should—so they said—ha’ run into 
the main Cedro somewhere in the old 
workings ; where two veins run to- 
gether like that there’s often ore. I’d 


been workin’ overtime on this job, an’ 
was sittin’ up late in the office—sketch- 
ing in a compass survey—when my 
memory slips a cog, an’ somehow or 
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other I find myself out under the stars, 
not bein’ conscious o’ having left the 
office. I’m looking round to take my 
bearings and make sure I am outside, 
an’ not merely dreamin’, when some one 
comes up behind me in the dark. 

““* Buena noche, caballero,’ he says. 

“T looked round somewhat startled, 
for I thought I was alone. ‘ Buena 
noche,’ I tell him. ‘ Quien es ?’ 

“* Manuel Costillo Velasquez, at your 
service, —I didn’t know the man from 
Adam, an’ could see little in th’ gloom 
—‘ Manuel Costillo Velasquez,’ he says, 
‘at your service.’ 

““ Guillermo Pollok, at yours,’ I an- 


swered. ‘You want to see me on 
business ? ’ 
‘““* No, sevor,’ he answers. ‘ Once in- 


deed, I myself managed this mine ; but 
now lam merely alooker-on. But yes ! 
Once I was manager of the mine.” He 
sighs. 

“*Then I pity you,’ said I, ‘an’ I 
guess you extend the same to me.’ 

“He seemed surprised. ‘I assure 
you, caballero,’ he says, ‘ that I have 
known the time when five hundred 
arrastras * worked on the property. 
Pity? Por Dios, No! The mine is 
the richest in the province.’ 

“I was goin’ to say that if five hun- 
dred arrastras ever worked at one time 
reducin’ Cedro ore they hadn’t worked 
very long shifts ; but 1 remembered my 
manners. I said I wished some o’ the 
ore of those days had gone down with 
the vein. 

“ “Tt is the cross vein which carries 
the best stuff,’ said Velasquez. 

“ Well, naturally I began to sit up an’ 
take notice when he mentioned this 
“cross vein’ all my old miners kept 
talkin’ about. I said I’d been huntin’ 
for signs of it, cross-cuttin’ and every- 
thing else; but I’d still a hundred 
dollars in the safe for the man who 
could show me anything better than a 
measly lookin’ fissure I’d found on the 
surface. 

““He seemed surprised; said there 
were workin’s on the cross vein con- 
nectin’ with those on the Cedro main. 
To make a long story short, he offered 

* Primitive crushing-mills worked by horse- 
power. 
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to show me the place. I didn’t sup- 
pose he could, but I took him up. We 
stroll over to the shaft. This is where 
the first curious thing happened, Mr. 
Fortescue. 

“‘T had to waken the engineer, for we 
didn’t work on the night shift ; an’ I 
tell him I want him to lower me an’ 
another gentleman to the first level, 
an’ then to wait around for half-an-hour 
to hoist us up again. He seemed to 
be kind o’ dazed, however, for I had to 
speak twice before he threw the brakes 
off. ‘ You told me there was another 
gentleman,’ he says. 

‘““* There ain’t more than what you 
see,’ says I. ‘What th’ hell are you 
talkin’ about? Lower away!’ He 
throws out the clutch and lowers. 

“Gentlemen, I’d no sooner seen the 
collar of the shaft slip overhead than I 
began to have a hunch something was 
wrong. ‘What’d that crazy Indian 
mean ?’ thinks I. ‘ Could he not——’ 

“*QOh, pshaw! I says. ‘ Ain’t yea 
fool, now?’ An’ I tried to turn my 
thoughts elsewhere—but they wouldn’t 
turn. By the time we reach the station 
I’m plumb positive, if I ever see the 
light o’ day again, my first act’s to be 
the ‘canning’ o’ the engineer—for bein’ 
a fool or not able to count, or somethin’ 
indefinite like that. Then, to comfort 
myself, I take my first good look at 
Velasquez. 

““T get a real mean shock this time ! 
He’s wearin’ blue knee-pants, rawhide 
shoes, a shirt with lace trimmin’s, and 
a long narrer sword. Moreover, what 
I’d taken in the dark for a derby hat, 
turns out, when viewed by candle- 
light, to be nothin’ more nor less than 
an old rusty steel helmet. It didn’t 
look right—even for a Spaniard, which 
he was by his accent. Real Castilian 
as he spoke it. 

“ He looked around, and I saw by the 
way he held his light he’d been under- 
ground before. Suddenly it strikes me 
the old helmet he’s resurrected is to 
save his head in low workin’s. That 
didn’t explain the sword, but it eased 
my mind. 

““* Where’s this place you are going 
to show me?’ I asked. 








“* In what I suppose are now the old 
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workings,’ he answers. 
new to me.’ 

“T was goin’ to remark that the 
level we were on——a level, Mr. Fortes- 
cue ? Why, that’s just a drift—a tunnel 
like; driven from any point in the 
shaft along the vein———that the level 
was driven by an English company 
fifty years before, but for some reason 
I didn’t. Instead, I just lead the way 
—sayin’ nothing—to an old chute at 
the end of the drift. There was a 
ladder-way up this—ore-chute an’ man- 
way combined—up which we climbed 
to the only stope worth callin’ such 
the mine boasted. 

““ Now,’ says Velasquez, ‘I know 
where Iam. My father took ore from 
here by the old boca mina.’ He pokes 
around a spell, and presently cries out: 
‘ There’s a big rock slabbed off over the 
connection,’ he says. ‘It must ha’ 
fallen years ago, so it’s small wonder 
you couldn’t find the place.’ 

“T’d passed by that slab before, 
though it never struck me there could 
be anything under it. However, back 
I go to the station for a crowbar I’d 
noticed some careless swine had left 
there—leavin’ friend Velasquez to hold 
down the slab.” 

“Hold down what?” began For- 
tescue, then paused abruptly as he 
caught the Englishman’s eye. 

Pollok grinned. ‘‘ Give him his due, 
I found him fit for harder graft than 
that,” he said. ‘‘ We sweated a bit, 
but between us we got the rock shifted. 
Sure enough, here’s the entrance of an 
old cross-cut tunnel hidden beneath it. 
It was ’most full o’ broken rock, but 
enough space for a man to scrabble 
over. Pardner goes through first, 
sword an’ all, fairly slick ; though I had 
one hell of a time followin’ him—there 
was hardly room for a fair-sized rattle- 
snake. We slither over, an’ the first 
thing I know I’m in another working 
like the one we'd left. It wasn’t a very 
wide stope—I could put my hands on 
the two walls at the widest place—but 
it was a vein anyway; and there'd 
been ore taken from it. The floor 
sloped pretty steep to the south, 
showin’ how the ore body had trended. 

“* Well,’ said I, ‘ I have to thank you 


‘ This place is 
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“«¢ Buena noche, caballero,’ says Velasquez. 
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I looked round somewhat startled, 


for I thought I was alone” (page 845). 


for showin’ me what I apparently 
couldn’t discover for myself; though 
it don’t appear the ore here was much 
stronger, or more persistent, than on 
the other vein—does it ? ’ 

““Ah!’ says Velasquez. ‘ But the 
richness! The great tramo above here 
yielded thousands of pesos, and the ore 
narrows an’ widens and inclines to the 
south as it goes down with the vein. 
It is below that one must look for 
further treasure 

“His face kind o’ clouds, an’ he 
stops talkin’ as if he wanted to think it 
over before committin’ himself further. 
Presently he shrugs his shoulders. 








‘ After all,’ says he, ‘ After all, it is an 
old story——’ 

““Come, Sefior Pollok,’ he says, 
perkin’ up again. ‘If you care to 
follow I will show you where you may 
uncover, without undue effort, the 
richest of ore.’ 

‘““* How did you come to leave it 
there ?’ I asked. 

‘‘ Velasquez hunches up his shoulders 


again. ‘It had no value to me,’ he 
says. ‘ Will you follow me, or shall we 
return ?’ 


‘I was on the point o’ sayin I’d had 
enough. ‘Who is this Velasquez guy ?’ I 
kept askin’ myse’f. ‘ And why for does 
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he skip out an’ leave this ore standin’, 
if he’s tellin’ the truth; and why did 
the engineer—— 

““* Oh. blast the engineer !’ I says— 
an’ follows Velasquez down the stope. 

“It finished in a badger-hole worse 
than the one we’d got in by. I was 
grieved to contemplate what I’d got to 
climb through now. ‘ Anyhow,’ I says 
—to comfort myself—‘ anyhow, if he 
does try any tricks, thank God I left my 
watch on the bureau.’ He was peaceful 
enough, however, when I come gruntin’ 
out through the discharge end o’ his 
drainpipe of a connection. I find 
myself in a fair-sized chamber. By the 
look of things, the old timers had lost 
the vein here ; for there was a slip or 
fault of sorts runnin’ across the far 
wall, an’ cross-cuts driven east an’ 
west where they’d been prospectin’ to 
find it again. I hadn’t much time to 
speculate however, before friend Velas- 
quez chips in with a noo sensation. 

““*Carramba!’ he cries; ‘look 
what I have found !’ 

‘““T jumped. Not very high, for I 
ain’t built that way. But my nerves 
was shook. ‘ What d’ye find?’ I in- 
terrogates. I thought maybe it was a 
scorpion got in under his clothes from 
the fuss he’d made. He pays no atten- 
tion. 
““Pedro’s lamp!’ he murmurs, 
fingerin’ two or three pieces o’ broken 
pottery he’s picked off the floor. 
‘ Pedro’s lamp which fell from his hand 
as we fled—Dios mio ! Dios mio! How 
many years ago ? ’ 

“* Quien sabe ?’ says I, by way ofa 
joke, to cheer us all up. He don’t 
cheer, however. 

““* Santissima !’ he breaks away— 
an’ his voice is shaky hoarse, an’ his face 
pale an’ sweatin’ in the candlelight— 
‘Most Holy Virgin! What else ? What 
else lies there in the dark to await my 
return ? ’ 

““ Ate!’ he says—melancholy like. 
‘Cain! Cain!’ 


“ Picture my feelin’s, Mr. Fortescue ! 
I ain’t a highly strung man ; but such 
doin’s an’ sayin’s in the bowels o’ the 
earth, about four bells in the middle 
watch an’ in the company of a perfect 
stranger—Holy Smoke ! 
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Easy!’ says I, as soon as I can 
get my voice. ‘Calm yourself! Calm 
yourself! Maybe you ain’t as much 
to blame as you reckon. I seen men 
shot I ain’t regretted, an’ there’s others 
I know’d stand a heap—the man that 
put me on to my present job for 
one.’ 

“Velasquez swallows, ’s if he’s tryin’ 
to choke down somethin’. ‘ Come in- 
side,’ he says, passin’ in by the cross- 
cut that was driven to the west. In 
about twenty feet of tunnellin’ this ends, 
an’ I see by the look of things they’ve 
picked up the vein again. There was a 
drift either way from the far end of the 
cross-cut an’ a four-by-six-foot winze, 
sunk, I should judge, twelve feet on the 
vein. There was a pile o’ broken rock 
at the bottom of this winze. ‘ Here,’ 
says Velasquez, ‘ you will find ore.’ 

‘““* Anythin’ else ?’ asks I, lookin’ at 
the rock in the winze, an’ tryin’ to 
speak calm. 

“You will find,’ says Velasquez— 
‘You will find—Ate Dios! How shall 
I say it to you ?’ 

“Suddenly he jerks his chin up an’ 
begins talkin’ low an’ rapid like a man 
in a hurry to get somethin’ he’s learned 
off his chest. He mostly talks through 
his shut teeth—breathin’ hard. 

“<The followers o’ the great Her- 
nando Cortés,’ he says, ‘were in many 
cases rewarded with grants of land. 
Among those so recompensed was my 
great-grandfather, who was the first to 
work this mine. It was still payin’ hand- 
some when my father gets assassinated 
by a drunken Indian—leavin’ me an’ 
my brother——’ 

“Hold on! When 
happen ?’ I asked. 

“““ 1620,’ says Velasquez, ‘ was the 
year father died.’ 

““ Proceed,’ I told him—there is a 
point where the human system gets 
saturated with scare—‘ proceed with 
the symphony.’ 

‘““* That leaves me an’ my brother,’ 
he proceeds, ‘a man o’ coarse an’ 
violent passions, to share the estate 
between us. I did what I could to put 
up with his ways—but it was hard, 
Sefor—it was hard! For one thing 
he’s always knockin’ the peons about—’ 


did all this 








“We cleared the winze an’ found—nothin’. Nary speck o° vure—nary bone 
o° Velasquez Hermano” (page 851). 
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““* Dam’ poor policy,’ says I. 

““* Yes,’ he says, ‘ for they are resent- 
ful. It ismost dangerous. This, how- 
ever, my brother could not see.’ 

‘““* Matters become complicated,’ he 
goes on, ‘by—by a seforita, the 
daughter of a neighbour ; but the fact 
that so far she shows no special interest 
in either of us helps to maintain the 
equilibrium. This is the state of affairs 
when my brother goes to Mexico City 
for a visit. 

““ Hardly is he gone a week before 
I’m approached by an old miner that’s 
grown grey in our service. We'd lost 
the vein some time before, and had 
picked it up again—as you see—here 
where you are standing. I’d left 
Pedro an’ his sons to explore the ground. 
Now he comes to me, in his Indian way, 
with a considerable amount o’ mystery, 
an’ asks me to go down with him. I 
followed him, Senor Pollok. In the 
bottom of this winze I saw a sight I can 
never forget. 

““Tt was a miracle! It was solid 
silver upon which I walked, nor could 
a man draw his hand across the floor 
of the new drift—fifty yards either 
way—that Pedro an’ his sons had 
driven, without scratchin’ the skin off 
on the wires 0’ native metal stickin’ out.’ 

“* And then, Sefior Pollok,’ he says, 
‘and then—while I’m standin’ in the 
bottom o’ the winze thinkin’ how pleased 
my brother will be when he comes back 
an’ gets the glad news—a little stone 
falls on my hand. I look up, Senor 
Pollok. Ilook up, and I see—Que cosa 
espantosa !—peerin’ over the edge 
the face of a devil. 

““ The face,’ he says, ‘ o’ my brother.’ 

“““ The son of a gun,’ says I. ‘To 
come buttin’ in at a solemn moment 
like that !’ 

““ Ah!’ says Velasquez. ‘An’ the 
things he begins to call me—the ex- 
pressions unworthy o’ the lips of a 
gentleman he lets drop, makin’ out I’ve 
been hidin’ this from him on purpose——’ 

“* The brute!’ I says. 

“* An’ that I’m figurin’ on beatin’ it 
with the girl an’ the cash.’ ”’ 

“Hold on a minute,”’ broke in the 
Englishman. ‘‘ Are we to understand 
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quez’ actual words—or a rather free 
translation ? ” 

‘ Am I tellin’ this story or are you?” 
retorted Pollok. ‘“‘ Have it which way 
you like—if there’s any more interrup- 
tions I quit !”’ 

“Qh, please continue,” breathed For- 
tescue. 

“What was I sayin’ then? Oh—I 
remember. Velasquez tells how his 
brother converses with him from the 
top o’ the winze. Seems there was a 
bit o’ language flyin’, words like Iscar- 
tota formin’ the light trimmin’s to a 
real serious dialogue. 

‘“““ Lyin’ on his stomach,’ says Velas- 
quez, ‘lyin’ on his stomach on the edge o’ 
the winze he calls me appellatives of a 
coarseness unspeakable—an’ I suffer him. 

‘“““T was patient, caballero,’ he says. 
“I bore his insultos, an’ his groserias, an’ 
his vulgaridades, with extreme an’ gen- 
tlemanly resignation. I did not com- 
plain of his injustice, so long as it was 
levelled at myself. But when he casts 
the most vile an’ unnatural slander on 
the fair name o’—Eso no; caballero! 
I couldn’t stick that !’ 

“ “Quite right!’ I tell him. 
gentleman would ! ’ 

“Who knows how it happened?’ says 
Velasquez, ‘ but I find myself in the 
cross-cut—an’ swords is out! When I 
understand what I’m doin’ it’s too late. 
I try to guard myself without hurtin’ 
him, but behind me is Pedro with our 
two lamps in his hand. Though I 
didn’t know this at the time, he’s holdin’ 
them so’s to shine the light right in the 
eyes of my brother. I wake from a 
hawrible dream to behold the feet o’ 
my brother pointin’ to heaven—an’ my 
sword is wet. Meaculpa! meaculpa!’ 

“He beats his chest a spell,” broke 
off the narrator, an’ I felt right sorry 
to hear him take on so. Poco tiempo 
he tunes up again: 

‘““*T become aware of the voice 0’ 
Pedro. Heis talkin’ to himself. ““ Now 
he has died,” says he. ‘“‘ Pues entonces, 
he isdead. Don Manuel gave him a big 
picon—with his sword—in the heart— 
and he fell—and he died. No vuelve— 
eh?”’ An’ he grins,’ says Velasquez. 

“*That’s Mex,’ I tell him. ‘The 
cold-hearted son o’ shame! ’ 


‘No 
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“*Ah, Senor!’ says Velasquez, 
‘how shall I continue? We dared 
not leave im there to be discovered in 
the morning. Pedro has drills an’ 
powder, an’ the rock above the winze is 
loose an’ ready to fall. We worked till 
mawning, as men never worked before. 
Then we lower that silent one; an’ 
with the roar of the blastin’ in my ears 
I flee from that hawrible place ii 

‘“‘ An’ that’s how I came to find I was 
a clearvoyant,”’ explained Pollok in 
mild tones. 

“But,” cried the Englishman, “‘ what 
the dickens has all this to do with ’ 

‘“Good heavens!” cried Fortescue. 
“You don’t mean——” 

“TI mean that while Velasquez is 
tellin’ me this he gets transparent like ; 
an’ I distinctly see the figgers 0’ two 
men—one in cotton drawers an’ sandals 
an’ the other in clothes like Velasquez 
wears—runnin’ an’ crouchin’ an’ dis- 
appearin’ finally up the rat-hole that 
leads to the old stope above us. An’ 
while I’m ponderin’ these things a little 
bird begins to sing —‘ Tweet ! Tweet !’ 
—an’ I’m lyin’ with my head on the 
office-table, an’ the sun filterin’ in 
through the window.”’ 

“My aunt!” exclaimed Fortescue, 
quite forgetful of the lack—so far—of 
any real information as to present con- 
ditions on the Cedro. ‘My aunt! 
What astory ! And—and did you 2 

“ Did I what ? ’ 

“The old stope, y’ know—er—was 
it——’’ 

“Oh, that! Sure! I rustled up a 
couple o’ men right away an’ went 
straight down. We found the slab, an’ 
it’s hard tellin’s which was the most 
surprised—the peons or me—when we 
get her shifted an’ discover I’d dreamed 
the whole caboodle as it actually was, 
yes, sir, as it actually was; bar the 
engineer swore he’d never left his bed. 
An’ we cleared the winze For- 
tescue gave an involuntary shudder— 
“ an’ found—nothin’.” 

“What ?” yelled two voices simul- 
taneously. Old Man Shaw had re- 
lapsed into senile slumber. 
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‘Nothin’. Nary speck o’ ore—nary 
bone 0’ Velasquez Hermano. The vein 
cuts clean out, an’ that was the end 0’ 
my last hope—so far’s makin’ the Cedro 
a payin’ mine went. We shut down a 
month later, when the syndicate’s 
money ran out.” 

“How do you account for that 
part ?”’ asked Fortescue. 

“It puzzled me a heap, I'll admit— 
until I find this old book here ’’—he 
pulled a venerable calf-bound quarto 
from his pocket. “It’s called ‘The 
Narrative o’ John Hancock, Mariner.’ 
It’s a right ancient book, an’ the spellin’ 
would shock Teddy Roosevelt ; but I 
guess there’s a passage might interest 
you. 

Fortescue glanced curiously at the 
volume—which was indeed “right 
ancient ’’—and directed his attention 
to the paragraph indicated : 

“Ye estate,” he read, ‘“‘ belongeth 
unto ye decendants of one Pablo Velas- 
quez, a souldier of the Conquest, being 
held at thys tyme by one Manuel 
Velasquez, hys elder brotherr Francysco 
peryshinge of ane ague whilst in ye 
City of Mexico . . . amost kind patron 
such as butte rarely falleth to a poor 
shippewreckt mariner... grievyth 
me to thynke how, being steept in ye 
Papish Superstitioun, he shall surely 
brenn in Hell’s flames. Further by 
reason that in alle thynges appertayning 
to ye myne he is a most damnable liar.” 

“T underlined them last words,” 
said Pollok calmly. ‘‘ My idea bein’ 
that the souls o’ the dead goes tran- 
substantiatin’ down the ages, passin’ 
from one body to another ; present occu- 
pation o’ the above-mentioned bein’—”’ 

“ Yourself,’’ remarked the English- 
man. ‘“‘ Ware libels ! 

“ By the way,” he added, “‘ who the 
devil gave you leave toborrow that book 
of mine, and make pencil-marks on it?”’ 

Old Man Shaw muttered unrestfully 
and opened his bleared eyes. “ Th’ 
Ampliacion de Shaw ” he began. 

“ T think I see your moral,”’ said For- 
tescue hastily. “‘ Thank you very much, 
Mr. Pollok, for the information.” 

GERALD F. GROGAN. 








(Further stories of The Trials and Triumphs of William Pollok will appear 


in subsequent issues of THE PALL Matt MAGAZINE.) 
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RS. STUBBS stopped 
by a butcher’s shop 
and scrutinised the 


exhibits shrewdly. 

On each side of her 

stood assistants, 
oe their aprons tucked 

to one side for free- 
dom’s sake. The broad knives of their 
trade flourished in their greasy hands. 
One of them was serving a customer who 
had haggled her way into possession of 
a loin of lamb ; the other stood by Mrs. 
Stubbs and waited to see which of the 
fragments she handled so freely would 
finally appeal to her. 

“ Buy—b’y—b’y—-b’y—b’y!”’ he 
yelled, and smote the side of a sirloin 
with the flat of his knife. ‘‘ Buy—b’y 
—b’y—b’y—b’y!” No noise of his 
could disturb the flow of Mrs. Stubbs’s 





calculations. His colleague backed him 
up. 
“Four’n ’arf, four’n ‘arf, four’n 


’arf!”’ he cried, waving the succulent 
morsel which weighed this amount be- 
fore him with the swing of a watchman’s 
lantern. 

But their passion left Mrs. Stubbs 
unmoved. Decision suddenly emerged 
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from her uncertainty regarding the little 
heap of raw meat before her : she seized 
her favourite morsel and named her 


price. It was accepted. The young 
man knew Mrs. Stubbs too well to 
argue. 


Then she pushed her full-grown per- 
son between the ends of two barrows 
laden with vegetables and made her way 
further up. She had still an item or 
two to put in the string bag, already 
prosperously distended, and she was on 
their trail. Fifteen years in the neigh- 
bourhood had taught her in exactly 
what corner of its multitudinous market 
a penny would go farthest, and for every 
household need she had her selected 
place of custom. Crowds of buyers 
surged by her or hung about the stalls 
and shops. She forged her way slowly 
up-stream to the neighbourhood of a 
little shop whose owner sold margarine 
at prices which lagged behind the mar- 
ket level, and it was just when she was 
edging her way to its’door that she 
met the Reverend Augustus. 

The Reverend Augustus Mannering 
was the curate of the parish. For ten 
years his pale face and crooked little 
pince-nez had been a familiar sight to 
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Mrs. Stubbs and hundreds of her friends 
and enemies: more especially in times 
of sickness or other tribulation did they 
get accustomed to the daily visits of 
this indefatigable comforter of their 
woes. 

And so when Mrs. Stubbs set her 
somewhat prominent and _ blood-shot 
eye upon him, her bulbous lips parted in 
a smile, exposing the irregularities of her 
strong but widely-spaced teeth. His 
weak mouth expanded to a childish 
little smirk, and his bleached eyebrows 
wentup. “ Ah, Mrs. Stubbs! ”’ he said 
genially—‘‘ and how is Milly ? ” 

“Ow, much better, thank-ye-sir,”’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Stubbs in her most genteel 
intonation. ‘‘ That last bottle o’ stuff 
did her a wonderful lot o’ good—pore 
little dear! ”’ 

“T’m so glad!’ The Reverend 
Augustus beamed with genuine happi- 
ness. “‘ Do you know,” he said, anx- 
iously, ‘‘ I haven’t seen your son William 
about lately ? Where is he ? ”’ 

Mrs. Stubbs shook her head mourn- 
fully. ‘‘ Don’t ask me, sir,” she an- 
swered in tones of dejection. ‘“‘ His ol’ 
mother’s the last person ’e tells ‘is 
wereabouts to! The scamp! ” 

““Oh, don’t be hard on him, Mrs. 
Stubbs—don’t be hard on him! You 
know he’s your pet still ! ”’ 

Mrs. Stubbs bridled joyfully at this 
shrewd intuition of the motherly heart 
that lay under her forbidding exterior. 
She passed on to settle this matter of 
low-priced margarine. 

The Reverend Augustus pursued his 
way down the middle of the road. He 
took the middle in preference to the 
foot-path because the foot-paths were 
impassable. For any except those who 
were content to drift slowly along 
through the close-packed masses which 
stopped at every shop or barrow to gaze 
at bargains, the road was the only fair- 
way, and none too good at that. The 
little clergyman was picking his way 
towards the street in which his lodgings 
lay. The naphtha-flares and electric 
lights that made the street as bright as 
day lit up his pale face with a dancing 
yellow glare and painted a vivid gleam 
upon his glasses. The shrieks of the 
vendors rang loud above the underhum 
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of talk that rose above him in the rough 
cockney dialect of the quarter. The 
flare of the lights flung itself even upon 
the top stories of the highest houses, and 
threw their cornices and mouldings into 
blatant relief : it soared above the roofs 
in a bright mist through which, as 
through a halo, the Reverend Augustus 
could see the concentrated blackness of 
the unillumined sky. 

The faces that passed him were for 
the most part either brutishly gross or 
meanly foolish. Narrow-chested, rat- 
faced youths leered about them with 
an assumption of knowing worldliness. 
Haggard and hard-faced labourers, lean 
from their daily toil, hideously corpu- 
lent professors of all the trades, hollow- 
eyed workers from pestilent factories 
and sweated industries, loafers, pimps, 
drunkards and criminals herded together 
with a fine negligence. 

It was all his work, this parish. He 
had not been to one of the greater 
universities, and his studies had been 
those of an anchorite, pinched by the 
cold fingers of poverty, and only pur- 
sued with difficulty by a brain rather 
duller than the average. His unsophis- 
ticated mind knew nothing of litera- 
ture, of art, of politics: people were the 
only thing that had any real interest for 
him, he reflected—these people who 
surrounded him. For them and their 
ways he had an intuition and a sym- 
pathy. When once they had been 
plunged in that transforming solution, 
they gave him all the literature, art and 
politics of which he was capable. He 
moved among them with the exaltation 
that uplifts a king when his people re- 
joice and are glad. 

A barrel-organ had found itself a 
niche somewhere behind him, and he 
heard the lilt of a waltz-tune, played 
very slowly, filter through the noises 
around him. He was perplexed for a 
moment; he had heard that waltz be- 
fore—quite recently. Yet music was 
not a common thing in this neighbour- 
hood. Then he recollected that he had 
heard it at the garden-party that after- 
noon. 

A vivid blush heated his face, to the 
fringe of his tow-coloured hair, as he 
thought of that garden-party. He had 
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been invited by some great dame who 
believed that she was confirming her 
position with society and her peace with 
God by the sporadic exercise of charityin 
the direction of the East End of London. 
He had begun active operations by 
treading upon the train of a Duchess. 
Following up this opening, he knocked 
over a small cake-stand, but did not 
succeed in breaking anything. Before 
an admiring group of fashionable young 
men he had upset the contents of his 
coffee-cup into a flower-bed. He was 
finally rescued by a sympathetic waiter 
from a network of fragile little tables 
in the midst of which he had found him- 
self too paralysed to move for fear of 
greater damage. And then his per- 
plexed and helpless little soul had re- 
ceived its final blow in the necessity of 
conversing with Miss Vivian Locksley. 
But how tactfully she had set herself 
to win the approaches to his confidence ! 
With an address that was so gracious as 
to be almost tender, her delicate fingers 
had brushed away the web of fear and 
self-consciousness that enveloped his 
struggling little mind. She had talked 
to him of things that were of supreme 
intimacy to them both. There, amid 
all the panoply of wealth and beauty, 
they had discussed the care of souls and 
the cure of bodies: they spoke of medi- 
cines for Milly Stubbs, a ragged doll for 
some orphan slum-child, of a convales- 
cent home for a hospital patient—their 
talk flowing without embarrassment to 
the obstetric needs of mean streets and 
the reclamation of men and women. 
He was heralded into the street where 
his lodgings were situate by the jerky 
strains of a mouth-organ played by a 
youngster of about twenty, his cap 
rakishly over oneeye. His girl, a broad- 
featured, fair-haired lass of the neigh- 
bourhood, her hands poised on her 
rounded hips, swayed and bowed with 
screams of menadic laughter above 
the quick shuffle of her skilful feet. 
She waved one hand, decorated with a 
coarse silver ring, to the Reverend 
Augustus, who acknowledged the ex- 
. cited greeting with a peaceful little 
smile. Then he passed on to his own 
door, opened it with a latchkey and 
entered his sitting-room, where some 
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bread and cheese and beer were waiting 
for him on the table. He pulled a little 
parcel of lettuce from the tail-pocket of 
his coat, and munched contentedly as 
he glanced through the concluding pages 
of to-morrow’s sermon. 

The Reverend Augustus and everyone 
who had heard him speak drew a very 
definite line of demarcation between a 
sermon and an address. His sermons 
reflected with a most cruel faithfulness 
the capacity of the mind that produced 
them. Nervous, self-conscious, ashamed 
of saying too little, terrified lest he 
should say too much, the poor man 
would have been sufficiently hampered 
even if he had had something to say, but 
even that was denied him. Week after 
week, the pathetic struggles of a jejune 
inspiration mocked him as he laboriously 
added one hardly compiled sheet to 
another. He had worked out a system 
of queer little signs by which he punc- 
tuated his manuscript for the purposes 
of elocution, and the painful attention 
paid to them did not add any impressive- 
ness to his utterance. He was probably, 
at a generous estimate, the poorest 
preacher in the United Kingdom. 

But if his sermons expressed the de- 
ficiency of his intellect, his addresses 
were faithful translations of his over- 
flowing, pitiful heart. Every Sunday 
afternoon in the tiny church hall, to all 
who cared to come and listen to him, he 
spoke of the things that moved him 
and gave the very breath of life to his 
labours in the parish. As he stood on 
the little platform and looked at the 
rows of silent faces, he realised that he 
knew them all: it was only when he 
saw them in a crowd like this that the 
deep sanctity of his intimacy came home 
tohim. Hopeless, weary, brutal as they 
were, the uncovered rawness of their 
life was a stimulant to him. The 
meanest thought he had to express 
took to itself wings and shot amongst 
them: the fury of his feeling gave his 
speech a pith and roundness that went 
home on his hearers like a bullet. 

This particular afternoon he spoke 
on the subject of self-sacrifice. The 
hackneyed theme became fruitful with 
the homely and startling examples 
that the life about him provided. 
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When he retired to his lodgings in the 
evening he was tired, but satisfied. He 
| had not the rapturous experience of 

some clergymen whose exhortations 
bring in their train personal interviews 
| and little gushes of grateful piety from 
lady parishioners. Hysteria of this kind 
did not flourish amid the too palpable 
realities of the Portobello Road. But 
when goodness went forth from him he 
had an instinct of the fact, and he never 
doubted that some silent effect was be- 
ing worked byit miles away from hisken. 
He drew off his shapeless little boots 
and replaced them by a pair of carpet 
slippers made by his sister, the execu- 
tion of which was almost as bad as that 
in the sketch of Tintern Abbey hanging 
on his bedroom wall. As he filled his 
pipe for a nightcap smoke, he observed 
his copy of a Sunday newspaper lying 
on the corner of the table, neatly folded 
up again after the perusal of its sensa- 
tions by his landlady, Mrs. Black. The 
Reverend Augustus did not read it for 
the sensations as such, but because they 
too often represented part of the history 
of those in whom he was interested. 
The rest of the world, however, had 
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The Reverend Augustus had begun by treading upon the train of a Duchess ( faye S54). 


not been idle. He found a short notice 
referring the reader to the almost for- 
gotten sensation of a murder in North 
London, for the purpose of informing 
him that the criminal was to be hanged 
next morning at eight o’clock. It 
would be remembered, added the writer 
in cheerful aggravation of this hum- 
drum piece of news, that the evidence 
upon which he had been convicted was 
somewhat scanty. Further detail was 
cut short by the imperious need of 
setting forth the maudlin correspon- 
dence in a breach-of-promise case. 

He sucked at his pipe, and stared 
through his glasses with a look of bleak 
desolation. The trifling horrors of the 
actual killing of the man did not grip his 
mind very acutely: he had never seen 
a judicial execution, and so his imagina- 
tion hesitated when turned in that 
direction. He was, however, making 
rapid and extensive researches into the 
mind and passions of the condemned 
man. He did it so accurately that he 
almost began to feel himself a potential 
murderer. 

He started from his meditations at 
the sound of a rapid knock at the hall- 
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door. He heard his landlady open it, 
and the clatter of feet beat heavily on 
the stairs. Mrs. Black, who knew him 
well enough now to refuse an audience 
to no one, however wild their appearance 
might be, opened the door and showed 
in a man. 

It was William Stubbs. But as the 
Reverend Augustus rose to greet him 
with words of congratulation on his re- 
turn to the home circle, his voice died in 
his throat, and he stood staring at him, 
silent. He had the impression that he 
was gazing at a lunatic. 

Stubbs stood before him looking like 
the living incarnation of terror. His 
eyes glared madly from two sunken 
hollows that showed blackly against 
the grey skin of his face. His brow was 
wet and beaded with great drops of 
sweat; his matted hair was drenched 
with it. Great spasms of shuddering 
quivered through his frame, his breath 
burst forth in horrible gasps above his 
pendulous lower lip. 

He drew in a gulp of air that whistled 
hoarsely in his dry throat. ‘‘ I cawn't 
stand it any longer, guv’nor!”’ he 
whimpered. “My Gawd! I cawn't 
stand it!” 

Mannering pushed a chair forward. 
“Sit down,”’ he commanded. The man 
lurched into the seat and gazed weakly 
before him, his two wrists on his knees, 
his hands dangling his cap limply be- 
tween them. ‘‘ Now, what is it?”’ said 
the clergyman. 

Stubbs moistened his lips. ‘‘’ Twas 
your address that did me—I was listen- 
in’ in the doorway!” He screwed up 
his face as if he was going tocry. “I 
came back to see if Milly was all right— 
I ’ad to come back—it was killin’ me !— 
Oh, my Gawd, ’elp me—’elp me! ”’ he 
shrieked. ‘‘ Oh, my Gawd—my Gawd 
—my Gawd!” He broke down and 
blubbered in wild hysteria, like a man 
tortured out of his wits by weeks 
of pain. He laid his head on the table 
and rolled it frantically from side 
to side. He stretched his arms out 
before him, and clawed the _ table- 
cloth with his foul and broken finger- 
nails. 

The Reverend Augustus touched him 
on the shoulder. ‘ Tell me,’ he said. 
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His voice rang with the softness of a 
muffled bell. 

The man sprang to his feet, every 
muscle tense, his eyes glaring through a 
mist of tears. “‘J didit!” he yelled. 
“J killed ’er, I tell yer, not ’im! I tell 
yer, J did it!” He screamed as if he 
were expostulating with a silent and 
contemptuous crowd. 

The Reverend Augustus went to the 
sideboard and filled a glass of water. 
“Drink this,” he said. 

Stubbs gulped it down and sank in the 
chair again, his elbow on the table, his 
head resting on his hand. Mannering 
sat down opposite and waited for him 
to begin, his hoarse voice hampered by 
great, shuddering sobs. ‘‘ That gal in 
North London,” he said. ‘ I killed’er! 
No one knew asI knew ’er. I'd met ’er 
one or two nights, that’s all. I was mad 
for ’er, I was—an’ I saw ’er walkin’ 
abaht with this other bloke, an’ all—an’ 
w’en I cursed ’er, she told me to go to 
‘ell !—An’ she wouldn’t give in to me 
either—and I just picked up that bar 
an’ bashed ’er ’ead in! Oo, my Gawd! 
—my Gawd!” He shuddered again 
violently. 

The Reverend Augustus remembered 
the mystery of the bar; a rusty piece 
of iron from an old fire-grate, left in the 
hollow of a lonely common as rubbish. 
Suddenly Stubbs rose to his feet and 
clutched him. ‘‘ You got to save that 
bloke!’ he gasped, “‘ come on!”’ He 
tugged his arm fiercely. ‘‘ You got to 
go an’ tell them I did it, and git ’im let 
out—my Gawd, they’ll string ’im up at 
eight o’clock to-morrer ! ”’ 

The Reverend Augustus looked up 
into his feverish eyes with horror. All 
the terror that occupied the great world 
outside his parish loomed before him 
like the blackness of imminent death. 
How on earth was he, timid, helpless 
little man that he was, to go out and 
grapple with the frightful needs of this 
crisis—to appeal to the authority and 
domination of the law to set aside its 
judgments and withhold its revenges ? 
Though he knew all the approaches to 
the heart of the blackest criminal in his 
district, and had thesubtlest understand- 
ing of their redeemable features, before 
the outer world he exhibited the help- 
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less incapacity of a child. The sight of 
a strange face paralysed him. The law 
in his eyes was but a dark and sleepy 
dragon which descended into his region 
now and then in moments of inter- 
mittent vigilance to make confusion 
worse confounded. It never occurred 
to him that its ends were in the least 
similar to his own ; and truth to tell, its 
methods were not generally of a char- 
acter to suggest any analogy. And now 
he was called upon to thrust his tremb- 
ling person into the wheels of this grim 
machine, and bid them turn back upon 
their course. 

And suddenly he felt bitterly ashamed 
of himself. For ten years he had 
preached and ministered to this parish, 
directed its charities, soothed its 
troubles. Now at last he was called up- 
on to perform a service towards it which 
involved active effort outside it, and he 
was helpless. In a moment of cowar- 
dice he cast his mind about to find some 
way in which he could do his duty with- 
out leaving its well-known boundaries. 
He raised and rejected the wildest 
schemes of compromise, of delay, of 
substitution. 

He half rose from his chair and sank 
again, terrified by the grandeur of the 
task before him, almost ready to weep 
with helpless vexation. It was on the 
tip of his tongue to tell the man to go 
away. But a sudden impulse took 
possession of him now, and refused him 
even the liberty of thought. With a 
strange feeling of detachment, he found 
himself rising from his chair, and heard 
his own voice speaking. ‘‘ Come with 
me,’’ it said firmly. 

Stubbs rose eagerly, his eyes full of 
a dumb gratitude, his lips parted 
and trembling. They went downstairs 
together and out into the street, 
the Reverend Augustus leading, while 
Stubbs, a forlorn and tear-stained weak- 
ling, shuffled hastily behind. People 
gazed at them amazedly as they passed, 
the one white, tense-lipped, almost 
exalted, the other furtive and unkempt, 
gasping with relief from the newly- 
shifted burden of his own conscience. 
Luckily, the streets between them and 
the police-station were few and, for 
the moment, thinly-populated. For the 
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Reverend Augustus had made the police 
his first aim. They would at least tell 
him what to do. 

They passed up a flight of steps be- 
neath the great light of the station, and 
were accosted by the constable on guard 
at the door. He asked them what 
they wanted. The Reverend Augustus 
sketched the history of the evening and 
asked to see the Inspector. The man 
opened his eyes very wide, and explained 
that the Inspector was out, but they 
could see the sergeant. To the ser- 
geant, therefore, the Reverend Augustus 
poured out his story again—losing much 
in the repetition, and stammering with 
eagerness and terror of the strange. 
cold atmosphere of the place. Stubbs 
glared at the constable from behind him; 
mute, gasping, like a man in agony that 
awaits the mercy of the hospital 
dresser’s attention. 

The sergeant was a fine specimen of 
what the force could produce. He 
gazed upon them through half-closed 
eyes, stroking his moustache, and pre- 
sented his splendid person in an attitude 
imposing, even magisterial. Then he 
turned to Stubbs. ‘‘ Now, look ’ere, 
my man,” he said. ‘‘ Wotcher want to 
go botherin’ the pore gentleman like 
that for?” 

Stubbs opened his mouth, but his 
speech failed him. He made an inarti- 
culate noise in his throat, and then fell 
upon silence, his lips moving spasmodi- 
cally like the mouth of a ventriloquist’s 
mannikin. 

The Reverend Augustus looked at 
the sergeant in bewilderment. ‘‘ But— 
good gracious!’ he exclaimed—‘ the 
man will be hanged to-morrow!” He 
almost wrung his hands in his agony. 
“You don’t mean to say you don’t be- 
lieve me? ”’ 

The sergeant smiled upon him with 
large benignity. ‘“‘ We’ve ’eard that 
tale too often ’ere,”’ he said. ‘‘ You’d 
better take ’im’ome, sir. ’E’ll be better 
in the mornin’.”” And he gazed upon 
the little man with an air of Olympian 
compassion. “ E didn’t ought to ‘ave 
come pitchin’ yarns like that to you.”’ 
And he favoured the Reverend Augustus 
with a paternal smile. 

The whole fabric of the little parson’s 
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courage crashed into ruin. He gazed 
bleakly before him at the buttons on the 
sergeant’s tunic, and felt a sensation 
like that suggested by a tiny atom float- 
ing in an aching void. He was an- 
nihilated. He left the building and 
stumbled down the steps into the street, 
followed by the inarticulate and tremb- 
ling Stubbs. 

He stood on the pavement in despair, 
more desperately alone than ever. Once 
again the impulse to turn and fly from 
his responsibility came upon him. He 
gazed weakly round him at the grey 
walls and the cold, unfriendly lights, 
and then his eye lit on the desperate face 
of his companion. He pulled himself 
together. He must go through with it. 
He was the only support Stubbs had 
got left. His determination flamed up 
again more fiercely than ever. 

He must go straight to the Home Sec- 
retary. There was no notion in his 
head of the method of getting at this 
great being: he did not know even 
where he lived. He existed in his mind 
as an official mechanically weighing out 
the dispensations of a governance that 
had never assumed the faintest reality 
for the Reverend Augustus or his 
parishioners. But it was known that 
he possessed the tyrant’s capricious 
power of life and death. A personal 
appeal might lead him to exercise that 
power in favour of the condemned man 
—not because he saw any necessity in 
the facts of the situation, thought the 
Reverend Augustus, for he was one of 
the outside world whose actions were 
guided apparently by contrariety alone 
—but merely under the momentary im- 
pulse of a freakish generosity. 

The little clergyman went back to the 
police-station to ask where he was to be 
found. With smiles of indulgent sym- 
pathy, they gave him an address in 
Cadogan Square, and he left them with 
the hopeless prospect of a walk across 
London to get there. He turned to 
Stubbs with a mild firmness. ‘‘ Come 
on,” he said. ‘“‘ I’m going to the Home 
Secretary.”’ 

He was glad to see the effect of his 
words on the man, but he could not 
deceive himself. It was now long past 
eleven. Cadogan Square was miles 
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away ; they could hardly expect to get 
there before two. The man would be 
in bed—asleep: would his disturbed 
majesty be likely to take any kinder view 
of the crisis than the sergeant of police ? 

A taxi passed them slowly. He felt 
in his pockets and fished out a three- 
penny bit and two coppers. He had 
little more at home, without cashing a 
cheque, and to him, who had never sat 
in a taxi more than once or twice in his 
life, the hideous possibilities of their 
fares were beyond compute. They 
tramped on like men in a dream, and 
the emptiness of the lonely streets 
echoed their footsteps with a hollow 
resonance. The monotonous beat of 
sound began to loosen the edifice of 
his decision once again. Somnolence 
dropped its veil upon his mind. 

He was awakened by the sound of a 
voice that he knew. He found himself 
in a fashionable street passing between 
an open door and a throbbing motor- 
cab that stood by the kerb, and the 
voice which he had heard was that of 
Miss Vivian Locksley, who stepped from 
the cab with her brother. She stood 
at the edge of the pavement while her 
brother paid the man, and the virtue of 
her presence flowed in a sudden wave 
about the little parson’s tired brain. 

Then the Reverend Augustus Manner- 
ing performed the most courageous 
action of his life. ‘‘ Miss Locksley,” he 
said firmly, ‘‘ will you please lend me 
five shillings ? ”’ 

In all the years of their acquaintance- 
ship he had never asked her for money 

not even in the pinch of his extremest 
need. When she had come to him with 
some scheme for the charitable applica- 
tion of her offerings, he had made his 
suggestions awkwardly, with an air that 
was almost deprecatory: never once 
had he even dared to hint that she 
should give: she had even to press the 
money upon him. But for once his love 
for her made a man of him. For once, 
instead of being abashed in her pre- 
sence, he became inflamed, ennobled, 
transfixed. The sight of her drove 
spurs into the flank of his flagging de- 
termination : he was like a man pos- 





sessed. 


The eyes that gazed at her 
were calm, unflinching, almost grim. 








“ Are you quite sure that five shillings is all that is needed, Mr, Mannering ?” (page 860). 
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Her brother opened his lips to drive 
the man away with insolence. But 
Vivian Locksley knew her man better. 
““ Charles,”’ she said calmly, ‘‘ give me 
five shillings.”” She turned to the Rev- 
erend Augustus. ‘‘ Are you quite sure 
that is all that is needed, Mr. Manner- 
ing?” 

“Quite,” he said briefly ; “thank you.’ 

Without a word, young Locksley 
handed his sister two half-crowns. She 
bestowed them upon the Reverend 
Augustus with a quick glance at the 
haggard wretch behind him. She did 
not twist her face into any conventional 
smirk, or cover her action with a fash- 
ionable phrase. Her features were set 
in the grave calm he had seen before in 
moments when some hideous crisis in 
the life of their parish had called for 
prompt and peremptory action. “Let 
me know at once if there is anything for 
me to do,” she said. 

And with a quick nod she ran into the 
house with her brother, and the door 
closed behind them. 

The Reverend Augustus looked at the 
two coins in his hand. He had asked 
for five shillings because that sum ap- 
peared to him the last amount which a 
cabman could demand without running 
the risk of being felled to the ground by 
the lightnings of an outraged Provi- 
dence. 

The taxi which had brought Miss 
Locksley was still standing by the kerb. 
The driver took the address with pro- 
fessional phlegm, as if he drove anemic 
clergymen and ragged vagabonds to the 
Home Secretary’s house at midnight by 
sheer force of habit. As the cab droned 
swiftly through the empty streets the 
Reverend Augustus made the strange 
psychological discovery that this speedy 
but inactive movement roused an im- 
patience which had been dulled by the 
slow tramp of their previous progress. 
But at last they arrived. He pressed 
the two half-crowns into the cabman’s 
hand in payment of a one-and-sixpenny 
fare, and ran up the steps to ring the 
bell. A footman who was still about 


opened to them, and luckily proved a 
man of greater perception than the 
police-sergeant. 
the great man’s study. 


He showed them into 
The Home 
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Secretary was in bed, he said, but if 
they would wait, he would see whether 
they could have an audience. 

They waited nervously in the great 
sombre library which the domestic had 
lit by turning on one frugal electric 
light. Thesolemn tac-tac-tac of a huge 
and funereal clock upon the mantel- 
piece throbbed through the room like a 
presage to some inevitable misfortune. 
The shadows that lurked about the busts 
and bookcases in the corners took the 
shape of watchers, grim, ghoulish, 
preposterous. The Reverend Augustus 
trembled: his mouth grew parched : his 
eyes dilated to their feverish stare. 

And then, clothed in pyjamas, dress- 
ing-gown and ridiculous bedroom 
slippers, the Home Secretary entered. 
His grey hair was touzled and wet from 
a bath, above the eyes that gazed on 
the two queer things before him. 
“What is it?” he said. 

Had he appeared in the precise garb 
of his everyday life the mission of the 
Reverend Augustus would have failed. 
The grim outside world would have con- 
quered again: how could he have pleaded 
before the immaculate tailordom of an 
omnipotent bureaucracy? But the 
lateness of 'is visit saved him. The 
informality of the man’s appearance 
made the little parson feel the breath of 
his own life welling up within him: 
there was an ironical fitness in talking of 
the grim necessities of the Portobello 
Road to a man with confused hair and 
limbs covered by a dressing-gown of 
flamboyant and erratic pattern. This 
was a mere human being, and the speech 
of the Reverend Augustus to human 
beings was pithy, forceful, inspired. 
And the potentate to whom he spoke 
was not without native perception in 
things appertaining to life at large. He 
listened to the story with quiet atten- 
tion. 

““T see,”’ he said. 

Mannering’s impetuous utterance, 
now charged to the full with the fearful 
import of his crisis, had left no room for 
questions. He had spoken to the great 
man with the same tongue that had 
assailed the very souls of the listeners 
in the church hall that afternoon: his 
words were of a kinship with those that 
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had drawn Stubbs by the invisible chains 
of their memory to make his confession. 
The Home Secretary took up the tele- 
phone-receiver and sent a few directions 
to the nearest police-station: he sent 
the astonished footman with a telegram 
to the nearest all-night post-office. 
Then the three of them waited in the 
grim silence of the darkened study. 
The mind of the Reverend Augustus 
slowly dwindled into its little confines 
once more. The sound of heavy feet 
ringing on the pavement outside shocked 
him: the room swayed before his eyes : 
his ears drummed a furious warning to 
his terrified mind. The hall-door opened 
and closed again fatefully. He was 
aware of two blurred shapes in the sem- 
blance of men that stood in the doorway. 
They took rank with the serried shadows 
that played their impish gambols in the 
corners of the room. The throb of the 
great clock swelled to the monotonous, 
roaring pulse of time itself. 

As a policeman took Stubbs by the 
arm, the poor fellow turned to speak to 
Mannering. ‘‘ Gawd bless you, sir! ’’ he 
whimpered. 

But the Reverend Augustus lay in a 
dead faint on the floor of the Home 
Secretary’s study. 

He woke next morning late, with only 
a vague recollection of being conveyed 
to his lodgings with silent tenderness by 
someone whom he did not know. He 
woke to find himself the hero of a king- 
dom. For the next fortnight inter- 
viewers thronged upon him: strangers 
came to shake his hand with phrases of 
banal and futile congratulation. His 
picture appeared in illustrated papers ; 
he scrawled his silly signature in a score 
of autograph albums. 

Hewascrushed, broken, overwhelmed. 
He cowered before this furious onslaught 
of universal commendation like a 
frightened animal, and fled to the little 
streets where the people knew him, and 
his work. A daring attack upon a 


Home Secretary’s privacy was nothing 
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to them. He pursued his petty busi- 
nesses in a maze of vexatious perplexity 
till these gusts of gaping public eulogy 
had blown themselves out. The clouds 
of misery that closed upon his mind had 
a very different source. 

Miss Locksley was offended with him, 
and he could not harbour one pitiful 
doubt of it. He had asked Miss Locks- 
ley to give him money. The unheard- 
of enormity of his request for five 
shillings came upon hii, now that the 
terrific exaltation of that night had 
passed away, with wave upon wave of 
shame and self-abasement. 

But they met againin the mean apart- 
ment of the Stubbs family. On the 
news of her brother’s execution, Milly 
had suffered a relapse which dragged 
her into the tortures of a more serious 
malady, and the Reverend Augustus 
and Vivian were swiftly at their posts 
beside her. 

Shoulder to shoulder they marched to 
the very confines of the dominion of 
Death, and wrestled with the shrouded 
king until he beat them to their knees 
beside the bed of the child on whose 
brow his pale standard was at last irre- 
vocably set. The alliance that they 
made for that grim struggle was welded 
too closely, by the intimacy of their 
silent defeat, ever to be resolved into 
common relations. When Milly died 
after the long weeks of their patient 
service, Vivian broke down for the first 
and only time in her life. By an in- 
stinct as inevitable as the movements of 
natural things, she sobbed herself to 
sleep in Mannering’s arms by the side of 
the sordid bed in that darkened and 
filthy little room. 


Though the Reverend Augustus and 
she have been man and wife these three 
years, a trifle longer, she still regards 
him (albeit covertly) as a fit object 
for hero-worship, which is very charm- 
ing, of course, but manifestly very 
absurd. 

ARTHUR ScoTT CRAVEN 
AND GEORGE KELLY. 
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Mlustrateo by Steven Spurrier 


HE watering-cart went 
along slowly near to the 
pavement, in no way per- 
turbed by appeals from 


7 conveyances subject to 
a time-table. A motor 
omnibus that had been 


delayed for the space of 
ten seconds rushed to the point where 
a standard notice said, “‘ All Cars Stop 
Here,’ and immediately slithered across 
to the centre of the roadway; the 
back portion knocked over the iron 
post, a crash of glass followed, screams 
came quickly. Mr. Fenning was down 
the steps, off the car, and well outside 
the danger zone before his companion 
or any other passenger found oppor- 
tunity to move. 

‘‘ Presence of mind!’ he declared, 
answering Miss Lewis’s criticisms, and 
rubbing his heated face. ‘ That’s 
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all it was. Acted on the impulse of 
the moment, and I defy any one te 
blame me for what I did.” 

“Looked after yourself, 
events.’ 

“My theory has always been,’’ he 
contended stolidly, ‘‘ that in a moment 
of danger it is the policy everybody 
ought to adopt. Otherwise valuable 
time is lost, to the detriment of all con- 


at all 


cerned. How was I to know that the 
bus might not give another nasty 
swerve, and topple over? What ad- 


vantage would it be to you, Beatrice, 
for my life to be put in peril ?” 

‘ But what about me ?’ 

“If what you want to argue is that 
I ought to have took you in my arms 
and brought you down the steps x 

‘Tt would have looked a jolly sight 
better,’ declared Miss Lewis. 

‘Maybe! From a romantic point 
S.A. by Pett Ridge, 


by 191}. 














“No,” snapped Mrs, Lewis, ‘'I don’t know whefe you are likely to find her, 





and if I did, I probably shouldn’t tell you” (page 864), 


of view. But from the point of view 
of what I may call practical politics, 
I sh’d like to point out in the pocket 
of my other waistcoat that’s at home, 
I have a card furnished to me a week 
ago after you stepped off that weighing- 
machine at a place called Fairy Land 
over Paddington way o 

“Mr. Fenning,’’ as he started to 
join the interested crowd that had 
gathered around two policemen, the 
driver, the conductor, and a L.C.C. 
official—‘‘ Mr. Fenning, I have never, 
in the course of our short acquaintance, 
suspected you of being a gentleman, 





but, until now, I have not regarded you 
as a coward.”’ 

He gave a laugh intended to convey 
that he perceived the humour of this 
remark, and for some minutes joined 
in the heated discussion, where every- 
one was explaining how the accident 
occurred, and nobody seemed disposed 
to listen. 

A remark offered by him annoyed 
the conductor, who, giving to the de- 
bate a personal turn, introduced him 
as the chap who had beaten all records. 
“ Fairly fell down the steps, he did,” 
said the conductor. ‘‘ Looked as though 











he thought the end of the world had 
come. Old man,” addressing Mr. Fen- 
ning, “if you ain’t in the pantomime 
at the Marlborough next December, I 
shall spend my sixpence at a picture 
palace.” 

The youth retired from the con- 
sultation, and found Miss Lewis had 
disappeared. The annoying detail was 
that a penny fare remained unused on 
each of their tickets. 

Returning slowly to her mother’s 
establishment in Holloway Road, he 
ascertained that the young woman had 
not arrived. 

“No,” snapped Mrs. Lewis, “I 
don’t know where you are likely to 
find her, and if I did, I probably 
shouldn’t tell you. I handed her over 
to your care, and you ought to have 
looked after her. I’ve had enough to 
worry me during the last ten minutes, 
and you can get out of my shop as soon 
as ever you please.” 

On the pavement at the opposite 
side of the roadway he found an uncle 
of his sweetheart’s, a deplorable- 
looking man whose frock-coat was 
held by one button; not often re- 
ferred to in domestic conversation, 
and now wearing the look of a man 
with a grievance against the Fates. 
Mr. Lewis explained that he had 
called upon his sister-in-law to obtain 
a small and temporary amount to 
carry him to the end of the week, and 
had been treated as though he were 
a mere beggar; he assured Fenning 
that it would be long ere he again 
offered to any relative the chance of 
doing him a courtesy. The two, 
brought together by possession of a 
grievance, walked up Seven Sisters’ 
Road, and young Fenning described 
the off-hand treatment (as he expressed 
it) to which he had been subjected. 

“Of course,” said the elder man, 
“your trouble is that she has expec- 
tations of money.” 

““T don’t call that trouble.” 

“What I mean is that your plan 
of dealing with her would be much 
simpler if there wasn’t house property 
* about.” 

“A most unfair suggestion,” pro- 
tested Fenning warmly. “If I’m 
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Uncle Jacob. 


fond of a girl, I’m fond of her for her 
sake alone. The amount she’s got 
put by, or the sum she’s likely to come 
into later on, doesn’t affect me in the 
very least.”’ 

“Oh well,” said Miss Lewis’s uncle, 
“if you’re going to stay up on that 
perch, nothing I can do is likely to help 
you. I had got an idea in my head 
that seemed likely to help both of us, 
but since you take up this attitude 

“Supposing I admit that every- 
thing else being equal, I prefer a lady 
with a certain proportion of the world’s 
goods. Supposing I concede that I 
look upon that as a set-off to a certain 
tendency to plumpness.” 

““ Now,” agreed the other, ‘‘ now we 
can begin to talk.” 

They entered the gates of the park, 
and still conversing earnestly, walked 
towards the lake. Many young couples 
were strolling about, and Mr. Lewis 
said he had no anxiety for the coming 
performance to be witnessed by a 











HUMANE 
crowd, Fenning expressed regret that 
he was, at the moment, wearing a suit 
of flannels that belonged to the previ- 
ous year, and asked whether there was 
time for him to run home and change 
into an older costume. 

“Tf you once leave me,” said his 
companion frankly, “the small stock 
of courage you possess will vanish on 
the way. Now’s your time, now’s 
your opportunity, and if you miss this, 
the chance will never come again.”’ 

It was near to closing time before 
they were able to carry out the scheme. 
Mr. Lewis, on returning to the bank, 
remarked that the other’s appearance 
would not convince a kitten, and in- 
sisted upon ducking him completely, 
head to foot. Then they ran, ignoring 
comments from folk who were leaving 
the park, and discovering near 
the station, first a taxi-cab, the 
driver. of which recommended 
them to take a barge, second, a 
four-wheeler with not so much 
prejudice against damp. The night 
had grown cool, and as they drove 
off, escaping the groups of people, 
their teeth chattered, and young 
Fenning spoke of mustard and 
hot water ; his companion referred 
to rum as a valuable medicine. 
Outside the closed shop, wet coins 
were handed to the driver, who 
demanded, but did not obtain, an 
extra shilling for the task of 
swabbing out the cab, and as they 
rang the bell at the side door, 
their dripping clothes made a pool 
of water. 

Some delay ensued, and Fenning 
expressed a fear lest, after all the 
trouble taken, they should not be 
able to gain admittance; alter- 
natively, that the delay might be 
sufficient to dry their clothes. 

To avoid observation from the 
curious, they stood well inside the 
porch, with the result that when 
the door presently opened they 
tumbled upon Mrs. Lewis, causing 
that lady to give a shriek of terror 
which brought her daughter down 
the stairs to join in firing ques- 
tions. What had _ happened ? 
Where had it happened? What 
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was the use of having linoleum in the 
passage cleaned and polished when folk 
called, leaving damp marks all over 
the place ? 

“We shall have plenty of time for 
talk,’’ said Mr. Lewis, shivering ex- 
travagantly. ‘“‘ First of all, if there’s 
any of my poor brother’s clothes left 
that you haven’t exchanged for ferns, 
allow us two to go up to the bath-room 
and make a change. Otherwise, we 
shall both perish on the spot and you'll 
be responsible.”’ 

Mrs. Lewis’s view was that each 
should go to his respective home and 
there find dry clothing ; her daughter, 
anxious for news, ran up and put 
everything ready. Twenty minutes 
later the two entered the sitting-room 
over the shop, in suits for which they 


Miss Lewis. 
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had not been measured. The attitude 
of Mrs. Lewis, as she gazed at them 
over her glasses, was still defensive, and 
it was to Miss Lewis that the relative 
addressed explanations. 

‘“‘T left here,’ he said, shaking his 
head dolefully, ‘‘ feeling that nothing 
remained but to put an end to my 
life. Seemed to me that there was no 
sense in my going on, and the sooner 
I came to a finish, the better it would 
be for all parties concerned. No 
doubt the coroner would have referred 
to me as being in a state of unsound 
mind.” 

“T’ve been saying that for years,”’ 
remarked the elder lady. 

“Be that as it may,” he went on, 
** T arrived at a definite conclusion, and 
the only point to decide was how to 
carry out my desperate resolve. I 
thought of the Tube railway, and 
hurling myself in front of a train.”’ 
The girl shuddered. ‘‘ Unfortunately, 
I hadn’t a sou in my pocket to offer 
at the booking-office. I considered 
the tram lines, and foresaw that the 
driver might pull up. I went into 
a chemist’s shop, and the young man 
declined to put the item down to your 
account.” 

“T would willingly have paid any- 
thing within reason,’’ said Mrs. Lewis. 

“ Eventually, I thought of the water, 
and of the fortunate circumstance that, 
being unable to swim, it would be im- 
possible for me to save myself, even if 
tempted to do so. 

‘«And this, ladies,’’ with a gesture, 
“this is where my gallant preserver 
came in. Providence sent him to the 
brink of the lake just as I came up 
for the third time. It’s an experi- 
ence I never want to undergo again, 
and if I tried to describe it to you, 
it would scarcely sound credible. At 
the first go in the sensation was one 
of intense relief. ‘ Farewell,’ I said, 
speaking to myself, ‘ farewell to all the 
trials and troubles of this world ; adieu 
to relations with hearts of stones.’ 
Then,” dramatically, “then, all my 
past life seemed to come in front of 
me.” 

“ That couldn’t have been pleasant,” 
remarked his sister-in-law. 
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“Did Mr. Fenning jump in after 
you ?”’ asked the girl eagerly. 

“Ask him!” snapped her uncle, 
annoyed by the interruption. 

“T’d rather,” said Fenning modestly, 
‘he told it in his own way. He can 
make it more interesting than what 
I could.” 

Mr. Lewis, continuing, gave an imi- 
tation of the choked voice in which he 
appealed to his gallant preserver to 
leave him alone, furnished the answer 
given, described the struggle and Mr. 
Fenning’s adroit treatment on _ the 
bank for restoration of the apparently 
drowned. 

““T can see now,” he admitted, “‘ that 
whilst there’s characters like him about 
and to be encountered, why, life is 
worth living. He wasn’t to know that 
I happened to be a slight acquaintance 
of his. He wasn’t aware that the 
would-be suicide was a relative of the 
young lady he’s practically engaged to, 
All he saw was a fellow-creature in the 
water, and he never stopped even to 
take off his boots; he simply dived 
right in. If there ever was a young 
man possessing what I may call abso- 
lute fearlessness, here he is.”’ 

“Seems very curious,”’ 
Lewis, taking up her 
‘that he chanced to be there. 

““The hand of fate,’’ remarked the 
other. ‘‘ As soon as I come-to, I 
recognised him, and my first words was, 
‘Let’s get back to Holloway Road, so 
that they can thank you properly.’ ”’ 

“ Thank him ? ” 

‘“Make suitable acknowledgments. 
If I’d got money, he should have every 
penny I possessed.” 


said Mrs. 
work-basket, 


” 


‘Bless my goodness,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lewis heatedly, ‘‘I wouldn't 


give him a single farthing for doing 
this. If he’d stayed on the bank, 
and let you drown, I’m not sure I 
wouldn't have asked him to stay on to 
supper out of sheer gratitude. You've 


been a borrower and a nuisance ever 
since my poor husband died, and the 
best news any one could bring me, 
would be to the effect that I was rid 
of you.” 

“* After that remark,” he said, rising 
from the chair in a dignified manner, 
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“it is my painful duty to inform you 
that I shall never set foot in this 
house again. You can plead to me 
on your bended knees, but I shan’t 
alter my decision.” 

“Take your old suit away from the 
bath-room, and make yourself scarce 
as soon as ever you like.” 

She allowed him to go to the door. 
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form: one could hold an opinion in 
regard to uncle and his value, but that 
had nothing to do with Mr. Fenning’s 
share in the incident. At her request, 
Mrs. Lewis went to the back room to 
put the kettle on the gas-ring, and mix 
a hot beverage. 

‘‘ You never told me you could swim, 
Charles.” 





“ After that remark,” Mr. Lewis said, rising from the chair in a dignified 
manner, “it is my painful duty to inform you that I shall 
never set foot in this house again” (page 866), 


“What puzzles me is, how you are 
going to exist ? Looks almost, Jacob, 
as though you'll have to work.”’ 

“ Fortunately,” he said, glancing at 
Mr. Fenning, ‘“I know where to go 
when I’m hard up.” 

His departure broke up constraint, 
and the three, seated at the window, 
talked freely as they watched him cross 
the roadway. ; 

Miss Lewis, touching Fenning’s hand 
to ascertain if he were chilled, declared 
it a risky but splendid act to per- 


‘It’s a thing everybody ought to be 
able to do.” 

‘““ Ever won any prizes for it ? 

‘“ We've talked about it quite enough, 
Beatrice,’ he remarked. ‘‘ Let’s think 
of a new subject. It’s been quite a 
chapter of accidents to-day, hasn’t it ? 
First the motor-bus affair ; then—— re 

“Do you know,” she said confi- 
dentially, ‘‘ 1 did you such an injustice 
over that. I got the idea in my head 
that you were not quite so brave as 
you might be, and I was so mad about 


” 
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it, I scarcely knew what I was saying, 
or what I was doing. Try to forget 
all about it, will you ? ” 

‘‘Give mea kiss,” suggested Fenning, 
“and I’ll forget anything you like.”’ 

“Well, hurry,’”’ said Miss Lewis. 
“You gentlemen that have never been 
in love before are so slow!”’ 

It was late ere the young man took 
his leave, because Mrs. Lewis honoured 
him with prolonged and flattering con- 


fidences regarding the family, the 
business, and finance generally. She 


promised to see to the drying of his 
suit, claiming to be specially gifted 
in the work of pressing clothes with an 
iron sufficiently warm for the purpose, 
but not so hot as to convey injury. 
At the door of his lodgings he found 
Mr. Lewis. To him, after discussion, 
he gave three shillings in full payment 
for services rendered. 

“T hoped for more,’ said Lewis 
candidly, “‘ but I’m not one to expect 
other people to do _ impossibilities. 
Mind you, though, there isn’t many who 
would let you off so cheaply.” 

At the warehouse in Gresham Street, 
the following morning, at an hour when 
the ribbon department happened to be 
specially occupied, it was announced 
that a gentleman wished to see Fenning. 
The young man, finding Mr. Lewis on 
the pavement, first complained of 
the inaccurate description furnished, 
second, directed that he should state 
his business without delay. The caller, 
it appeared, required, in order to meet 
a special crisis, the sum of half-a- 
crown; the loan was wanted but for 
two or three hours, and if Fenning 
indicated the establishment where he 
usually took lunch, Mr. Lewis would 
be there ready to pay back the coin. 

“Don’t get the idea that I’m black- 
mailing you,’ begged the visitor, 
perceiving hesitation ; “I’m too high- 
minded to do that. Only, if you don’t 
do this small service for me, it will 
be my duty to go straight to Holloway 
Road and sg 

The amount was handed over, with 
a few words hinting that here loans 
or gifts would stop definitely. At 


half- past one, Fenning entered the 
expectation of 


restaurant with no 
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seeing his middle-aged friend ; the cir- 
cumstance that the other had made 
careful note on the back of an en- 
velope of the hour and the address 
only confirmed the youth’s suspicions 
that the appointment would not be 
kept. The manageress gave him a 
smile of welcome, that was almost a 
laugh, and after he had been supplied 
with food, came across to mention 
that she had seen him, near Finsbury 
Park station on the previous evening, 
in a condition that made her feel more 
grateful than ever that her young 
sister had broken off, a year before 
an engagement with Mr. Fenning. 

“T’d been saving a man’s life,’”’ he 
retorted. 

“Not you,’ she said incredulously. 
“T can believe a lot of things, but I 
can’t swallow that.’ 

“Here he comes,’ mentioned Fen- 
ning. ‘“‘ Ask him yourself.” 

Mr. Lewis, apologising for being two 
minutes late, took.a seat at the table, 
said he would have the same that his 
friend was taking, and, appealed to, 
gave, with generous detail, confirma- 
tion of the statement. The mana- 
geress, greatly impressed, took back 
all she had said and remarked it was 
a pity Emily had married: were Emily 
still single, this striking act of bravery 
would undoubtedly persuade her to 
overlook Mr. Fenning’s various draw- 
backs. The young man, content with 
this change of view, mentioned to 
Lewis, when the manageress had gone, 
that he was to consider himself as a 
guest. 

“Why, of course,”’ said the other, 
with surprise. ‘‘ You never expected, 
surely, that 1 was going to pay for 
anything whilst you were about ? And 
that reminds me. I want another five 
bob.”’ 

“Which you most certainly won't 
get.”’ 

“Don’t be too hasty in your state- 
ments,’ warned Lewis. “‘ Listen to what 
I’ve got to tell you. My sister-in-law 
sent across word just now for those 
clothes I borrowed last night. I took 
them back. She’d been talking to 
customers concerning your bravery, 
and some one told her the depth of 
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The young man mentioned to Lewis that he was to consider himself as a guest. 


“Why, of course,” said the other, with surprise. 


“You never expected, 


surely, that I was going to pay?” (page S68), 


the water at Finsbury Park. She’d 
come to the conclusion that neither you 
nor me was in danger for a single 
moment throughout the whole of the 
proceedings, and that your diving in 
to save me was simply a matter of 
utter impossibility.” 

‘I never said I dived in.”’ 

“ But I did. And you were present 
when I said it, and you didn’t con- 
tradict.”’ 


Fenning pushed his plate away, 
leaned elbows on the table, and 
clutched at the top of his head with 
hands. 


both His with 


companion, 


aid of a fork, took well-done cuts of 
beef from Fenning’s plate. 
“Fortunately,” he said, “ you’ve 
got a partner in this business who is 
a man—although I say it who, perhaps, 
shouldn’t—a man of resource, and a 
man of more than common intelligence. 
I said at once that a misunderstanding 
had taken place, due, no doubt, to the 
excitement of the moment. I explained 
that the affair didn’t take place in 
Finsbury Park at all.”’ 
‘Where did it occur then ? 
‘In the canal,’’ said Lewis, winking 
portentously. “‘ They can’t get over 


” 
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that. 
anybody. 
that worth another five bob, or isn’t it ? 

‘“ But I can’t go on forking out money 


The canal is deep enough to suit 
Now I put it to you. Is 


” 


like this,’’ protested the youth dis- 
tractedly. ‘‘It means ruination to 
me. If I keep advancing sums to 
you, I shan’t be able to afford the 
little luxuries—theatres, concerts and 
so forth—that a young lady is en- 


titled to expect.” 

“All right,”’ said the other, with 
composure. ‘‘ That leaves nothing for 
me to do, but to make my way back to 
Holloway Road, and tell the truth.” 

“Do so,” challenged Fenning, ** do 
so, by all means.”’ It struck him that 
he was performing the first courageous 
deed of his life. 

City youths, and others deeply en- 
gaged in business, are in the habit 
on meeting the lady of their heart at 
evening time, or in communicating 
by the last post—of remarking that 
she has not been absent from their 
thoughts during the whole of the day. 
In young Fenning’s case, it was not 
until Gresham Street released him at 
half-past six that he was able to give 
his mind again to a preplexing ques- 
tion; the interval, having provided 
his brain with other interests, enabled 
him to regard it with freshness and 
sanity. He made his way, with all 
dispatch, to the shop kept by his 
sweetheart’s mother; his resolve to 
adopt a straightforward course in- 
creased at each jerk of the motor- 
omnibus. On the journey he recollected 
something left in the jacket of his 
flannel suit; the thought induced him 
to give a hopeless gesture, and to ex- 
press the view that it was useless for 
him to try to do right. Miss Lewis 
was alone at the counter, reading: she 
presented to him pained features and 
tear-dimmed eyes. 

“Your uncle’s been here then,” he 
said desperately. 


““We haven’t seen him since last 
night. Mother sent him word this 


morning to keep the suit we lent, and 
said that if he came here again, we’d 
call in the police. We shan’t be 
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bothered with him any more. Charles,’’ 
she cried, “look at this! Here’s a 


bit in the evening paper that has 
upset me to such an extent Lend 
me your handkerchief. Mine’s up- 
stairs.” 


He took the journal and looked at 
the foot of a page where absence of 
sufficient news of the day had necessi- 
tated, permitted, a few two-line 
paragraphs. ‘A well-known lady 
novelist says a man’s first love is ever 
a delusion and a sham.”’ 

‘““Where’s your mother, Beatrice ? ”’ 
he asked, putting the newspaper down. 
Miss Lewis touched a bell on _ the 
counter. “‘I want to tell her some- 
thing that - 

Mrs. Lewis came, bringing, with an air 
of majesty, the suit of flannels. She 
laid the articles upon the counter ; a-top 
was a letter in a feminine hand-writing. 

‘““ Didn’t mean to leave one of Emily’s 
notes in the pocket,’ he said, red- 
dening. 

“That can be easily understood. 
I wish my daughter to read it. It is 
for her to decide whether or not the 
acquaintance shall be broken off, and 
my opinion is that she won’t hesitate 
for a moment.” 

The Post Office is not always clear 
and accurate in the endorsements it 
prints upon envelopes; in this 
the year was distinctly shown, and 
Mr. Fenning was able, in addition, to 
give the lady’s new name. Mrs. Lewis 
argued that the facts should not have 
been left to chance discovery, but 
her daughter said anything which 
happened before she herself came on 
the was no concern of hers, 
excepting that it cleared a terrible 
anxiety from her mind. 

‘Tf that’s the attitude you take up,” 
remarked the mother, ‘‘ so be it. But 
before I let this engagement go on, I 
want Mr. Fenning here to promise me 
one thing. If he should ever again 
come across your dreadful Uncle Jacob 
trying to put an end to it all, will he 
please give me his word of honour that 
he won’t interfere ? ”’ 

‘“T promise !’’ said Fenning readily. 


or 


case 


scene 
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ILLUS TRATED 
BY THE AUTHOR. 


SUPPOSE 
us have heard 
time or another that old 
Cheshire myth which 
Thomas Hardy introduces 


that most 


at one 


ol 


into his Jess of the 
D’Urbervilles. The basis 
of it is that for a little 
while at midnight on 
Christmas Eve the oxen kneel down 
in their stalls in meek adoration of 


the Christ Who was born in a manger. 
It is a singularly beautiful legend, 
I think, one that has almost disap- 
peared now among the country people 
themselves. But in Berkshire and 
Cheshire the children will still tell you 
of how the sheep cry to one another 
across the folds—Bethlehem—Bethle- 
hem ; and how, if at midnight on Christ- 
mas Eve you steal out into the garden 
and put your ear to the beehives, you 
may hear very faintly and as it were 
far away, the bees humming drowsily an 
It seems the greatest pity 
in all the world that such myths should 
ever die out ; but amongst the country 
people they are dying—fast ; and one 
cannot help feeling that the unborn 


angel’s s« me. 
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NDS 


generations are infinitely the poorer for 
their loss. 


In the past it was a very common 
belief amongst the peasantry all over 
Europe that during the twelve days 
from Christmas Eve to Twelfth Night 
animals were gifted with speech. It 
was held to be a crime to listen to their 
talk, and indeed, any one who did so 
was sure to be visited, if not by death, 
then by some extreme disaster. There 


is. for instance, the legend of the dog 
and cat of Brittany. There was a 
certain old woman of Brittany who 


lived alone except for her cat and dog. 
Being a mean old woman, she kept them 
half starved, so that very naturally they 
had little love for her. One Christmas 
Eve as she lay in her bed she heard the 
dog and cat talking by the dying fire, so 
creeping quietly downstairs she fell to 
listening to what they had to say to 
one another. ‘“‘ Ah!” said the cat, 
“Tt is to-night that the robbers are 
coming to steal our old mistress’s 
money. If she is quiet no harm will 
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come to her, but if she cries out they 
will knock her on the head.” This 
was enough for the old woman, and 


without waiting to hear what the dog 
might say in reply, she rushed shrieking 
from the house. Alas! got no 
farther than her door, for the robbers 
had come, and, alarmed lest her cries 
should wake the neighbours, they 
knocked her on the head and killed her ! 


she 


Another very similar story is that of 
the farm servant, who, like the old 
woman of Brittany, fell a victim to his 
own curiosity and had to pay for it 
with his life. He wished to overhear 


his horses talk on Christmas Eve, and 
He was 


to that end hid in the stable. 
not disappointed 
his horses did talk, 
but in a strain that 
must have caused 
the unfortunate 
listener’s hair to 
stand on end. 
“There will be a 
hard job for us to 
do this day week,” 
said the first horse. 
eS. replied the 
“for the 
farmer’s servant is 
heavy and the road to the churchyard 
long and steep!’’ Whereupon the 
wretched man dragged his shaking 
limbs out of the stable, fell sick, and 
died that day week. 

By far the greater number of the 
myths and legends that surround Christ- 
mas Eve are, as in the case of the pre- 
ceding two, accounts of the fatal conse- 
quences that have followed upon the 
disobeying of some superstitious belief. 
Thus, in Guernsey it was supposed that 
on Christmas Eve all the water in the 
wells turned to wine, and that on that 
night no buckets should be lowered and 
filled. There is a story of a woman 
who—again from curiosity—wished to 
see for herself if this was true and drew 
a bucket from the well. As she hauled 
it up, a voice cried to her from far 
away down below her feet— 


second 


‘Toute l’eau se tourne en vin 
Et tu es proche de ta fin.’’ 





“ The cat and dog talking.” 
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And she, like the farmer’s servant, fell 
down stricken by a mortal disease. 
There comes from Guernsey too an 
old tradition to the effect that no one 
might venture out after nightfall during 
the Twelve days. If any reckless being 
did so, his path was beset by black dogs 
and white rabbits, who by leaping and 
running about his constantly 
tripped him up. One hopes that they 
had the grace to keep silent, for to be 
hustled on a dark winter’s night by a 
rabble of black dogs and white rabbits, 
who not only tripped one up, but kept 
up a running conversation at the 
time, would be enough to appal the 
stoutest heart! I suspect that the 
derivation of this legend is less obscure 
than most. Onecan somehow very well 
imagine festive 
old inhabitants of 
Guernsey explain- 
ing to longsuffering 


legs 


same 


wives. that. their 

\ being covered in 

N snow from _ head 
Hy» to foot was not in 
any way due to 





too much sack, but 
simply and solely 
to a lot of plaguey 
dogs and rabbits 
who persisted in 
getting between their legs and tripping 
them up. 


Gw 


Another animal legend is that of the 
little white dog of Perchta. Perchta 
was a German witch who had many 
duties. Amongst others haunted 
the towns, and to any one who had been 
foolish enough to leave a door 
at night she sent a little white dog. 
A harmless-looking little fellow he was, 
I dare say, but in reality a very plague, 


she 


open 


for as long as he was in the house bad 
luck attended it. You might stone 
him, throw him out of the window, 
drown him in a bucket of water, do 


anything you would, but it was to no 
purpose. The next day there would 
be the little white dog again and bad 
luck still attendant on you, and this 
would continue until the Christmas Eve 
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following, when, having 
presumably learnt your 
lesson and kept the door 
shut, the little white dog 
would disappear. 


This Perchta or 
Berchty! of the 
most interesting figures 
in the legends of Christ- 


is one 


mas. And of her two 
separate legends are 
told, which show two 
very different sides of 


her character. The first 
is one of the most gro- 
tesque imaginable. It 
was Perchta’s business 
to see that the spinners 
kept their and 
machines neat, and also 
that everybody partook 
of ‘“ Zemmerde’”’ a 
mixture of flour, milk, 
and water that the 
orthodox fare at Christ- 
mas time). 

Horrible beyond 
words was the fate of 
any glutton she might 
discover who had eaten 
of other food than 
“Zemmerde.”’ For, in 
the night, as the torpid wretch lay asleep 
after his sinful meal, in would glide 
Berchtyl. And then—for difficult as I 
find it to tell so ungallant a story of a 
lady, I must speak the truth—she would 
cut him open, extract what food might 
be in his stomach, and fill up the cavity 
with bricks and straw. Imagine the 
feelings of the wretched culprit in the 
morning with the unpleasant prospect 
before him of having to digest 
ponderous and profitless a repast. 


rooms 


is 


So 


But there was a gentler side to her 
character, for she was also the guardian 
spirit of those little children who died 
-unbaptized, and now and again some be- 


lated peasant has seen her gliding 
across the snow-covered fields in the 
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"* The sight of Perchta with her pitiful train of little ghosts straggling along 
behind her, sobered him, and he dropred on his knees.” 


moonlight with a long train of little j 
children behind her. 

There is in fact a legend of a Tyrolese 
peasant who saw her, and a particu- 
larly charming one it This 
peasant, you must know, although a 
kindly man, was overfond of drinking, 
and given to frequenting the village inn 
until a late hour. One Christmas Eve, 
as he found his unsteady way home, 
who should he see but Perchta, with her 
pitiful train of little ghosts, straggling 
along behind her! The sight sobered 
him and he dropped on his knees in 
reverence and awe. And as he gazed 
he noticed that the last little ghost of 
all had fallen behind the rest, for its 
shirt being too long it constantly tripped 
over it, and fell down in the snow. 5o 
being at heart gentle and fond of little 
children, he took off one of his garters 


1S. good 
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and made of it a girdle for the poor wee 
thing, so that it should trip no more. 
Whereupon Perchta, who happened to 
look round at that moment, thanked 
him graciously and promised as a re- 
ward that neither he nor his children 
should ever come to want. 


A story of a very different kind, but 
having the same curious mixture of 
formalism and fantasy about it is that 
of the Madonna, the Sculptor and the 
Devil. A certain sculptor was engaged 
in carving a statue of the Madonna, 
high up on a certain cathedral. Under 
her feet he fashioned what he conceived 
to be a likeness of the Evil One, and, 
being a good artist of some imagina- 
tion, he made the portrait, to say the 
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least of it, unflattering. 
Now, as he stood on his 
narrow platform work- 
ingaway the Devilcame 
and stood behind him, 
and. incensed at what he 
considered no doubt to 
be a breach of good 
taste, gave him a shove. 
In the ordinary course 
of events the sculptor 
would have fallen from 
his platform and been 
dashed to pieces far 
below, but in this in- 
stance a miracle hap- 
pened, and the stone 
Virgin, leaning forward, 
caught him as he over- 
balanced, and saved his 
life. 





Many of these old 
myths have for their 
foundation the crime of 
continuing work after 
midnight on Christmas 
Eve. 

Thus we hear of the 
grim story of the Breton 
blacksmith. At work 
in the small hours of 
Christmas, he was 
visited by a tall, gaunt man with a 
broken scythe whose face was hidden 
by his hood. After watching the smith 
for a little while in silence, he asked him 
if he would put an iron staple in his 
scythe. Thesmith assented, and having 
repaired the instrument, handed it 
back. ‘‘ And now,’ said his visitor, 
‘call a priest and be shriven of your 
sins, for this is the last piece of work 
that you shall ever do on earth.” It 
was the scythe of Death himself that 
the smith had mended. 


Sometimes legends and traditions ar¢ 
merged into customs whose antiquity 
is so great that their origin is lost. 
There was, and I believe still is in parts 
of Europe a belief that on Christmas 





**His path was beset by black dogs and white rabbits, who, running about his legs, constantly tripped him up.” 


Eve the dead return for a little while 
to revisit their homes. Everything is 
made ready for them, the fires lighted, 
the hearth swept—even food and drink 
prepared for these sad guests. In many 
parts of England the old legend of St. 
George and the Dragon is still told ina 
kind of crude play. It has become a 
garbled story, I am afraid—the greater 
part of it arrant nonsense, even to the 
performers, but it represents one of the 
last vestiges of the mummers, without 
whom at one time no Christmas would 
have been complete. Every house was 
open to them ; into cottage or manor 
they would troop without ceremony, 
and one can very well imagine the fury 
of crusty old bachelors at being dis- 
turbed by these motley gentlemen. 
Their rendering of St. George and the 
Dragon came. as far as one can tell, very 
nigh to being little more than a harle- 
quinade, but, as I say, the original ver- 
and it is not fair to judge 
by what has come down to us. One 
character has changed little, I fancy, 
and his part is not likely to be cut out ; 
that is the Fool who goes round and 
collects money in a ladle. Should his 
audience seem ‘“ narrow’ and_ the 
ladle hard to fill, he has a broom with 


sion is lost, 


which to sweep the floor, chanting as he 


does SO 


‘¢ For money I want and money I crave, 
Give me some money, or I'll sweep you to 


your grave! 


contrast to the latitude 
allowed to the mummers and _play- 
actors is that curious old Cheshire 
belief which, long before the introduc- 
tion of matches, forbade the lighting 
of any fires during the Twelve days, 
or the giving of fire to strangers or 
even neighbours. One wonders a little 
if there ever was a family so super- 
stitious and benighted that having in- 
advertently let their fire out, they sat 
and shivered until after Twelfth Night 
before they dared light it again; but 
there is the legend, and where there 1s 
or has been a belief presumably there 
are or have been believers. 


In strange 


There were many customs akin to the 
play of St. and the Dragon. 
There were the soulers, for instance (who, 
I believe, still appear in parts ol 
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“The fury of crusty old bachelors at being disturbed by these motley gentlemen.” 


Cheshire). The custom seems to have 
originated before the Reformation, but 
its actual derivation is obscure. Boys 
dressed up in fantastic clothes went 
from house to house begging for smal! 
round cakes. As they went they 
chanted the following lines 


\ soul cake, a soul cake, 

I prithee, good missus, a soul cake: 

One for Peter, two for Paul, 

\nd three for Him Who made us all3 
\ soul cake, a soul cake.’’ 

If no cake were forthcoming, the soulers 

were not above taking pennies, or, in 

fact, “anything useful.”” And if not 

only cakes but pennies were scarce, they 

had another rhyme— 


“If you ha’ ne’er a penny, 
A ha'penny will do, 
Or give me a soul cake, 
Or an apple or two.” 


But by far the oddest of these tra- 
ditions is that of the hunting of the 
wren. Early on Christmas morning 
the servants in country-houses as 
sembled, and in the bitter cold, hunted 
about till they found a wren, which 
they killed. This they fastened to the 


top of a lo.’g pole and, like the soulers, 
began a house-to-house visitation, sing- 
ing 


‘We hunted the wren for Robin the Bobbin 
We hunted the wren for Jack of the Can!” 


expecting small presents for their trouble. 


At Christmas time there was sup- 
posed to be, in the language of our 
Society papers, much activity in the 
ghost-world. Many old country-houses 
have, in fact, spectres and apparitions 
of a very superior quality, who only 
condescend to appear on Christmas Eve. 
Now all ghosts, as everybody knows, 
have to obey a stringent law, namely, 
that they shall disappear at cockcrow. 
It is a peculiarly annoying one to the 
Profession, I daresay. To have to vanish 
into thin air just as he has succeeded in 
reducing some luckless being to a state 
of mortal terror, or while still in the 
middle of some imposing and sepulchral 
speech would, humiliate any spectre 
who cared at all for his work. Be that 
as it may, cocks, knowing the immutable 
law that governs all apparitions, and 
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posing for once as Friends of Man, 

all night on Christmas Eve, thus 
queering the pitch of any ghost who 
may be within earshot. So if at any 
time, my reader, while spending Christ- 
mas with friends in some old country- 
house, you should happen to be kept 
awake throughout the night by frantic 


crow 


cock-crowing, be not restless but 
devoutly thankful, and think that 


but for these friendly birds you might 
be burrowing beneath the bedclothes 
to the dismal accompaniment of clank- 
ing chains. 


In Romney Marsh, that low-lying 
tract of country that lies between Hythe 
and Dungeness, many old legends 
still live in the minds of the country 
people. I remember one in particular 
told to me by a village parson, who had 
in his turn heard it from a thatcher. 
In the village in which this thatcher 
lived there was a certain old woman who 
was suspected of being a witch.  Far- 
mers who offended her found their 
cattle mysteriously stricken down in 
the fields ; 
like were 
fortune. 


neighbours that she did not 
visited by 
Eventually a 


consistent ill- 
wise woman 
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who lived in the hills that lie behind 
Romney Marsh was consulted, and she. 
being a very wise woman indeed, pro- 
vided a remedy. On Christmas Eve 
the witch was invited to a neighbour’s 
cottage. Upon her arrival the woman 
of the house received her with a great 
show of hospitality, and bringing 

chair, her guest to sit down. 
then while the other’s back was turned 
she slipped 


asked 


a pair of opened scissor 


on to the seat. No sooner had tix 
witch touched the seat of the chair 
than she made frantic efforts to rise 
and set up a fearful howling. ‘‘ Now 


now, why don’t you get up?” sai 
the wise woman, coming forward. “‘ Well 
that I cannot,” howled th: 
witch, “‘ for that I am sitting upon th 
Sign of the And there she re 
mained immovable until she 
her wicked ways and swore to be a goor 


vou know 
r¢ ss,’ 


renounce d 


Christian. 

It is pleasant to think that these old 
legends that plainly of a 
simpler age than ours cannot quite die 
out altogether. country people 
who created them have for the most 
part forgotten them again; — great 
masses of our population never heard 
them ; but 
of them they will be always safe in the 
printed pages of books. 


speak SO 


‘| he 


for those who care to read 
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EOPLE be very much like 
mountains: they never 
look the same from two 
points of view. There’s 
such a terrible lot of ways 
to see a fellow creature, 
in fact, and he, or 

she, has a different appearance from 

every one of ’em. For instance, 
take a wife—just such an everyday, 
busy sort of woman as my missis, 

Hester Wedlake. Well, there was 

her old mother, and her husband 

(whose opinion will never be known 

now), and her two daughters, and her 

friends ; and not one of them saw the 
same Hester Wedlake. And again 
there was me, head man at Clattworthy 

Farm; and yet again there was the 

two serving maidens at Clattworthy ; 

and if you want yet another view of 

Hester Wedlake, you’ve only got to 

take her own. For certain it is that 

her own view of herself differed a 

good bit in the pattern from all the 

others. 
Come to think of it, ’tis a very witty 





thought to liken her to a mountain 
anyway ; because my mistress was 
a mountainous sort of woman. both 
in her person and her mind. Lofty, 
you might say, and exceedingly in- 
different to the feelings of other people, 
and didn’t much care what they thought 
of her either. With servants, the 
thing that mattered was obedience, and 
it was the same with her husband and 
children. There wasn’t any arguing 
exactly, because with a difference of 
opinion she always said, “‘ Take it or 
leave it’’; and if anybody left it, 
that meant a month’s warning, and no 
looking back. I never knew such a 
woman for not changing her mind. 
She’d put herself to any inconvenience 
rather than be influenced away from 
a bad judgment, or hasty order. And 
being as prone to mistakes as other 
people, the result of this pride often 
made Clattworthy uncomfortable. 

I don’t think Rupert Wedlake was 
particular sorry to die, which he did 
do in his sixties, along of kidney 
trouble brought on by worry. I mind, 
when I was sitting up with him one 
night towards the end of his days, that 
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I asked him how it felt to be called 
away in the midst of his labours, and 
he assured me he was only sad on one 
subject. 

“For myself I’m glad to go, Billy 
Tutt,” he said to me. “In sight of 
death,’ ; man mustn’t 


, 


he said, ‘‘a 
be asked to lie, or to pretend, though 
in life we’ve got to say the thing that 
is not for peace and quietness only too 
often—especially when we’re married. 
But now I won’t pretend I want to live, 
because I don’t. It’s only on account 
of Jane that I’m sorry to go ; and, for 
that matter, she’s the only one who’ll 
be sorry-when I am gone.” 

“Don’t say that, master. There’s 
me and James Hurrel, and a good score 
of people in the village that will miss 
you a lot,” I told the man, to comfort 
him. But the dying see bitter clear, 
for the mists are lifted from their eyes, 
and they get a very sure idea of the 
truth about themselves.and how they 
stand to their fellow-creatures. Andso 
Rupert Wedlake wouldn’t believe me. 

‘““No—you mean well to say it; 
but the less I think on the opinion of 
the world concerning me, the better 
for my peace of mind,” he answered. 
“T’ve been a harmless man, Tutt,; 
and that’s the best even my friends can 
say of me. I might have shone as a 
bachelor, or even as a husband; but 
when Hester Bloom changed her 
name, and came to Clattworthy, my 


fate was sealed. I say it without 
feeling. I’m past feeling. If a man 


weds a woman with a stronger will 
than his own, then he must say good- 
bye to self-respect and masculine pride, 
and get his contentment in other things. 
A man,” says my master, “is either 
the lord of creation, or else he isn’t ; 
and if he’s going to let himself be 
eclipsed once for all by a lady of 
creation, then the world knows what 
to think of him, and he takes his place 
on the steps instead of at the top. 
And that’s what has happened to me. 
I’ve never been master in my own 
house, and I’ve never been head of my 
own wife. And I had too much brains 
not to see the hateful truth, and too 
little. power to escape from it. So 
my life has been wrecked and fouled 
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and spoiled ; and the maddening thing 
is that there’s nobody to blame.” 

“Don’t think nothing more about 
it,’ I said; but it was his grand sub. 
ject, and he never tired of it. 

“Nobody to blame,” he continued, 
“because we are built according to 
our Maker’s plan, and ’tis no more good 
blaming a man for being too weak 
than it is crying out against a woman 
for being too strong. Hester hasn’t 
cut a better figure than I have, and she 
knows it. It’s often troubled her to 
see me go down; and when we were 
younger and didn’t pick our words so 
well as we do now, we often had fearful 
quarrels, and she’d say it was pain and 
grief to her to have to rule me instead 
of finding herself ruled by me. So to 
part won’t trouble her more than it 
will me ; and it won’t trouble Miriam, 
for she’s her mother again, and, though 
her father, I hate her; but it will 
trouble Jane a cruel lot, for she’s my 
own daughter, and has been the only 
rest and joy of my life since she was six 
year old. And I tremble for her when 
I’m gone.” 

He died when his wife was five-and- 
fifty and his daughters twenty-three 
and twenty-four. And certainly Jane 
had to take a back seat more than ever 
when the master went, while Miriam 
got it all her own way. 

For Mrs. Wedlake, like most strong 
creatures, had her weak spot, and that 
was her elder daughter. She was 
bound to think the world of Miriam, 
for the girl favoured her every way, and 
had her full bosom and straight back, 
her hard blue eyes and flaxen hair, 
and the lines on her forehead and her 
very voice—high pitched and not 
pleasing to the male ear. In fact, ’tis 
a useful rule for a young man, that ifa 
woman’s got a voice like a game fowl, 
he’d better have no truck with her. 
She may be right every other way ; but 
they creaking voices are almost dead 
sure to hide a will and a temper—things 
that be no use in a man’s partner— 
if he is a man. And Miriam was even 
stronger than her mother, because 
she’d had a better education. And 
she could play the piano and sing songs. 
A peacock was modest to her ; and in 
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Fair to look at, and fine and showy and idle as a butterfly, 


that she was different from the missis ; 
because Hester Wedlake, with all her 
pride, couldn’t be called vain. 

So there it stood, and nothing new 
to it—one sister the apple of her 
mother’s eye, and fair to look at, and 
fine and showy and idle as a butterfly, 
and always spreading her pretty wings 
for the men ; and t’other a quiet little 
go-by-the-ground girl—dark and rather 
small, and generally held to be no good 
except for work. While Miriam sang, 
Jane cooked; while Miriam played, 
Jane sewed or did chores; while 
Miriam took her place in the choir 
Sundays and outshone all the other 
maidens in the of hats and 


matter 


frocks, Jane was down in the church 
with the schoolchildren, helping ‘em 
to be good and quiet, till the time came 
for them to escape into the fresh air. 
And then there dawned a day— 
just five years after the master’s end— 
when old Dennis Worth at Four Elms, 
the farm that ran into ours down in the 
river valley, died, and there was none 
to come after, so Four Elms went in 
the market, being a freehold, and John 
Damerell, the veterinary surgeon to 
Plymouth, bought it for his eldest son, 
Nicholas Damerell. Nicholas came, 
and he was the handsomest youth 
known in the vale of Dart about 
that time ; and his mother arrived to 
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settle him in, for he was a bachelor 
man. And, of course, when it was 
known that the prosperous, fine young 
fellow hadn’t got a wife, and wasn’t 
so much as tokened, the fun began. 

Well, Nicholas Damerell turned out 
one of the silent men. A great listener, 
but a shy talker. In fact, he’d never 
use three words if two would do, and 
never use one if a nod or a shake would 
serve the purpose. Dark he was and 
comely and tall—as well made a man 
as ever I hope to see. A small black 
moustache and very thoughtful brown 
eyes he had, and he was long and 
straight in the leg and well turned at 
wrist and ankle. A very fine upstand- 
ing youth, in fact, on horseback or 
afoot ; and not only that, but he proved 
a rare glutton for work, and promised 
to get more out of Four Elms in a year 
than poor old Worth could do in six. 
Early and late he worked, and so did 
his people. But he was a good payer, 
and none ever quarrelled with him. 
In fact, he hated a row, and never would 
argue or haggle about anything, because 
that meant talking. 

Along of his silences and great power 
of keeping himself to himself, Nicholas 
awoke a lot of interest, for there’s 
no sort of folk excite more attention 
and worrit their neighbours more than 
them that choose to keep the blinds 
down. And human nature, being what 
it is unfortunately, we never give the 
reserved and secret sort credit for self- 
respect and decency: we only think 
they must have something to hide. 
And so they have ; but often enough 
’tis only their own fine hearts, from 
the common people that can’t under- 
stand them. 

Nicholas, however, wasn’t unfriendly. 
He proved a good farmer, for such 
a young man, and a good neighbour 
too. He was always ready to learn 
from his elders, and his power of silence 
helped him there, for the chatterboxes 
lose a lot in this world, and the wise 
don’t waste their wind over young 
people who like the sound of their own 
voices better than any other. But 
Damerell’s silence made his elders 


speak, and so he gleaned a useful lot 
valley. 


about his business in Dart 
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And, in return, his own knowledge was 
at the service of any who desired it, 
for he was a clever vet., and had got 
much of his father’s learning on that 
subject, though he didn’t like the 
business well enough to go into it 
always taking kinder to crops than 
beasts. 

So he went his way, quite ignorant of 
the interest the folk felt in him, and 
friendly to all when he met them, and 
not seeking out one more than another 
for a year. It might have been more 
than a year, but at any rate, so gradual 
that you couldn’t put your finger on the 
starting-point, when he began to drop 
into our place now and again. He’d 
always got a reason for coming, but 
when Mrs. Wedlake invited him, all 
correct and proper to tea on a Sunday, 
he didn’t come. Then a_ fortnight 
later he dropped in at teatime unasked, 
and joined the meal and listened to 
the missis and looked at the misses, 
At least so I fancied, for ’twas in the 
kitchen at harvest time, and we workers 
came and went. 

Miriam and her mother fired questions 
at him by the score, and some he 
answered and others he didn’t seem to 
hear. They joked him also, and some- 
times he laughed at their fun and 
sometimes he didn’t seem to see the 
joke. Then he did a record thing and 
axed them to dinner next Sunday. 
And Mrs. Wedlake and Miriam went. 
They came back tired of the sound 
of their own voices, yet pretty well 
pleased with the entertainment. And 
the girl set out on her hunt from that 
day forward, and her mother helped all 
she knew on the quiet. 

A lot of funny little things happened, 
and Nicholas was as wary as an old 
hand—at least so it seemed to them 
who looked on. He’d drop in when 
they asked him now, and have them 
over to Four Elms also; and some- 
times they’d be hopeful that the busi- 
ness was going ahead, and then they’d 
be cast down, because the young man 
seemed to put every mortal duty before 
love-making. A good few times Miriam 
lay in wait for him, when she knew he 
was riding afield ; and now and again 
he’d walk his horse back when he met 
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“He seldom passed Clattworthy without dropping in, if it was only for a drink 


of cider ” (page 884). 
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her and listen to her chatter ; but just 
as often he’d only pass the time of day, 
and gallop on, and give her her tramp 
for her trouble. It was up and down 
like that, and they waited patiently for 
him to unfold his feelings. But he 
made no sign, except the pretty clear 
sign that he liked Miriam’s company ; 
for he seldom passed Clattworthy with- 
out dropping in, if it was only for a 
drink of cider. 

Mrs. Wedlake talked it over with 
me, I remember, one winter evening, 
when the girls had gone to the Parish 
Room for a Penny Reading, and Miriam 
was to sing a song. 

“ T take it to be like this, Billy Tutt,” 
she said. ‘“‘ The man’s that modest 
that he can’t get it out. I’ve seen 
it on the tip of his tongue, and so has 
my daughter; but he’s one of them 
natures that are terrible slow in the 
use of words, even for the simplest 
purpose ; and for such a purpose as 
this, he simply hasn’t got the words. 
In fact, he’s like a hen that wants to 
lay an egg and can’t.” 

“Dear me!” I said. ‘“‘ What an 
ill-convenient thing for a young man, 
ma’am! And not a common com- 
plaint at all, from what I hear. And 
what will he do about it, think you ? ”’ 

‘He'll write,” she answered me. 
‘He'll write a letter, and for that 
matter ‘tis likely enough he’s already 
wrote one, or a score, but lacks the 
pluck to drop it in the pillar-box.” 

“You can’t do more, nor yet Miriam,” 
I said. ‘‘ She’ve thrown open the door 
so wide as a maiden can, and if he 
won't walk in i 

‘““She’s done nothing unbecoming,” 
answered the missis, ‘“‘ but she loves 
him, and, of course, a simple girl like 
her can’t help showing it.” 

But simple she was not, and love 
him she didn’t; because she wasn’t 
built to love anybody but her selfish, 
greedy self. She knew that he was 
a bit above her by his havage,! and she 
knew that he was an only:son and 
would have a pot of money some day ; 
and she knew plenty else about him ; 
but from her point of view, Nicholas 
was no catch at all for himself—only 

1 Havage = birth. 
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for his possessions. She’d had an 
affair at seventeen, that came to 


nothing, but if she ever really loved 
anybody else than Miriam Wedlake, 
it was Tom Bassett, the postman-—a 
flaxen man, much her own colour, with 
a high complexion and the cheek of 
the devil where girls were concerned. 

They say that Satan finds some mis- 
chief always for idle hands to do; 
but in my experience, extending over 
threescore years and ten, I’ve found 
that ‘tis the busy ones interest Satan 
most, because they’ve got the energy 
and push and pluck. The lazy be 
feeble folk most times—too lazy even 
for anything like a right down bit of 
good wickedness; because, you see, 
wickedness in the grand manner means 
hard work, and plenty of it; and so 
it’s among the busy people, not the 
lazy ones, you'll find the biggest rascals. 
And it was so with postman Bassett, 
for though he never walked less than 
twenty mile a day, yet come Sunday, 
that man was always hungry and 
thirsty for a bit of naughtiness—poach- 
ing or such-like ; and when he wasn’t 
after the fish or birds, he’d got a girl 
in tow. But though his nature at- 
tracted Miriam, she knew a bit too 
much about him to go very far in that 
direction. Besides, he only had a 
postman’s money and lived with a 
drunken mother, so Tom Bassett was 
no use, though she admired his dashing 
ways; and, that being so, for her to 
pretend to love Nicholas Damerell was 
ridiculous, in my opinion. 

However, at seventy years old, you 
know exactly what your opinion is 
worth in the ear of the younger 
generation, so I never uttered mine 
except sometimes to Jane Wedlake. 
She was always very kind to me for 
her father’s sake, because Rupert 
Wedlake set good store on me, though 
I seemed no more than a dull old dog 
to most other folk. 

Me and Jane, however, would get 
talking about it sometimes, and she’d 
often stand up for Nicholas, yet wonder 
a good bit why he held off, and when 
he’d screw his courage up and pop the 
question. 

““ Miriam’s 





done all she could to 
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help him, and so has mother, and so 
have I,” said Jane. We were coming 
back from a revel at the time, and 
had left Mrs. Wedlake and her eldest 
at the fair. Then a horse overtook 
us in a lane, and on the horse was 
Nicholas Damerell. 

“Have ’e had enough, too, Mr. 
Damerell ?’ asked Jane, and he nodded. 
Then I talked about the hay, and said 
it was cruel thin along of the dryth, 
and he nodded again. 

‘“‘ Did you see Miriam and mother ? ” 
asked Jane, and he shook his head. 

Suddenly he spoke. ‘‘ You was sing- 
ing when I came up,” he said. And so 
she had been—trying over a song that 
she’d heard at the fair sung by a 
comical black nigger. 

‘I can’t sing,” answered Jane. 
“ Miriam sings better far than me.” 

After a pause Damerell spoke again. 
“You're a liar,” he said. 

Then he reckoned he’d talked enough 
for one afternoon, and shut his mouth 
and listened to me and Jane. From 
time to time he fidgeted with something 
in his pocket, but whatever it might 
have been, he left it there. 

Jane, who was always sporting, 
stuck up for Miriam in her little way, 
and told over her sister’s good points 
—a few more than she had, to be honest. 
And Nicholas listened very respectful, 
with his dark, earnest eyes now on her 
and now on me and now on his horse’s 
ears. When the village came in sight 
he went at his pocket again; but it 
wasn’t no use: he couldn’t get his 
parcel out. So he gave us a nod and 
said, ‘‘ Solong ’’; and then he galloped 
off to his farm. 

I was a bit vexed with him, and told 
Jane that I began to be in two minds 
whether he mightn’t be a thought weak 
in his head for all his virtues. But 
she reckoned not. She held him to be 
a very masterful and clever man, with 
his own ideas about life in general and 
the right and proper way to go courting. 

“You mark me,” she foretold, 
“he'll strike all of a sudden one of these 
days. He’ll strike like a hawk, and 
properly astonish us, Billy.” 

And be blessed if the little creature 
wasn’t right ! 
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Nicholas continued to come, and he’d 
drop in like a relation now, only more 
welcome. First it would be dinner, 
and now tea, and sometimes even 
breakfast, until it got to be a joke 
behind the back of the missis ; for she 
began to feel life was a bit short for 


such manner of love-making; and 
who shall blame her? Everything 


was done to help the young chap, and 
Hester Wedlake and Jane Wedlake 
grew to be as clever as thieves at 
making themselves scarce and leaving 
him with Miriam; while she, for her 
part, did all a maiden fairly might to 
bring him to the scratch. But he 
hung fire like a watched kettle, and 
wouldn’t boil over, though I believe 
Miriam was very clever at tickling his 
senses, as only girls know how. 

Then Mrs. Wedlake, who had plenty 
of common sense, whatever else she 
lacked, came to me, and we had a bit of 
a tell about it. 

“Things have come to a climax,” 
she said, ‘‘ and I’ve been awake three 
nights, and I’ve brought the plans of 
action down to two. And I’d thank 
you to tell me which looks the better 
in your mind, Billy. ’Tis clear that 
the man loves my daughter, and '’tis 
clear she loves him, else she wouldn’t 
have been so patient and took such 
a mort of trouble to get the ninny- 
hammer. So now shall I let go on 
him and give him a dressing-down and 
tell him he’d better speak, or for ever 
hold his tongue, or shall I take Miriam 
away for a bit of a holiday by the 
seaside, so that he’ll have the coast 
clear to court her on the quiet without 
all familiar faces round about ? ” 

Well, I advised the woman for a 
straight talk with the young man. 
Damerell’s mother had long left him, 
and he was on his own and seemed 
to lack the necessary gumption and 
spirit to do the deed ; but I knew Mrs. 
Wedlake’s way, and little doubted that 
half an hour with her would show him 
what he ought to do. And, of course, 
because I advised that, the missis 
did the other thing, and it was given 
out that Miriam was sick and pin- 
nicking and couldn’t let down her 
food and wanted a change of air. 
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Then she and her mother went off 
to Dawlish for a fortnight, and the girl 
tried her hardest to look pale and 
poorly; but of course she couldn’t 
succeed, being as hard as nails. And 
if she was pale, it was with anger at 
her failure to net Master Nick; and 
if she was poorly, it was for the same 
reason. 

And it looked as if the missis was 
right, after all, for when Damerell 
heard about it, he declared ’twas a 
capital idea and seemed very pleased. 
And he even went to the station to see 
them start, for I drove them down in 
the market-cart and saw him there. 
And when the missis said, “I hope 
you'll come to see us, Mr. Damerell,” 
he said, ‘‘ Very like I may.”’ 

Yet, before I’d been back in Clatt- 
worthy ten minutes, the farmer dropped 
in just as usual. 

“She be gone to Dawlish for sea- 
bathing, Nicholas Damerell—you know 
that,’’ I said, for I was in the house- 
place at the time getting a bit of flesh 
for a rat-trap. But his answer sur- 
prised me. 

“No, she ain’t,” he said. ‘ Not 
that I’ve heard tell about, anyway.” 

He seldom spoke at such length, and 
I was a good bit astonished, of course. 
But I left him then, and when I came 
in three hours later to dinner, be shot 
if he wasn’t there still ! 

Jane had laid the cloth, and she’d 
broke two mugs and burnt a shepherd’s 
pie to a cinder, and was all in a twitter ; 
and Nicholas was silent, as usual, but 
in a good temper so far as I could see. 
He ate his meal along with us, but said 
little more than ‘ yes’ or ‘no,’ and I 
gathered he was going to Dawlish 
the next day. 

After dinner he got up and put 
on his hat and marched; and Jane 
walked to the gate with him; and 
when she came back she told me how 
it was. 

“‘ Never did such a thing hap before, 
and I’m in a dark fear about it,” she 
said. ‘‘ We’ve all been after a night- 
mare’s nest,’ she said, ‘“‘and Nick 


’ 


never wanted Miriam at all—in fact, 
he rather dislikes her, her not being 
his sort of girl and far too forward in 
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his opinion. He hates the big, fair, 
noisy ones, and likes the small, dark, 
quiet ones. In fact, he likes me. 
Yes, faith, he’s been after me all the 
time, Billy, and owing to being no 
talker and terrible delicate-minded, 
he hadn’t the heart, nor yet the wit, 
to see what todo! Because, of course, 
he found out that Miriam was fearful 
set on him, and seeing she always faced 
him and I always fled, he reckoned that 
I hadn’t no use for him. But he 
wouldn’t marry Miriam for -all the 
world, and he wants me cruel, and I’ve 
always liked him for himself and not 
for his money, though I never dared 
say so, of course; and I'd properly 
love to have him. But I’m terrible 
doubtful if it can be done now with- 
out making trouble. Because Miriam 
would never forgive me.” 

The poor maiden was a lot put 
about; but I remembered her father 
and what he would have said, and spoke 
according. In fact, I calmed her down 
a good deal, and when Nicholas came 
in again, which he did do, not two 
hours later, I congratulated the man. 
But I also explained how he must be 
a man, and cut the coil, and throw a 
bit of light on the situation for the 
others, who were moving in darkness. 

‘“That’s what I meant,” he said, 
““when I told Mrs. Wedlake I might 
go to Dawlish.”’ 

But he hung fire a good bit, all the 
same, when it came to going, and 
finally he wouldn’t go alone, so Jane 
went too. They didn’t expect Jane, 
naturally, though mother and daughter 
was at the station to meet him; and 
the missis very near fainted on the 
platform and went down lumpus when 
Nicholas said : ‘‘How are you?” and 
‘I’m pleased to say I’m tokened to 
Jane.” 

It wasn’t such a crusher as you might 
think, however, because at Dawlish the 
elder sister had fallen in with an old 
flame—a very prosperous young fellow 
in the house-building and decorating 
line. He'd offered for her when she 
was seventeen, and been told to go 
about his business; and he took her 
advice so well that by that time his 
business was turning over tons of money 
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and he was getting a name from Exeter 
to Torquay. And he happened to be 
at Dawlish putting up a Methodist 
Chapel, and Miriam met him bathing. 
So it went very suent! and clever for 
all parties—one of them amazing rare 
where everybody was pretty 


Edward Wilkins, the builder 


cases 


pleased. 


and decorator was called, and he waited 
till the spring of next year for Miriam ; 
and when they was wed, be shot if the 
rising and ambitious chap didn’t take 
her to foreign parts for the honey- 
moon—Norway, or some such out- 


1 Suent = smooth, 








I calmed her down a good deal (page 886). 
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landish place! But Nicholas wouldn’t 
wait until next year, being that sort 
ofman. Him and Jane joined together 
in a month, and Plymouth was good 
enough for their honeymoon. As quiet 
and happy as a pair of hedge-sparrows 
they are ; and Nicholas have very near 
given up talking altogether. *Twould 
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have been no hardship to him to have 
been born dumb. As a listener, how- 
ever, there never was his equal. 


They’ve got a little daughter now, and 
though, of course, she can’t talk yet, 
her father will listen by the hour to all 
she’s got to say. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 





THE BEST NEWS OF ALL 








By filaire Pelloc 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CHRISTMAS AND THE OTHER FEASTS—ITS 
LATE ORIGIN—THE MOULDING OF RELIGION TO FIT A NATION'S MIND— 


CHRISTMAS ESSENTIALLY A FEAST OF THE NORTH 
CHRISTMAS 
ANCIENT CAROLS—THE CHRISTMAS RITUAL OF FOOD- 
SNAPDRAGON 
“ THE 


—THE CHRISTMAS TREE- 


BRANDY FOR THE PUDDING 


POETS AND CHRISTMAS 


HE great feasts of Christendom 
are such food for the mind 
that one does not know by 
what avenue to approach any 

of them lest one should prefer the less 
to the greater and think of them too 
much in some aspect unworthy of 
them; but perhaps the best and 
worthiest way of considering them is 
to note how they marry with the tone 
of Christian men. By which I mean 


that it both explains and enhances a 
feast if we watch how it has not only 
established itself through a process of 
history and of tradition, but has also 
been established from without by an 
insistent appetite for due symbol in the 
European mind. 
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PAGAN SURVIVALS 
THE YULE-LOG— 
HOW TO PREPARE 
AND EVERGREENS—OUR 
STAB OF ENGLAND.” 


CARDS AND 


OF Easter one may say if one likes 

that there is a coincidence ; for it 
is a matter historically certain that 
from the very beginning the Resurrec- 
tion and the Spring went together. And 
it is a matter equally certain in the eyes 
of anyone who can really keep himself 
detached from controversy that the 
whole story of the Passion has very 
ancient historical foundations indeed, 
and that the date nowhere bears a 
tincture of legend. 


uT of the other feasts, which are not 
dependent upon Easter (as for in- 
stance Whitsuntide is) you cannot say 
this; and Christmas in particular is 
a mingled season and commemoration 
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which the instinct of Christendom has 
imposed upon tradition much more than 
tradition—still less history—has im- 
posed it upon Christian men. If you 
look into all that has been written upon 
the dateof the Nativity you will not only 
find how very little can be guessed, but 
also how very varied have been the most 
definite and even the earliest assertions. 
To begin with, you do not get the Nati- 
vity mentioned as a great Feast at all. 
You have to wait two hundred years 
before any date is assigned, and then 
you find a great Churchman in Alex- 
andria calling certain of his contem- 
poraries “‘ too curious’ because they 
would fix an exact day—and this they 
fixedin May! Then later come a multi- 
tude of other dates; then later the 
Epiphany, slowly attracting to itself as 
it were the Nativity by way of comple- 
ment. Christians had been restoring 
the world for more than three hundred 
years before the great winter feasts 
even of the Epiphany had gathered 
colour in Jerusalem, and it was two 
generations later, almost as the old 
Empire was plunging into the Dark 
Ages, that our day, December 25, was 
certainly established in the West. First 
you get in the Civil Calendar of Rome 
these two words over against that day : 
“The birthday of the Unconquered.” 
Then in a contemporary but ecclesi- 
astical list, ‘‘ Upon the 8th day before 
the Kalends of January was _ born 
Christ in Bethlehem of Judea.” A 
generation later all that Western Europe 
from which we descend had fixed the 
day for their celebration. We still pre- 
serve it. 


Now in this process, the fixing of the 

great uncertain date to be cele- 
brated upon one chosen and perhaps 
arbitrary day, you do see men moulding 
their religion as their religion has 
moulded them: and it is a good thing. 
When the men of the North make of 
that day their midwinter feast they are 
doing a thing human and therefore 
right. When slow-witted men tell us 
that some midwinter feast of the north 
was “‘ adopted ”’ for this purpose, they 
are quite wrong in history, but right 
enough in their good hearts. For the 
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North with its trial and tonic of the cold 
has set its mark on Christmas, though 
the date was fixed in lands where there 
is little snow, and where the village, 
though it understands midnight and the 
midnight Mass, does not know how much 
brighter the stars can be far up in other 
winters upon Christmas Eve. The 
North has seized upon the Christmas 
Feast with a sort of appetite that is very 
pleasing. It greets it with brother- 
hood. It brings it into the family. 
Christmas is for Northern men at once 
the silence, the turning-point and the 
gathering of the year. Those who 
imagine that our race has permanently 
lost its certitudes and that we have 
dragged our anchors until they swing, 
may speculate, if they will, which of the 
traditional habits will be last lost. I 
would bargain that in so tremendous a 
misfortune (which I am not myself 
ready to envisage) Christmas would, 
wherever there is cold, survive them all. 


F°® one thing note how Northern 

men conceritrate upon this point 
in the year a mixed feeling of tender- 
ness and of awe, which is proper not 
only to the religion of childhood, but to 
all the great mysteries of the mind. 
The word for the Feast in the German 
dialects is, I am told, The Feast of the 
Vigil, or, as we should say, the Feast of 
Christmas Eve. In English it has been 
(at least from the Conquest and a little 
before) the Mass of Christ. Charle- 
magne, when he was getting the un- 
couth barbarians whom he had con- 
quered away beyond the Rhine to put 
some order into their lives, and to give 
due sequence to the seasons and to 
works and days, thought it wise to 
name the months for them in their own 
barbaric language which he must him- 
self often have heard from servants 
when he was a child. He gave all the 
months, then, German names of his 
own invention; but when it came to 
December he called it “‘ Holy Month,” 
and that was a pleasant thought upon 
his part and shows him to be a man 
who, though he wasridingall hislife from 
the burning to the freezing and from the 
marshes of the North Sea right down 
into the Spanish Plains, was in his 
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heart of the North: a man of Paris and 
of Metz and of Aix, and of old Noyon, 
where he was crowned. 


TH Southerners from whom that 

Feast came North to us have 
hardly felt it so. They have left it 
with its literal title “‘ The Birthday,” 
calling it ‘“‘ Natal” or ‘‘ Natalis”’ or 
“ Noél.”” But in the North it has been 
given its peculiarly sacred names. The 
North haslent it evergreens and handed 
on; after blessing it, an evergreen of 
Pagan and perhaps dreadful use in the 
North—the mistletoe. And the North 
has given the feast its pine tree, and 
always, in the representations of Christ- 
mas, its snow. For my part, unless you 
give me the cold with Christmas, at any 
rate in imagination, it is not Christmas 
at all. For there are irrational things 
in the religions of men, but they are of 
two kinds—of the kind that transcends 
reason and illuminates it, and of the 
kind that contradicts reason. The 
Northern Christmas, with its vision of 
well-lit winter, is of the first kind. Of 
the second kind, whether it is only false 
or only useless or principally barren I 
leave others to decide. 


Tus Christmas of the North has given 

us a number of very good things 
all intimately sprung from it. It has 
customs which are the more Christian 
because they rise and fall and interlace 
and change. When people tell me that 
the Christmas tree came into England 
under the patronage of Prince Albert a 
little before my birth I cannot say how 
pleased I am to hear that the thing is 
so novel! To discover all the air of 
antiquity about a thing quite new in 
time is to me a confirmation of man’s 
love for continuity and of his ripe wor- 
ship and of the deep roots which small 
weeds have, and in general of the close 
texture of Europe. 


MET a fool once who desired that 

there should be no Christmas cards, 
and this not because they were coming 
to be for the most part not Christmas 
cards at all, but because he could prove 
that no one had them such-and-such a 
number of yearsago. At that rate none 
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of us would be ourselves or have within 
ourselves immemorial moods, for we 
are all of us very modern in date, but 
as old as Adam in nature. 

Then, again, I love to consider how 
this Christmas of ours, while it has 
things that cropped up out of Germany 
or nowhere within the lifetime of a living 
fool, has also things much, much older 
than written words, or than sculptured 
figures, or than any building. 

How old is the Yule-log, do you 
think ? Upon Christmas Eve we sit up 
late and just before midnight and the 
sacring of it we put upon the great 
down fire the largest log we can find; 
the largest bough the woodman would 
leave us when his men were cutting the 
cord-wood, too twisted for a plank to 
be sawn from it, and so reserved by 
its deformity for a greater fate. This 
great log we put upon the dying fire 
and make it burn. When, next morn- 
ing, we come down from sleep we note 
whether it is still burning ; and if it is 
still burning that is of good omen for the 
coming year. We always find it burn- 
ing. How old do you think is the 
Yule-log ? You will not find it in the 
Law or the Prophets. It did not come 
here with Prince Albert. 


How old is song on Christmas Eve ? 

And do you think it is going out ? 
I doubt it. I mean song outside the 
windows in the darkness reaching men 
within. I should very strongly ques- 
tion the extinction of any such Northern 
thing. These things have a tide; they 
sink off and they flood back again. 
Just as men have almost lost them they 
find they need them, and painfully they 
rebuild them again. It is when they 
are most developed (and therefore most 
self-conscious and most theatrical) that 
they rightly decay. It is when they 
are most starved and ridiculed and out 
of touch with things about them that 
men fear their utter loss and therefore 
rightly revive them. When the little 
children come outside to-day and sing 
(all the little village children whom I 
know) a song not of our Lord’s birth, 
but of a Jacky-Tar whom a proud 
beauty refused, and who turned out 
to be very rich after all, then I say 
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to myself, ‘‘ Things are on the mend. 
We shall have carols again in Eng- 
land.” 

And what carols there were! A more 
complete neglect and uprooting than 
befell any other populace in Europe 
swept over this people. We can recover 
from the dead wreckage just one or two 
painful relics. But how they shine! 


. . The aungil cam fro hevené tour, 
To grete Mary with gret honour, 
And seidé sche schuld bere the flour 
That schuldé breke the fendés bond. 


The flour sprong in heye Bedlem, 
That is bothé bright and schene. 
The rose is Mary, hevené quene ; 
Out of her bosom the blosmé sprong,. 


The fersté braunche is full of might, 

That sprong on Cirstemessé night ; 

The sterre schon over Bedlem bright, 
That is bothé brod and long. 


. . . When Crist was born of Mary free 

In Bedlem in that faire cité, 

Angelles song ever with mirth and glee 
In excelsts gloria. 


Herdmen beheld thes angelles bright 

To hem apperéd with gret light, 

And seid ‘‘ Goddes sone is born this night.” 
In excelsis gloria. 


This king is comen to save kinde, 
In the scriptur as we finde ; 


Therefore this song have we in minde, 
In excelsis gloria. 


Then, Lord, for they gret grace, 
Graunt us the bliss to see thy face, 
Where we may sing to thy solas 

In excelsis gloria. 


. The first day when Crist was borne, 
There sprong a rose out of a thorne, 
To save mankind that was forlorne. 
I thanke it a maiden every del. 


In an oxstall the child was found ; 

In pore clothing the child was wound ; 
He sofered many a dedly wound. 

I thanke it a maiden every del. 


N E W S 
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T# English people have created the 

greatest complex of lyrics to be 
found in any tongue whatsoever: a 
greater and more varied product than 
the Greek. But in no chapter of this, 
I think, if one could recover it all would 
one find a thicker harvest than in the 
chapter of the Carols: only so very 
little remains! And this, by the way, 
is the chief value of ritual and of fixed 
observance, that they perpetuate man- 
kind. 

The people imposing their tradition 
have imposed it not only in song, nor in 
novelties of pictures and lighted trees, 
nor in still greater novelties—such as 
crackers, which God defend—but also 
in food. 


KNEW a man once who drew up a 

list in a wild place abroad of all the 
things which you could only get in 
England, and he had a special list for 
all the things to eat which you could 
only get in England, such as real 
sausages, bacon and eggs, raw celery, 
pork pies, pickles, and for that matter, 
true cold beef. Now this man would 
have done wisely to note how the 
driving power of the country has forced 
on its Christmas a ritual of food. I am 
told that this also is changing, and I 
hope so, for I am sure that the new 
things will become ritual with the rest. 
Who first, do you think, invented plum 
pudding? Noman. But what would 
you think of an historian who should tell 
you that it had come here from over- 
seas? It was twenty thousand obscure 
women who combined, unknown one to 
the other, but all under the hand of 
Providence and all acting mysteriously 
to one end, and all leading on one to 
the other through centuries, who con- 
ceived and brought to its perfection 
this round thing, basted with brandy, 
and set fire to, with holly on top. 
Every one of those women was born 
north of the Channel and south of 
Cheviot, east of Severn and west of 
the Wash. 


Wwiicr leads me to a digression of a 

practical kind. In these days, 
when the genius of men has fallen dull, 
and when there is little vigour of the 
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mind abroad, I have too often noticed 
that my degenerate fellows cannot light 
the brandy which they pour over the 
pudding. I have seen them try and 
fail these ten thousand times, which, as 
Christmas comes but once a year, is an 
extended experience. The reason they 
fail is because they do not observe two 
conditions. The first of these is to pull 
down the blinds and to shut the shutters, 
In those accursed modern houses which 
have no shutters I cannot tell what will 
happen, but at any rate pull down the 
blind. For I take it that the Christmas 
dinner is by day and that the corruption 
of our time has not gone so far as to 
make it a fashionable meal for guests 
whom you dislike to the exclusion of 
your speechless children. Well then, 
you pull down the blind. Next you 
warm some brandy in a silver spoon 
having upon the under-side of the 
handle marks which a pawnbroker could 


discover to indicate the reign of 
George III. You warm it with a 
match held under the spoon—but all 


this is ritual only: the operative act is 
that behind the scenes you have had a 
whole bowl of brandy secretly warmed 
over the fire. It is this which you pour 
over your pudding ; it is this which you 
light ; and the hotter it is the better 
it will flare. 


D°5 anyone play at snapdragon now? 

I have not seen it often. It 
would be a pity if it died, and I count it 
among the minor parts of Christmas. 
And how many people are there left, I 
wonder, out of a thousand, who in this 
changed world of ours where everybody 
lives in towns, go out to find their own 
Christmas green to put about their 
rooms ? 

One day in Brittany I saw a ship 
lying empty by the quay, at low tide 
in a harbour where the tides were 
enormous. There was no water left in 
that harbour. She leaned up against 
the wall of it high and dry. She was 
an English steamship. Her hold was 


open and she looked like the great iron 
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box that she was, yawning for cargo. 
Into that box men were piling vast 
bundles of the evergreen and particu- 
larly of the holly and of the mistletoe. 
They piled and piled away. Good 
Lord! (thought 1) who wants all this 
stuff? One would think that it grew 
anywhere. Why is it thus packed 
aboard ship like the merchandise of the 
East or tropic gums and spices ? Then 
an old man with a hunchback, who was 
looking on and smoking a pipe, said to 
me, “‘ All this is going to England.’ So 
I understood how a nation grows great 
by its oversea trade, and I doubt not 
that we export against this valuable 
thing a quantity of coal. 


Bt though England is now, and God 

grant for a time only, nine-tenthsof 
it a town, ora mining camp, yet English 
literature has Christmas bitten into it 
more deeply than it has any other thing 
of the weather and of the landscape 
mixed with the soul. And English 
letters have in turn given Christmas 
more than any other letters have. Nor 
do I think you will find the test of 
this in the spread writings of the 
novelists—not even of Dickens. You 
will find it rather in that astonishing 
power which the English poets have of 
suggesting the time. Much the strong- 
est lines in the higher parts of Tennyson 
are to be found in the “‘ In Memoriam,” 
and of these the strongest are the lines 
which give you the Christmas air over 
the fields of England. Shakespeare has 
done the same things in two lines where 
he speaks of the cock crowing all night 
long upon Christmas Eve ; and one of 
the deepest things I ever heard about 
the English Christmas was that said by 
a friend who was going a very long way 
off to the wars. He said that if ever 
he saw a certain aspect of the sun setting 
early in cold and misty weather, but 
with a clear sky above through the 
underwood of leafless trees, he would 
have in his heart the stab of England. 
3ut nowhere else save in England do 
you quite see this. 


H. BELLOoc. 
































O, reader, this is not a portrait 


of Braid driving from the 
first tee at Walton Heath, 


as at first you so foolishly 
supposed. It is merely a suitable and 
symbolic heading for ‘“‘ Pell Mell.” 


ma 


PELL MELL, our chatty little office 
dictionary told us, means “ with con- 
fused violence!’’ Another way of 
spelling the words, it went on garru- 
lously, is Paille-Maille. 


a 


SoMEHOW it reminded us of the 
Suffragettes. 
Sa 
PELL MELL (we instantly sang) “‘ with 
violence confused-” 
The Suffragettes are on the trail 
Of A—th. A—th has vamoosed, 
Pale Male. 
> 
THERE is, of course, round about Fleet 
Street, yet another kind of Maille, but 
nobody has ever thought of calling that 
Paille. 
mm 
But to resume. We looked up the 
expression elsewhere and discovered 
that Pell-Mell was an old facetious kind 
of sport played with balls, hoops and 
mallets, something like croquet when 
the governess has been called indoors. 
It was played by the seventeenth-cen- 
tury nuts. Up above you see one of 
them doing it. It is what we call in the 
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trade a very striking old wood-cut. 
Probably the turf got a bit chipped too. 
> 
So in these columns we mean tu 
deal, when we wish, with the epis- 
tolary pellets of correspondents, pro- 
jected into the office with the evident 
design of blowing up the magazine. 
And if necessary we shall have our 
whack back. We shall also publish 
hereinunder a few short pieces of verse 
and prose of a professedly humorous 
(help !) character. 
> 
So now you know what you are in for. 
> 
It has been pointed out to us that 
people like to trifle with a few frivolous 
ephemeral scraps before they plunge 
into the more serious contents of the 
magazine. In your favourite tea-shop, 
whilst still waiting hungrily to be served 
amidst the clatter of the Fast Domino- 
playing set, and the tense, subdued 
whispers of the more sober and serious- 
minded draught-players, you can turn, 
on the eighteenth of every month, to 
“ Pell-Mell,”’ and afterwards fall upon 
more weighty matters with your 
toasted bun. 
> 
TuIs month being Christmas, as they 
say in the church notices, we do not 
propose to do any mallet-swinging, but 
merely to introduce to your notice one 
or two harmless flippancies. 
> 
AS 4.g.—— 







































History oF Our OFFICE 


OT his the unreflective mind 
Of common mice _ whose 
meals are rude; 
Not candle-ends nor bacon- 
rind 
But serials filled him when he dined, 
Love was his breakfast food. 


His nest was near the cupboard door ; 
A ghostly visitant he seemed 
When first he hopped across our floor : 
‘“ Yoicks forrard ! ’’ I exclaimed, and, 
Lor’! 
The way our typist screamed. 


Daily he trifled with our stock 
Of sweet romance, and chewed it all: 
It gave him no dyspeptic shock 
To change from Chesterton to Locke, 
From Father Brown to Paul. 


But most of all he loved to sit 
Where proffered verses poured in jets, 
Waiting for some poetic bit 
With this brief note wrapped up in it— 
“The Editor regrets.”’ 


Then came the change. One awful day 
The Editor observed, ‘‘ You folks 
Are scarcely earning half your pay ; 
We want some stuff that’s bright and 
gay : 
Hurry and search for jokes. 


” 


DE LOT IE 


BEING THE TRUE BUT TRAGICAL 
MouseE 
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We asked our friends, and hour by hour 
A grisly troupe came streaming in: 
Jokes that were made in Eden’s bower 
Ere Adam lost his priceless dower 
Or Eve commenced to spin ; 


Jokes that were cracked when Noah 
was young, 
Before the ark set sail : 
Jokes about fleas, and woman’s tongue, 
And gentlemen by drink unstrung, 
And doing time in gaol. 








T H E L 


RSULA began the affair, some 
time about December the 
twentieth. Ursula, I should 
explain, belongs to a Shop 

Early Society, whose benevolent efforts 
are gradually pulling Christmas forward 
into the middle of October (a move- 
ment, by the way, that has the hearty 
co-operation of editors and persons who 
bring out annuals; but this is beside 
the point). Anyhow, at more or less 
the date I have mentioned, Ursula 
started out to buy Christmas cards, and 
took me as an unwilling witness. 
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And as we hurled them in the dust 
Our mouse began to munch, 

Haggard became his face, disgust 

Looked from his eyes ; he said, nonplussed, 
‘“‘ Master, is this my lunch?” 


The frame once adipose grew spare, 
He suffered from the bile, 
Unkempt his whiskers and his hair, 
The countenance so debonair 
Set in a ghastly smile. 


At last one morn beside his nest, 
We found the gentle sprite at ease, 
His jaws, eternally at rest, 
Deep fixed in an appalling jest 
On Gorgonzola cheese. 





THE CHRISTMAS CARD 


One of the chief advantages of card- 
ing over other kinds of marketing ap- 
pears to be that you can do it pretty 
well anywhere. I believe there is no 
kind of shop, except perhaps a fish- 
monger’s, where cards may not be pur- 
chased in their season. Ursula got hers 
at a place where they sold gloves and 
pocket-books and other articles of 
female adornment—an embarrassing 
and alarming shop that I hated from 
the first moment of our entrance. There 
were so many things about that were 
really all right, but mightn’t have been ; 
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and I was so horribly afraid of looking 
confused at the wrong moment. But 
to resume. 

The Christmas card was reposing 
with others in a wooden tray marked 
“Fourpence.”’ There were not many 
others; indeed, it was what I might 
describe as low tide in the tray, from 
which I infer that the membership of 
Ursula’s Post Early Society is increas- 
ing. The card caught Ursula’s atten- 
tion immediately. It was, I suppose, 
sumptuous, as such things go; being 
composed of two flaps of cream-coloured 
celluloid, upon which a bunch of blue 
forget-me-nots had been painted, in such 
a way as exactly to resemble blue blobs 
printed upon cream-coloured celluloid. 
(The shop person subsequently let fall 
the word “‘ ivory,” but this I fancy must 
have been by an exercise of commercial 
licence.) It was, in short, of the aris- 
tocracy of cards. What, I think, 
chiefly attracted Ursula was the dis- 
covery that ‘‘ one-and-six’”’ had been 
pencilled upon a corner of the back 
and smudged out. After that, not to 
buy it would have been neglecting the 
bounty of Providence. 

I should mention, moreover, that, in- 
side the flaps, the literary section of the 
card contained an exquisite quatrain 
from some poet whose name has escaped 
me. So far as I can remember this ran : 


Though distant skies are o’er thee, 
And seas between us roll, 

Thy face is still before me 
And (something, something) soul, 


which, as Ursula pointed out, made it 
exactly suitable for the Appletons, be- 
cause they had just moved to Hamp- 
stead. 

Accordingly, to the Appletons it 
went, and was duly delivered by their 
breakfast post on the following morn- 
ing. This brings the history of the 
Christmas card up to December the 
twenty-first. Its subsequent adven- 
tures I gathered later by conversation 
with the male members of the house- 
holds affected. 

Mrs. Appleton was a day later than 
Ursula with her Yule-tide blessings. 
Having examined the card to see that 
it was free from epistolary blemish, she 
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decided at once that it would be the 
very thing for Rosie Podmore, a charm- 
ing girl to whose introduction we owe 
the acquaintance of the Appletons. 
So, having made an unsuccessful effort 
to obliterate the ‘‘ one-and-six ”’ (which, 
as Tom Appleton remarked in telling me 
about it, showed that Eva had a lot of 
nice feeling), she enclosed the card in a 
half-sheet of notepaper bearing the 
words “‘ To dearest Rosie, with love from 
Eva and Tom,” and consigned it again 
to the post. 

It happened that Rosie Podmore was 
spending a dreary Christmas at Bourne- 
mouth, in company with an invalid 
parent who “enjoyed indifferent 
health ’ and two boring aunts. Where- 
fore the nautical allusions in the poem 
struck her as peculiarly appropriate 
and touching. Being, however, as prac- 
tical as she was charming, she dried her 
eyes, and having assailed the ‘‘ one-and- 
six ’’ with breadcrumbs (thereby spread- 
ing it to the dimensions of half-a-crown), 
she selected a suitable envelope, and 
addressed it to Miss Evelyn Hawkes- 
worth. Finally, after a long and wist- 
ful inspection of the blue blobs, she 
added a half-sheet of notepaper with 
the message “‘ Gentian, to remind you 
of Switzerland,” and dropped the whole 
into the hotel letter-box. 

Fred Hawkesworth tells me that he 
and his sister were at breakfast when 
the card arrived. He remembers this 
first because the post was late, secondly 
because they both thought it jolly 
decent of Rosie to send them such a 
charming reminder in the midst of her 
own worries. 

What became of the card after that, 
and exactly where it spent the night of 
the twenty-third, is matter for conjec- 
ture. But Fred recalls clearly that his 
sister sent it off somewhere, and he can 
also swear that in doing so he saw her 
arrange a blot of ink very cleverly over 
a smear upon one corner of the back. 
The evidence is circumstantial, but to 
me conclusive. 

Anyhow, on Christmas morning (by 
which time the post had become quite 
early again) almost the first envelope 
she opened caused Ursula to utter a 
cry of pleasure. 
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Startling discovery by a prominent scientist that the germ of the good old game 
(see page 893) ts still rampant in the region of Pall Mall. 
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“Another of those ivory cards!” blot on the corner of the back is a tear 
she exclaimed. ‘“ There’s evidently of affection.’’ 
quite a rage for them this year ; so I’m “Does she call those blue blobs 
glad I sent the Appletons the right pansies? ’’ I inquired critically. But 
thing. Especially as mine was prettier.’’ Ursula was already too busy directing 


““Who’s it from ? ”’ I asked. an envelope to heed the question. 
‘““Susan Cattermole,” said Ursula. ‘‘ What are you doing now ? ”’ I asked. 
‘“‘T never liked her very much, but this “TIsn’t it lucky I remembered! ” 
really is rather sweet of her. She shesaid. “It'll be a day late, but that 


writes that she chose it especially for can’t be helped. Of course this is the 
me because I like pansies, and that the very thing for poor Rosie Podmore ! ” 


A. E. 


THE ART POETICAL 


OU may have been led to suppose that the Poet just takes up a pen 
And then 
Writes what he likes, about what he likes, and inserts rhymes 

At the right times 

To suit his own convenience. But you are wrong, my dear sir, 
For what does occur 

Is that the Poet does not manipulate the rhyme, but that the rhyme manipulates, 

though he does not generally know it, 

The Poet. 


For instance, I take the love theme and select Phyllis as the girl 
(You see? ‘ Churl.’’) 
And when | get on with it a bit, | discover that the only person who will rhyme 
with Phyllis 
Is Judge Willis. 
So I start again and sing of my own first birthday, but to find that the only months 
in the year that one can remember 
Are September 
Or November 
Or December ; 
And, unfortunately for the context and through no fault of my own, I was born, 
as a fact, too late, or, if you prefer it, too soon, 
Viz. in June. 


Military topics are no better, for nothing will associate itself with battles 
Save rattles ; 

And one has hardly finished one’s first stanza before discovering that war 
Is a bore. 

It is in vain that one turns from this subject to that of alcohol; for it is a mere 
truism (and not a very popular truism nowadays, by the way) to inform 
the General Public that Wine 

Is divine. 

And after that there really does not seem anything else left to sing about except 
one’s own Soul and Psychology, and, as to this, the reader is more often than 
not in complete sympathy with the rhyme, which insists upon the Poet 
leaving his Self 

On the shelf. 


There are, however, compensations for the hack, nauseated with loves 
Which necessitate doves, 
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Short-sighted Enthusiast: “ Nasty lie that beggar’s got down there.” 


And reduced to utter depression by his efforts to believe that women 
Rhyme with Omen ; 

For there is infinite, if unprofitable, delight in the gratuitous picture of a duckling 
Chuckling ; 

And I myself, having wrestled all night, and (I must agree with you) in vain, 
with rhyme and rhythm, and having succeeded only in producing this sorry 
and dismal matter which we are now considering, and which, I may tell you, 
has had the most appalling effect upon our very dear friend the Editor, a 
inan who usually expresses himself in the most refined and dignified language— 
| myself, I say, have but this moment been presented with the material for 
a whole month’s private hilarity, in the purely automatic conception of an 


ancient and essentially venerable Viking 
Biking. F. 0. L. 
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THE MAN WHO WAS REMBRANDT, 
AND OTHERS 


BY JOHN 


HE fact that Cassilis was ob- 
sessed with painting was a 
matter of surprise to his 
friends. His mind was _ nor- 

mally well balanced, logical and acute, 
his temperament cool and sagacious ; 
but on this point he showed a dense 
stupidity which would have been laugh- 
able if it had not been so pathetic. 

He was not one of those inefficient 
millions who have learned drawing for 
a time at an Art School, and decorate 
their apartments for evermore with the 
absurd creations of their pencils, the 
while they fully understand that they 
will never achieve the highest. 

In this matter of painting Cassilis 
would not admit his limitations. What 
Rembrandt, what Velasquez and Rubens 
had done, he was fully convinced he 
could do. They were men, and he 
was aman; humanity had not raised 
insurmountable obstacles to their pro- 
gress, it should not be permitted to do 
so to his. 

Yet he was neither a draughtsman 
nor a colourist. His figures were uni- 
formly out of drawing, his colours 
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muddy, opaque, ill-applied. He was, 
of course, not aware of this. Standing 
back a yard or two from his easel, he 
would screw up his eyes, and draw deep 
imaginative pleasure from his contem- 
plation of what seemed to others a 
wilful chaos—a riot of colour and of line. 

Templeton, his chiefest friend, once 
thought he had hit upon the answer to 
the problem. ‘“ You’re an impression- 
ist, old man,” he said once. ‘‘ Now I 
know your aims, I can better under- 
stand your work. You paint what your 
brain thinks, not what your eye sees— 
ideas rather than objective realities.” 

Cassilissurveyedhim placidly. “What 
are you talking about, my dear fellow ! 
The art of Velasquez is good enough 
for me. He was quite content to pic- 
ture what hesaw. I am content to do 
the same.” 

Templeton stared at him. He felt 
nervous. He admitted to himself that 
a man who saw the things imprinted on 
the canvases of Cassilis’s studio must be 
a genius or a madman ; the former only 
because he is said to be closely allied to 
the latter. In the end, he mumbled 
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something about being the pioneer of 
something or other, and hurriedly took 
his departure. 

He was an elementary person, this 
Templeton, and did not understand that 
all men can see something which does 
not exist. The ‘‘ amateur tenor whose 
vocal villainies all desire to shirk ” does 
not flatter himself by imagining he is 
the equal of Caruso ; he fully believes 
it; in his own ears his voice is culti- 
vated, melodious, unique. Twenty 
people who frankly told Cassilis that he 
could not paint were twenty people 
who filled Cassilis’s mind with new 
hopes. Every genius has been decried ; 
consequently every man who is decried 
is convinced that he is agenius. Cas- 
silis’s work was sincere, honest, direct. 
He was not an egotist ; he was a true 
believer in himself, which is a very 
different thing. Nine out of ten fathers, 
surveying their most commonplace in- 
fant, detect marvels invisible to all 
other men. The child is not beautiful, 
but the father sees it so. A fact is 
gifted with a thousand faces, but each 
man sees only one. 

Cassilis had covered many canvases 
before he came upon the great idea. 
He was not an imaginative man, so, 
when this idea floated up into his mind, 
it filled him with an admiration ap- 
proaching awe. It was to be immortal- 
ised on canvas under the title ‘‘ Death.”’ 
The intended symbolism of the thing 
struck him as profound. The unimagi- 
native man who has hit upon a symbol 
is like a hen with one chick. 

“Death ”’ was to be presented as a 
newly-born infant being shown to its 
father. The paradox appealed to Cas- 
silis. When you show your friends one 
thing, and tell them with sincere con- 
viction that it is something entirely 
different, you are entitled to feel that 
your nature is profound. 

The comments of his friends during 
the progress of this masterpiece irritated 
but did not deter Cassilis. They were 
firmly convinced that the child was a 
dead child. He attempted to explain, 
but was met with smiling denials. 

“It’s to be called ‘ Death,’ isn’t it ? ”’ 
inquired Templeton. ‘‘ Then the kid’s 
dead, and no bones about it.” 
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“ But it isn’t,” replied the painter 
firmly. ‘It’s a symbol, my dear 
fellow. Birth is the symbol of death.” 

“Have a cigar,’’ said Templeton 
vaguely. 

Cassilis began to see that peoplemight 
mistake his purpose. To meet the 
possibility he painted the infant’s eyes 
very wide and staring, until presently 
they dominated the infant’s face. It 
now had something of the appearance 
of an infant demon. 

He had some theories about comple- 
mentary colours, and went to work in 
fine style. The infant torso boasted 
some green and mauve stripes, intended 
to produce in contrast a delicate flesh 
tint. The intention was honest, but 
the green and mauve were obdurate. 
Cassilis, however, spoke of the ensemble 
as a luscious pink. ‘‘ The effect is 
pink ” was his phrase. 

“The effect isn’t anything of the 
kind!”’ retorted the untactful Temple- 
ton. ‘‘ Why, the kid looks as if it 
had been whipped.” 

Cassilis concluded that his friend was 
colour-blind ; just as you and I con- 
clude that the savage is unmusical 
because his music is full of discords. 
He pitied his friend for his defect of 
vision, and proceeded further to 
develop his theories. No rainbow was 
ever more gorgeously illumined and 
variegated than that symbolic infant. 
It stood up against the white shawl, on 
which it was supposed to be lying, as 
a white-sailed yacht stands up against 
an angry sky. It was impossible to 
take in the other details of the picture 
with that multi-coloured child in the 
centre. 

“Tt stands out,”’ said Cassilis, with 
satisfaction. 

Certainly it stood out—and screamed 
at you. It made the nurse and the 
father seem pale, futile ghosts. There 
was ultramarine and crimson lake and 
gamboge in its epidermic composition, 
as well as the ‘“‘ complementary ” 
mauve and green, and every colour rose 
and spoke for itself. 


When blindness came upon Cassilis 
his friends almost hailed it as a relief. 
Paralysis of the optic nerves was the 
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doctor’s diagnosis ; a bygone accident 
the cause. Templeton said privately 
that it was a good thing. He was con- 
vinced that the painting obsession had 
been upsetting the balance of his 
friend’s brain, and it was better to be 
blind than mad. 

Fortunately Cassilis had private 
means, and the loss of his eyesight did 
not deprive him of the means of living. 
He had courage, and, in norma! circum- 
stances, he could have steeled himself 
to bear the burden which fate had laid 
upon him. But he could not reconcile 
himself to the idea that he would paint 
no more. 

Templeton was moved and perplexed. 
To lose one’s sight was a dreadful thing ; 
but merely to be deprived of the 
capacity to paint such feeble horrors 
as Cassilis painted, what was that? 
‘“‘T might have understood it if he had 
been a fellow like Rembrandt,” said 
this ingenuous friend. He could not 
see that Cassilis in his own eyes was 
Rembrandt and all the great painters 
of antiquity combined. 

“[’m dreadfully sorry, old man,” he 
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said one day while visiting the moping 
painter. “I suppose one gets used to 
it in time.”’ 
“Never,” said Cassilis slowly, “never! 
I have left my life-work uncompleted— 
that’s what gets in upon me.”’ 
Templeton gaped, but said nothing. 


There was nothing spectacular or 
unpleasant about Cassilis’s suicide. He 
dulled grief for ever with a narcotic ; 
the only man who understood the mean- 
ing of the uncompleted piece of sym- 
bolism in his studio. Why “ Birth” 
should be “ Death,’’ why a new-born 
child should suggest the idea of cor- 
poreal extinction, isa mystery, the clue 
to which Cassilis took with him on his 
last journey. 

Even Templeton, his most intimate 
friend, does not know. But then Tem- 
pleton is a dull young man. To this 
day he cannot understand why a man 
should commit suicide because he has 
been prevented from completing a 
picture of a multi-coloured child, sadly 
out of drawing and riotously hued. 

Does anyone know ? 

JouHN HASLETTE. 


THE TEST 
BY G. B. LANCASTER 


- I “HE ormolu clock on the mantel 
of the study struck twelve 
in silvery notes. The man 
in the evening clothes and the 

old College blazer glanced up from his 
big chair before the fire, with his 
straight dark brows drawn together in 
afrown. ‘‘ Twelve,” hesaid. ‘‘ Twelve, 
and Gwen not home yet.”’ 

He kicked aside the setter at his 
feet and stood up, shrugging his lean 
shoulders, the shoulders of an athlete 
with already the slight stoop of the 
brain-worker in them. 

‘“‘ Bridge again, of course,” he said. 
‘Well, I’ve told her that if she out- 
runs her quarter’s allowance any more 
she’ll have to get it elsewhere. I’m not 


going to pay her gambling debts for 
He knocked his pipe out, and 


ever.” 


his lips looked thin and tight. Then he 
caught sight of his face in the glass of 
the overmantel and laughed, a bitter, 
angry laugh. This was what two years 
of married life had done to him. Two 
years! How golden he had expected 
them to be, those years with his pretty 
girl-wife, and how beggared of emotion, 
of love and even of hate they had left 
him! He spent his days in the Law 
Courts, and his evenings among dusty 
books and papers, or, as now, alone 
with his dog ; and of the wife who was 
to have been his help-meet, his other 
soul, and whom he had chosen for such 
a work because of a pair of bewildering 
brown eyes and a mass of bronze hair, 
he saw little—almost nothing now. 
Bridge-parties, supper-parties, balls, 
theatres, Ranelagh—what place was 
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there for a husband in the life of the 
modern wife? He laughed again, an 
ugly laugh, and reached his hand to 
switch off the lights. 

The burr of a taxi sounded in the 
street, and the man went out into the 
hall and opened the front door. A girl 
ran up the steps and past him, with 
bright hair catching the light and white 
arms that gleamed under the silken 
wrap. “ Jack!” she cried. ‘“‘ Why did 
you wait up? How silly of you! I 
didn’t mean to be late. Oh, how cold 
itis! Have you got a fire? ”’ 

She dropped on the rug before it, 
warming her slim, jewelled hands. The 
wrap slid from her white shoulders and 
girlish figure, and the fire-glow ran 
along the round chin and throat. But 
the man looked down on her unmoved. 

‘“ Bridge again, was it?” he de- 
manded. 

ot 

‘‘ How long do you intend to live this 
sort of life ? ”’ 

“Couldn’t say.’’ Then her chin 
went up. “I thought we had agreed 
not to interfere with each other again,” 
she said. 

“In reason. This is beyond reason. 
I believed that I had married a wife, 
and not a gambling, betting woman who 
spends all her time in other women’s 
houses.” 

“Ah. Well, you should know better 
by now.” 

The indifference of tone and words 
stung him. Hecamenearer. “I have 
had enough of this,” he said hardly. 
“Do you hear? I have had enough 
of it!” 

She laughed, poking the fire until the 
reddened light leapt over her ; making 
her fairer, Gwendolen who was always 
fair. ‘‘ How are you going to stop it, 
most courtly sir ? ’’ she asked. 

“T will not pay your debts any more, 
for one thing.” 

“You have already told me that.”’ 
She shivered, looking into the fire. 
“Yes ; you have already told me that.” 

“ And I mean it.”’ 

“TI know you do. Have you ever 
said anything yet that you didn’t mean 
—except when you told me you loved 
me?” 
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“1 did love you.” 

“You don’t now.” She picked up 
her wrap and came to her feet in one 
lithe movement. ‘‘ Oh, don’t say any 
more, I’m so tired of wrangling. You 
go your way and I go mine. And if I 
make chaos of mine, it isn’t your busi- 
ness. You have shown me that plainly 
enough.” 

She fumbled with the door-handle, 
and something fell on the floor with a 
metallic clink. He saw it glitter even 
as she stooped for it, and the natural 
courtesy in him brought his hand over 
it first. 

“Give it to me,’ she gasped. 
“Quick! Give it to me.” 

He looked at it as it lay in his palm—- 
a flexible gold bracelet studded with 
diamonds that flashed in streams of 
light. Gwen had no jewels like this. 
At their marriage he had said that she 
was too young for diamonds, and he 
had never given her any since. ‘‘ Where 
did you get this ? ’’ he demanded. 

“It’s mine. Give it tome... 

“Who gave it to you? ”’ 

“What do you mean ? Jack. . 
give it to me.” 

She was white to her lips, and those 
keen eyes trained in the Law Courts 
saw hunted terror in the young face. 

‘* Answer me,” he said, and his voice 
shook with sudden passion. 

“Why . . . old Aunt Lucy sent it to 
me... for my birthday. I forgot to 
tell you...” 

A thin smile twitched his lips. 
Every day he saw the thing better done, 
infinitely better done, and yet not well 
enough done to escape him. ‘“ Haven't 
you more sense than to lie to me? ”’ 
he said. ‘“ Tell me the name of the 
man who gave you that—instantly.” 

She looked away, struggling for con- 
trol. ‘‘ I don’t choose to be spoken to 
as if I were a servant,” she said. 

He put his hand on her shoulder ; 
and, though neither heavy nor hot, the 
grip seemed to burn into her flesh. 

“Don’t you understand yet what I 
am or what you are? ” he asked, very 
quietly. ‘“‘ I will know the name of the 
person who gave you that bracelet, 
and I will know now—before you go out 
of this room. Do you understand ? ” 


” 
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There was a steel thread in his voice 
which had frightened men before this 
day. It frightened the girl before him 
now. Suddenly she realised a latent 
fierceness such as she never had guessed 
at; a strength, physical and mental, 
which was brutally masculine in its 
entirety ; a mercilessness which turned 
her heart to water. She slid down into 
a chair, hiding her face. ‘‘ Don’t, don’t, 
don’t!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Oh, I wish I were 
dead. I wish I were dead.”’ 

His hands came over hers, wrenching 
them away from her face, and his eyes, 
dark under deep-set brows, seemed 
to bore into her brain. “‘ Who gave you 
that bracelet ? ’”’ he said. 


“Oh... don’t... don’t frighten 
me so. Yes... I'll tell you. Don’t 
look at me...” She gasped, fight- 


ing for speech. ‘‘ Nobody gave it to 
me. I—lI took it.” 

‘“ Took it?” 

“Stole it, if you like that better,” 
she cried in a swift flash of defiance. 
“Yes . .. I stole it.” 

He loosed her wrists and stood back. 
There was moisture on his forehead and 
round his nostrils. “‘ Are you mad, or 
are you lying again ? ” he asked. 

‘““Mad, I think. I don’t know.’ 
She sprang up in sudden desperation. 
“T don’t care,’”’ she cried. “I have to 
have some money, and you told me 
not to ask you again. And this was 
lying on the floor in Mrs. Martin’s 
room when I put on my shoes. There 
had been about twenty of us in and 
out, putting on our wraps. I don’t 
know who it belonged to, and I don’t 


’ 


care. And no one would ever know 
it was dropped there... it might 
have been lost anywhere. And... I 


didn’t mean to take it . . . but I did. 
I couldn’t help it. Oh, I couldn’t help 
oy 

The man had heard that cry in court 
to-day, from a starved, pitiful slip of 
girlhood for whom he had pleaded with 
all the skill and knowledge in him. He 
had saved that girl’s life and sent some 
money to her later by a policeman. 
But there was neither pity nor mercy 
in him now. “ You stole it,” he re- 
peated slowly. “You have been a 
common gambler, and now you are a 
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common thief. 
else to tell me ? ”’ 

“Yes,”’ she cried, goaded again to 
defiance. ‘‘ You wouldn’t help me, 
but other men would have. Three 
offered to pay for me to-night, for I— 
I lost a great deal. And Major Day 
came after me . . . he would pay my 
debts every time if I would let him. 
I—I nearly did to-night, for I knew you 
wouldn’t. But ...I1 refused, and 
then . . . when I saw the bracelet ... 
well, I had to steal or to take money 
from him. And I preferred to steal.” 

The man’s eyes were on her ; on the 
flushed girl-face and the dimpled arms 
and the ruffled bright hair. He spoke 
with stiff lips. ‘‘ And do you consider 
it honourable to have brought yourself 
into such a position that stealing is the 
best way out of it?” 

“Honourable? I don’t know. It 
is the fashion. Everybody in my set 
plays. I’d be out of it all if I didn’t. 
I have to play. And I don’t play 
well enough to win. It makes my head 
tired, and when they all smoke I get 
giddy. But you must play if you want 
tobe anybody. And... andit takes 
so much money. “ If I—if I could have 
sold that it would keep me going for a 
while .. .” 

He broke her words with a sharp, 
fierce exclamation. ‘Sold it! What 
a little fool you are! Don’t you know 
that by to-morrow you couldn’t sell 
that thing within a hundred miles of 
London without being found out?” 
He was silent a moment. “I suppose 
gambling blunts the moral sense,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ At least, I know that it does 
—in men. I hadn’t realised that the 
same thing was bound to happen soon 
or late to—my wife.’’ He slipped the 
bracelet into his pocket. ‘‘ I shall take 
this round to Mrs. Martin in the 
morning,” he said, ‘‘ and I shall tell her 
that you stole it, and why.” 


Have you anything 


“ Jack ...ah...no, no; not that! 
Kill me sooner than that! Don't 
shame me... Jack...” 


She was clutching at him with white, 
shaking hands, and a terror greater 
than he had yet seen in her was on her 
face. 


‘““Shame ?”’ His voice was a sneer. 
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“You can talk of shame still? Let 
go.” 

“Ah... Jack, Jack ... darling 
Jack. Oh, please . . . please . . . oh, 
what should I do if everyone found out ? 
ess 

She was on her knees now, clinging to 
him in a frenzy of dread. He pulled 
her up again with brutal roughness. 

‘“T intend to put temptation out of 
your way in the future,” he said. 
“You won’t be asked to play Bridge 
at the Martins’ or at any other house 
again. And I intend to make what 
restitution I can. Probably one of the 
maids has been accused already of 
stealing that bracelet. I will take it 
back, and you will furnish me with a 
complete statement of all your debts, 
and I will pay them. But I shall see 
that there are no more.” 

“I wish I had gone to Major Day,” 
she sobbed. ‘Oh... I wish I had. 
I wish I had.” 

The man drew his breath sharply, 
looking down on her. In her crumpled 
frock and her despair she was still 
lovely, still the bewitching child whom 
many a man would want to take 
in his arms and comfort. Then he 
turned away. ‘‘ Go to bed,” he said. 
“And I will come for that list in the 
morning.” 

She went to the door, her tears dried, 
and a hot flush on the soft young skin. 
“It is not to you that I will come next 
time for pity or help,” she said bitterly, 
and shut the door on the menace of her 
words. 

The man sat in the silent room until 
the dawn broke. Then he shaved and 
bathed and dressed and went to his 
wife’s room. The ‘complete state- 
ment ” in her round childish hand lay 
on the table, blotted with tears; but 
she slept, with the blue-veined eyelids 
twitching and little sobs shaking her 
body. The man bent over her with his 
face set into the mask men knew. He 
dared not show himself even to him- 
self just now. And then he went out 
to walk in the streets until the morning 
grew to midday. He turned into a 
restaurant once, and drank some strong 
coffee, but he could not eat. His work 
brought him among the tragedies of 
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life daily, and he saw with open eyes 
all that was likely to come of this. 
And at last he went down to Mrs. 
Martin’s flat and was admitted by the 
trim maid to the drawing-room where 
the Bridge-tables still stood. 

The room seemed to stifle him with 
its suggestions of the past night, and he 
waited, grim and upright, until a 
grey-haired, gracious woman came in. 
And then he spoke without apology. 
“My name is Ferrars,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I 
believe my wife was one of your guests 
last night. Does this bracelet happen 
to belong to you or to anyone you 
know ? ”’ 

She took it with a sharp cry of relief. 
“Oh, thank goodness it’s found! We 
have had such a dreadful time. Babs 

. it belongs to Lady Babs Colford, 
you know... she has been quite 
distracted. Her husband gave it to 
her last week, and she said he would 
certainly think she had sold it or pawned 
it if it didn’t turn up. And dear Mrs. 
Ferrars found it? How sweet of you 
to come round with it at once! ”’ 

“She did not find it,” he said de- 
liberately. ‘“‘ It was lying on the floor 
in your room, and she stole it.” 

“Stole it?’’ Mrs. Martin moved 
back. ‘‘ Of course you are making a 
joke...” 

“My wife stole it in order to pay 
some of the Bridge debts she has con- 
tracted at your house, Mrs. Martin.” 

“ Stoleit? And... and you come 
to tell me so? I don’t understand. 
You say she sfole it ? ”’ 

“To pay her Bridge debts. Yes.”’ 

Voice and manner were more those of 
accusation than apology. Mrs. Martin 
flushed under the carefully-applied 
powder. “This is a—a most extra- 
ordinary occurrence,” she said. “I 
had no idea that among my guests I 
had—ah—people capable of common 
stealing.” 

“You knew, I suppose, that she was 
losing money heavily ? ” 

“That was her affair, Mr. Ferrars.”’ 

“You knew it?” 

‘““T—-yes. She is too excitable to be 
a good player.” 

“And yet you encouraged her to 
continue playing ? ” 
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“ Really, Mr. Ferrars, you are taking 
a most extraordinary tone——’’ 

“Excuse me. I am looking for in- 
formation, and I think that, under the 
circumstances, I have a right to expect 
you to supply it. My wife is a young 
girl, and you are—considerably more 
accustomed to the ways of the world. 
If young girls or young married women 
play beyond their incomes—as must 
have occurred in many more cases than 
my wife’s—what happens then ? How 
do you expect them to pay their debts?” 

‘““ Many of them have friends, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘Friends like Major Day and other 
men who play at your house ? ’ 

Mrs. Martin moved to the door. “I 
will send a servant to show you out, 
Mr. Ferrars,’’ she said. 

‘Wait amoment.’’ Ferrars blocked 
the way, and into his quiet voice the 
steel thread crept again. ‘“‘ Here is the 
bracelet, Mrs. Martin, and you can tell 
to every man and woman of your 
acquaintance the story which I have 
just told you, if youcare to. But mind 
this: my wife committed a crime in 
a moment of desperation, but it was 
such a crime as you force daily upon 
her and on other young girls. You 
tempt them to gamble and to borrow 
from men such as Major Day. You 
tempt them to deceive their husbands 
and to run into God alone knows what 
misery and disgrace. My wife has 
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sinned like a foolish child, and she will 
have to bear the consequences. But I 
am going to bear them with her, and 
if one word of this story gets out I do 
not think you will go scatheless.”’ 

‘““ Let me pass,’’ she said, with white 
lips. He bowed and stood aside, and 
she went out, never looking at him. 

Ferrars walked home in a curious 
exhilaration. He had played the game 
as he had meant to play it, and he was 
seeing clearer than he had seen for 
this year past. He went straight up 
to his wife’s room and knocked on the 
door. She was standing when he 
entered, half-dressed, and with her hands 
pressed against her heart. Her long 
hair fell about her, and her eyes were 
wide and terrified. Ferrars knew, with 
a sharp spasm of pity and tenderness, 
that she expected the police. He 
crossed the room and put his arm round 
her. ‘‘ Honey girl,’ he said, using the 
love-term of long ago, “‘ are you going 
to forgive me and let us start again 
together ? ”’ 

‘ Jack ? ’’ she breathed, clinging half- 
dazed to him. “ Jack?” 

He turned her face up and kissed the 
piteous lips. ‘‘ We'll be grateful to Mrs. 
Martin for making me understand some 
things, Gwen,” he said. ‘‘ And then 
we'll forget her. And thank heaven 
that you will never do the harm that 
she is doing in the world, for she says 
you play deuced bad Bridge.” 

G. B. LANCASTER. 


WHAT OF HER LOVING? 





F she can trouble 
] Hearts with her silence 
More than the midnight— 
What of her singing ? 


If she can utter 
Sounds that no woodland 


Bird can send heavenward— 
What of her silence ? 





What of her hating, 

If to a martyr 

Stretched with his arms out 
One of her kisses 

Bring sweet oblivion ? 


And ah! if her hating 

Awes like the thunder 

Dying on mountains— 

What of her loving ? 

What of her loving ? 

F. M. G. A. 
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ASTIRRING PASSAGE FOR MR. ROLL 








QUEBEC. 
EAR SIR, 
I have just seen in your 
October issue of THE PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE a letter from 
Mr. J. A. Roll. 

Judging by this literary effort, it 
would seem that he is a very busy 
man indeed; otherwise he would not 
use contractions of the nature of B.P., 
by which magic letters I presume 
he means us to understand the 
“British Public”; whereas every- 
body knows that they are the com- 
monly accepted symbols for ‘“ British 
Pharmacopeeia.”’ 


This by the way. But if Mr. Roll 


has any legitimate claim to be an art 
critic, should he not give: in some 
detail his reason for saying that the 
Public—not 


British the B.P.—does 
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not appreciate art? Jf he is not an 
accepted critic of the arts, why should 
he seek to lessen the self-respect of the 
individual member of the muchmaligned 
British Public ? 

A more serious phase of the question 
is touched when one comprehends the 
lack of vision which can permit a man 
to allow himself to criticise a widely- 
circulated magazine for allocating space 
to any other than pure fiction. 

The struggling man or woman who 
may have ideals, to which some day he 
or she has hopes of attaining, finds 
in the study of the lives of eminent men 
the greatest impetus and the most 
healthy incentive to continual and 
renewed efforts. 

It matters not whether he who has 
attained fame and honour is a political 
god of one faith or another. 

The things which do matter are that 
fame has been achieved, that ideals 
have been realised, and that honour has 
been won ; and the lurking hope which 
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springs anew in the heart of the strug- 
gling one is that, after all, what others 
have done may still be done again. 

Yet again, in using the phrase 
‘present nondescripts in office’? Mr. 
Roll leaves one in no doubt whatever as 
to the trend of his political bias—for 
bias in very truth it is. 

Has he ever perused the pen pane- 
gyric of Mr. T. P. O'Connor on the 
Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour ? Ifso, how can 
he justify his position in attributing 
political one-sidedness to a writer who 
merely gives us a racily-written, read- 
able summary of the game of life as 
played by men who have scored and 
won against al] odds. 

Would Mr. Roll consider it an utter 
waste of time to refresh his memory by 
rereading the lines of the poet who 
wrote—“ Lives of great men all re- 
mind us,” etc., etc. ? 

I beg to subscribe myself 

“ONE OF THE BRITISH PUBLIC.” 











MORE ABOUT MONSTERS 








_ SIR, 

In his amusing cawserie 
on Old Travellers’ Tales, Mr. Arthur 
Watts suggests that most of the “ ter- 
rible monster” legends adapted by 
one adventurer from another were 
wholly fabulous. Will you pardon my 
suggesting that the story of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century “ legendary 
monsters,” which were possibly not 
legendary at all, would make equally 
good reading? The Sussex Dragon 
(Hayward’s Heath, West Grinstead, 
and other places) must surely have 
had some foundation in fact. The 
“Loathly Worm” of Bavarian High- 
lands, Tirol, the Valais and elsewhere 
was probably a vague memory of some 
such survival as the Diplodocus (how 
long has the Diplodocus been extinct ?). 
I know that Sir A. Conan Doyle has 
“re-imagined ”’ one English monster 
and many South American terrors, but 
some of your contributors with the 
British Museum Library to assist them 
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ought to be able to trace the appear- 
ances of the Sussex Dragon. There is 
the “‘ Lost Valley ” of Lake Baloton in 
South Hungary, the race of Crusaders’- 
offspring hidden even behind accessible 
Nicea and other comparatively modern 
rumours which might with advantage 
be recovered from yellowing letters and 
stained calf-bindings. 

I am, sir, 

Yours very truly, 

C. TOWER. 





AN ECHO OF THE WORKERS’ WAR 








D8 = 
“ The great questions,”’ says 
Mr. Rowland Kenney in his article on 
Guild Socialism, ‘‘ are those of owner- 
ship and control.”” Yet Mr. Kenney 
scarcely touches the question of owner- 
ship, which is of the first importance if 
any successful scheme is to be worked 
out for abolishing the payments to 
those whose property at present pro- 
vides “‘ rent, interest and profits.” If 
this property is not transferred from its 
present owners to the workers as a 
whole, then nothing can be done to 
switch “‘rent, interest and profits ’’ 
into the common pool for distribution 
among the workers. What, then, is the 
method to be adopted for this trans- 
ference? Mr. Kenney, posing as one of 
the ‘‘intellectual minority’’ whose 
function it is to guide the “ dull 
majority ’’ into the land of promise, is 
delightfully vague. He merely makes 
the suggestion that the power of the 
Guilds should be thrown into “‘ forcing 
the State to acquire the ownership of all 
productive and distributive agencies.”’ 
What would happen afterwards, what 
would be the relations between the 
Guilds and the State financially and 
otherwise, where public revenues would 
come from, are questions evidently too 
trivial even for a passing reference. 
The subject of ownership and control 
of the ‘‘ productive and distributive 
agencies ’’ resolves itself into methods 
for acquiring the ownership and control 
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of land, meaning by “land” not only 
the surface of the earth, but also all the 
materials and forces supplied by nature, 
such as quarries, mines and fisheries. 
The acquisition of land is at any rate 
of vastly greater importance than the 
acquisition of buildings, iron rails, steel 
bridges, locomotives or steamships, 
and the question still faces the Guild 
Socialist, how is the land to be trans- 
ferred from the hands of existing owners ? 
Shall the organised Guilds bring power 
upon the State to acquire ownership by 
force and without recompense? As 
syndicalist methods are rejected by 
Mr. Kenney himself, such a suggestion 
is hardly worth discussing. There re- 
main only the authoritative proposals 
of The New Age, the chief mouth- 
piece of ‘Guild Socialism,’’ which 
advocates a “ reasonable’ annuity to 
land-owners for two generations, “a 
scheme which simply means paying the 
land-owners rack rents out of public 
revenues, not only for the land now in 
use, but also for the valuable land held 
out of use. Here for instance are two 
contiguous acres of land owned by one 
land-owner ; for one a tenant is paying 
{100 a year in rent, the other is not 
used but the land-owner wants £2,000 
for it. The unused land raises the rent 
of the used land ; while the artificially 
high rent of the used land reacts upon 
the price demanded for the unused land. 
How would this land-owner fare under 
the “reasonable annuity ’”’ scheme ? 
He would get {200 a year from the 
State, whereas now he only obtains £100 
a year from the tenant. The same pro- 
cess, applied all over the country, would 
mean the gratuitous enriching of all 
land-owners, and the State, compelled to 
pay annuities for both used and unused 
land, would have to maintain the rents 
now demanded for all land, unless it was 
to be involved in financial disaster. 
But, unrecognised by the Socialists who 
look upon the “ capitalist” as paying 
for everything, taxes included, it is the 
high price of land which at present 
checks production, cramps industry 
and causes congestion. Under the new 
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dispensation the producers of wealth 
would be no better placed than they are 
now. They would be in a worse posi- 
tion, for they would have to find prob- 
ably twice as much money for the 
“annuities ’’ as they now pay in rent, 
while the present charges (against which 
public opinion is increasingly com- 
plaining) imposed upon industry in 
rates and taxes would have to be con- 
tinued or increased. 

It was the aim of Guild Socialists to 
abolish “‘rent, interest and profits.” 
If I have been fair to their proposals for 
transferring property I can only see the 
perpetuation of “rent, interest and 
profits ’’ under another guise, with land- 
owners and the larger “ capitalists ” 
enjoying for “‘ two generations ’’ com- 
fortable annuities as large as, if not 
larger than, their present incomes. 

Counter proposals for solving the 
poverty problem and establishing a 
social order in which every producer of 
wealth will obtain what he produces 
are not called for here, for you have 
only invited my comments on Mr. 
Kenney’s article. Were you to give me 
greater latitude I should be bound to 
discuss the land question more fully, 
and insist upon the injustice and evil 
effects of taxation laws which penalise 
every enterprise and encourage the 
withholding of land from use. High 
rents have their natural counterpart 
in low wages. Overcrowding has 
its counterpart in vacant land. Un- 
employment has its counterpart in 
natural resources of all kinds being 
claimed as private property and doled 
out piece-meal at exorbitant rents. 
Monopoly and privilege grow rank in 
our civilisation. More monopoly and 
more privilege either for land-owners, 
“ capitalists’ or labourers’ guilds will 
not take us out of the wood. The road 
to just social conditions lies in the 
uprooting of every vestige of monopoly 
or privilege and in securing for each 
citizen his equal right to use all the 
opportunities which nature and no land- 
owner nor “‘ capitalist ” has provided. 

JOSEPH FELS. 
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MAY say at once that the picture which forms the sole adornment of 
this page is a visionary one. In designing it the artist had, I be- 
lieve, no thought of portraiture. It was at you he aimed, not at me: 

he hoped—well, yes, J hoped—it would entice you into reading lines that 
you would otherwise quickly pass by. Nevertheless the vision is con- 
spicuously true in one respect. Verily there 7s a telephone facing me on 
my desk, and on the rare occasions when I seek to assume the industrious 
attitude indicated, hoarse inhabitants of the outside world invariably 
display a redoubled anxiety to communicate with—me? Oh dear no, 
with one of the sausage-shops in the Farringdon Road, or it may be the St. 
Bride’s Mortuary. The curious thing is that they always seem more 
annoyed about it than I am—which should be impossible. 





HE discerning may conceive that distracting influences other than the 
telephone are at work in the present instance. They will be right. The 
fact is, I have just been reading ‘“‘ Pell Mell” for the first time, and its irresponsi- 
bility has infected me. I cannot compose my thoughts to write of our plans for 
the New Year, which I would fain lay before you. Nor, on second thoughts, 
is a Christmas number perhaps the place to choose for them: January I 
is the more solemn and appropriate date. Then let them wait. 


COULD write of this number, but if you were intrigued by good Master 

Prologue’s verses you will probably have read most of it before arriving here 
and will have formed your own opinion of it—in which case it would be vain 
for me to cry our wares. So there is nothing left for me to do at the moment 
but to repeat that it is intended to make “ Pell Mell ’’ a permanent institution, 
a sort of hors d’wuvre or savoury, according to your mood. I hope you will 
always find it well seasoned. 


ND now—‘‘ Hullo!” “Yes, who are you? Is that Father Christmas 

speaking? Why, of course, I shall wish ’em a happy Christmas! I’m just 
doing it now!” (Yes, thank goodness, here is the bottom of the page.) 

——And now we, editor and staff, do wish you, reader, most heartily, the 


best of merry Christmases. 


THE EDITOR. 
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This boy has built the 
fine working model of 


a GIRDER CRANE _ 
He is delighted—it is 
so like the real thing 


Give your boy Meccano and you are presenting him with a hundred 
toys in one. Without skill or study your little son, or boy friend, 
can build with Meccano this splendid model, and scores of others in shining steel. 
Meccano enables any boy to build Cranes, Towers, Bridges, Railways and Signals, 
Aeroplanes and Fire-escapes, Windmills, Lifts, and all kinds of machinery. 


MECCANO 


Engineering in Miniature 


The marvellous simplicity and mechanical correctness of Meccano delight boys of all 
ages. It brings out all their ingenuity, and imparts useful instruction. Its endless 
variety stimulates and sustains enthusiasm. 

Meccano consists of bright plated steel strips, angle brackets, axle rods, gear, 
pulley, and flanged wheels, bolts and nuts, and all other parts necessary for 
building actual working models. Each outfit is complete with Tools and 
Pictorial Book of Instructions, so that a boy can begin to build at once. 


FREE BOOK No. 21. This bright little book tells all about Meccano, 
and explains how any boy can build the models easily. It is most enjoyable 
reading for old and young. Write to-day for Boy’s Book No. 21. It is free 


Sonor | 


No. 0 Outfit. Price .. oa) a No. 4 Outfit. Price .. . 
» © wh - - » rd oe . 5B5/- 
> a a . 10/- —— we in oe . 100/- 
— = . 15/- 


Give your sea MECC. ANO—the brightest and best hobby ever invented for boys 
Meccano is obtainable at all the best Toy Shops, Photographic Dealers, Stores, &¢. 


| M E Cc Cc A N O- ‘Ltd. 274 West Derby Road, Liverpool | 
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You need not shake 
this bottle 


The 
spices are so_ perfectly 
blended with Pure Malt 
Vinegar that 


PP Sauce 


does not separate in the bottle— 
it is the same all through—the 
last drop is as delicious as the first. 













oriental fruits and 
































Rowland’ 
Macassar ©il 


is AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY (or all who wish to Preserve and Beautify their 


HAIR 


Avcid doubtful preparations which con- 


tain Lead, Spirit, or other 
dangerous ingredicnts. 








This celebrated 
oil is the only 
preparation for 
the Hair which 
contains that 
Delightful Per- 
fume—Otto of 


It is guaranteed free from any Roses. 


deleterious ingredients, and as 
it Penetrates to the Roots 
it will replace the loss of the Natural Oil in the 
Hair, the want of which causes Baldness. Ladies 
and Children should always use it, as it lays the F 
foundation of a Luxuriant Growth. It is also prepared in a Golden Colour for Fair Hair. Sold in 
3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bott!es, by Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and Rowlands, 67, Hatton Garden, London. 


Avoid cheap, spurious imitations, and buy only Rowland’s, 
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Why be content 
with 4°%o 


when you can obtain, with greater 
security, 67%, 10%, 15%, or even 20%? 


The cost of living is rising ; incomes derived 
from investments are, in many cases, falling. 
What isto be done? The prudent investor is 
turning his attention to “‘ Sun Life of Canada ” 
Annuities. This Company, one of the sound- 
est concerns in the world, deals with the whole 
problem of Annuity Insurance on progressive 
and comprehensive lines. 


Buy a 
“Sun of Canada” 


Annuity. 


You can buy an Annuity out and out, or you can 
buy a Deferred Annuity and pay for it out of your 
income— so much per year until the Annuity becomes 
due. You can buy Joint Annuities for yourself and 
your wife, and Educational Annuities for your 
children, you can buy Annuities with the whole return 
of your capital guaranteed. And these are but a few 
of the various forms of annuities purchasable. Inves- 
tigate! Your inquiry may mean, probably w7// mean, 
the doubling or quadrupling of your present income. 
You will gain in every way by taking out a ‘‘Sun 
Life of Canada” Annuity. Your income will be 
larger and more amply secured. If you happen to be 
in indifferent health when the arrangement is made 
you will have s¢z// better terms offered. 


The *‘Sun Life of Canada” has assets of £ 10,000,000 
invested under the strict supervision of the Canadian 
Government. A_ present undivided surplus of 
£1,000,c00 over all liabilities makes assurance with 
the **Sun Life of Canada” doubly sure. 


Write now for full particulars 
and interesting booklets to 


J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 


170, Canada House, Norfolk St., LONDON, W.C. 
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The Secret of a 
Clear Complexion 


Ladies are discovering that beauty is not only 
skin deep and they are telling each other of the 
surest means of securing or preserving a beau- 
tiful complexion. 


This is the secret : 


A beautifully clear and soft complexion is de- 
pendent always upon the purity of the blood. 
[he causes of impure blood are the harmful 
by-products of digestion which the system is 
unable to throw off remaining in the digestive 
tract. These fermenting set up a poison which 
attacks the little red corpuscles, giving rise to 
poor muddy complexions, pimples and blotches. 


Drugs taken internally and lotions applied ex- 
ternally can only give partial and very temporary 
relief. To rid your system of this poison you 
should take a daily dose of 





in the palatable Biscuits or Capsule form. 


Bragg’s Charcoal is not a drug, but it has a 
natural affinity for those very impurities which 
are the cause of Poor Complexions. Its action 
is merely absorbent-—it seizes upon these harm- 
ful products and renders them innocuous. 


Bragg’s Charcoal cannot be assimilated and 
therefore cannot harm the most sensitive system. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Powder, 2/« 
and 4/+ per bottle ; Biscuits, =, 2/e, and 4/« 
per tin; Capsules, @/+ per box; Lozenges, 
W153 per box. 


Send this Coupon to-day 





To J. L. BRAGG, LTD., 14, Wigmore Street, W. 
Please send me samples of five different forms 
of Brage’s Charcoal. 
1 enclose 3d. to pay postage. 
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How YOUR Boy or Girl can Secure One 


OUR wonderful “Future Career Chart,” No. 67 (printed in two 
colours), showing exactly what appointments are open to your Boy DAY & EVENING 
or Girl, according to his or her present age, will be sent you post free on Classes. 
request. Together with this Chart, we will send you a Civil Service and 
Business prospectus which will give you full particulars of the various Also 
appointments, mentioned on the Chart, and full details of the training that POSTAL TUITION 
will ensure your Boy or Girl obtaining whatever appointment you wish. di h | 
When writing please be particular to ask for Chart and Prospectus No. 67. "HOME. e 


CLARK’S COLLEGE, | »,<::::y 


ant London Suburbs, 


The Civil Service and Business University of London, and me ardiff, Leeds, 
1, 2, & 3, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. sqrdessa9 


INNA 
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folk at Christmas time mirth and merriment are a 
necessity by right of time-honoured custom. 
Carnival! Fun and frolic the livelong day with never a 
moment's slackness and never a thought of care. It takes 
some contriving to get that Christmas swing which eager 
young hearts look for and expect. 

Let this Christmas mark an epoch in the young folks’ memorizs of 
Christmas times—let it be remembered as the Christmas which broughi 
the Pathéphone— the Christmas that was filled with music—the day that 
was one long delight. 

Tireless in its ability to please, the Pathéphone will provide for you this 
Christmas a feast of fun and entertainment—a feast which all will 
appreciate, for from the Pathe repertoire of over 20,000 vocal and 
instrumental selections there is something—there is much—for young 


and old alike. The Perfect 








plays with the Permanent Sapphire Point, thus not only 
obviating the needle-changing nuisance, but rendering a 
purer, truer interpretation than any other sound-repro- 
ducing instrument. 


No Needles to Change 


A Pathéphone and some Pathé Discs make the most 
acceptable gift in any home where young folk are to be 
found—the gift that never stales but remains io keep the 
giver ever in remembrance—a constant source of 
pleasure and delight. 


PATHE FRERES PATHEPHONE 





[Oe == 
b. Faun and Frolic of Xmas 
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folk sitting quietly by the fire will have sweet memories 
revived by listening to the Pathéphone rendering the 
songs which they sang in the days of long ago. 


An Old Christmas Carol! And a new light steals into the 
old dim eyes. With an old-world gallantry Grandfather's 
hand seeks Grandmother's in the firelight glow, and the old 


folk are young again in the memory of a Christmastide in their courting 
days of fifty years ago. The Pathéphone has banished time for the old 
folk, and the room, the holly, the laughter take on the form of that other 
room and that other holly, and the laughter of their own young voices in that 
Christmastide when Granny’s hair was black and gleaming and Grandfather 
came infrom his ride through the snows with Christmas greetings for his love. 


There is no power like music to keep old memories green and old hearts 
young, and no more ready and perfect way of providing it than the perfect 





which renders, not an imitation of the artiste’s voice oy 
playing, but the full power, the actual personality of the 
performer. The Pathéphone reproduces just what 

the artiste played or sang—no more, no less. 


No Bother 


There are Pathéphones in many styles (Hornless 
and Otherwise) from 37/6 to 60 Guineas. Pathe 
Double-sided Discs at 2/-, 3/-, and 4/-. Sold by 
most Music Dealers. In case of difficulty, write us 
for name of nearest Agent, Catalogues, and Lists of 
Records. Please mention “Pall Mall Magazine.” 
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Happy in the Memories of ‘Xmas Past ‘+ 
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Leave your 
bath ! 


For generations mustard foot-baths have 
been a standard “antidote” for “a bad cold.” 








The reason that a mustard-bath for the entire body has 
become popular only within the last generation is a simple 
one. Until only a few years ago, a foot-tub was the 
biggest tub that the household possessed! 


Take a carton of Colman’s Bath Mustard especially prepared 
for immediate mixing in the bath—or take two or thrée 
tablespoonfuls of ordinary Colman’s Mustard and mix it 
with cold water before putting it into the tub. 





The wonderful mustard oils and crystals concentrate their 
action upon every pore. The blood-vessels of the skin are | 
in direct communication with the nerves and_ great 
organs of the body. 


Teave your cold in the tub! Better 
still, keep your system vigorous by 
always using mustard in-your bath. 
Have you Colman’s Mustard in the 
house? An interesting booklet by 
Raymond Blathwayt, with samples of 
Bath Mustard, will be sent free of 
charge on application to: J.& J. Cotman, 
Lrp., NorRwIcH. 










*Let Muster Mistard 
a prepare your bath.’ 


S.H.B. 


a adhab ba abebeddtd || | jel pee |) | / 
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- ONE NEAT TRUNK | 
instead of several pieces of luggage | 
Easy packing—no unpacking —no creasing of clothes 





——- a 








ovation Way 


ee aie 


: The Inn 





My Lady of the Innovation 

Trunk finds that with infinite 

ease it will carry all she needs 
for her visit 


ra r 
KAN | Le 
oN 





: The Hotel reached, there's 
: nounpacking tobe done. My 
| lady descends without a crease 


or weet te Ber gown Outside measurements, 45 x 14 x 21 ins. 


INNOVATIe TRUNKs 


For Visits to Egypt, Switzerland, the Riviera 


INTER travel becomes much pleasanter when one is freed from all luggage worries. To 
this end, it pays first, last, and always to use Innovation Trunks. 
In the trunk illustrated, the Innovation fitment of arms and hangers will carry § to 8 | 
| Dresses for a Lady, or 4 complete suits for a Gentleman, and the drawers will hold a suitable | 
| quantity of Linen, Lingerie, or Shirts, Collars, Underclothing, Boots, etc. If required, it can be 
shared by a married couple. 
|| Everything is kept in beautiful condition—no crushing or creasing possible. No bother to | 
| pack. Absolutely no unpacking: open the trunk and you find everything at hand. You take out | 
or put back any article without disturbing the rest, therefore your clothes are kept in good order | 
all the time. From home, the trunk is an ideal private wardrobe. 
| 


With 4 Arms With 5 Arms as Illustrated 
Write for the New Ulustrated Book No. 12 


INNOVATION INGENUITIES Ltd 
16 NEW BOND STREET and 55 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON 


} EDINBURGH, 16, George Street; GLASGOW, 106, Hope Street; LIVERPOOL, Bon Marche 
| PARIS, 10, Rue Auber, and at Vichy, France NEW YORK, 329, Fifth Avenue 


| Price £5 ° 15 ° oO 39 in. high Price £6 ° 6 : Oo 45 in. high 
| 
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: Samples 
H alist Satter orders 
Post Free to Belfast 


The value is more than the quoted price suggests, for Belfast 
prices are manufacturers’ prices, and the intermediate 
profit saved gives your purchase enhanced value. When 


rrr 


: ordering, the number of handkerchief only need be quoted. 

: No. 287. LApigs’ HANDKERCHIEFS No. 40. Lanigs’ HANDKERCHIEFS No. 410. LApIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS 

3 in Sheer Linen with embroidered in Fine Linen, hemstitched, and in Fine Mull, hemstitched and em- : 
corner effect. About 12° in. with hand-embroidered $ in. mono- broidered. About 13 in. » 6/9 


square, hemstitched. Per « 9/11 gram (any 2 letters). About 13 in. square. Per dozen. 
st Mae Pordoocas." . , GPO 
IL DONEGALL PLACE 
LONDON BELFA S11 LIVERPOOL l 


poses: pesces peeees pecese pesees poaees peeeee peewee $2266 nn oo 2 0. pesece 


vas REAL LEATHER 9st 
WRITING-ATTAGHE GASES, 


muUST BE CLEARED 


te ° 18/6 age 
Z = wrose-eu DOUBLE. 


Size 14 by 9 by 3} inches. 


umr 















































Orders from the Colonies and Abroad §/- per case extra 
to cover additional packing, carriage and insurance. 









A VERY USEFUL, ACCEPTABLE 
& HANDSOME XMAS PRESENT. 




















These Charming Writing-Attaché Cases, 
warranted English-made throughout and in 
excellent condition, are manufactured of Real 
Leather, fitted with lift-out blotting pad, 
pen, pencil, expanding leather pockets for 
stationery, correspondence, stamps, cheque 
book, etc,, and secured with two good sliding- 
nozzle, English-made nickel locks. 


TWO CASES FOR 36/- 
HENRY P. BOX & CO. ™R Rm 
e PATRONAGE. 
Trunk Specialists and Repairers. 251, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
ze Illustrated Catalogue of Trunks and Fancy Leather Goods, etc., post free to any address in the World. 
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lf your Children mean Much 40 You 
their Feet are worth your Thought 


Active—tender—ever-developing—upon the move. the best part 
of the live-long day---Little Feet need a care and a comfort beyond 
provision of a mere foot-covering. 

. . Children would run barefoot if they had their way. 


. . Phat-Pheet Wearing is like being barefooted in all that spells comfort. 
Perfect Natural Shapes—for slim, broad, or medium feet—perfect fitting, 
with just enough room for Natural Development—the finest materials available 
—little refinements of fitting and finish—make Phat-Pheet models nothing 
short of Ideal for growing feet. 
. . Seventy odd years of experience and experiment lie behind every one of 
them. From the dainty little Shoe for Baby’s First Steps (a joy to see and 
handle) to the Sturdy, Damp-proof Boots for Schoolboys there is a Phat-Pheet 
model for every little foot—every purpose—every occasion. 
. . If you would give your children the best the world can offer— 
if you would have their feet grow rightly, without pinch or cramp 
-get and give them Phat-Pheet. Many children’s shoes look nice 


—and seem low priced—but are foot traps in actual use. “* Phat- 
Pheet,” with its certainties and refinements, is worth its extra cost. 
. No. 738 is the House Sandal for little children who are active 
on their feet. It is soft and light, without heels. It is wide fitting, 
easy and flexible to a remarkable degree. Note the low Golosh, 
which prevents grit working in. This Sandal is stocked in Brown 
Glace and White Suede. POST FREE PRICES: 2-33, 3/9; 
4-5, 4/1; 53-7, 4/7; 73-10, 2/3. 
. . An Illustrated Price List, with full particulars, 
sent free on request. Purchases returned unsoiled 
are willingly exchanged—or money refunded if goods 
not approved. Address all letters to Dept. 4, 


126, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Daniel Neal ‘2: 


Fitting Rooms at 126, Kensington High Street, W.; 
68-70, Edgware Road, W. ; 123, High Street, Putney, S.W. 


Cex MOO OU ee ee) 
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MAKES - YOU: LOOK 
YOUNG -AGAIN 





WONDERFUL 
RESULTS trom 


“The Hair Tonic that is Guaranteed.” 
NEVER KNOWN TO FAIL. 











From actual experience in over half a million cases, it has been proved 
that ‘‘Lavona Hair Tonic” stops falling hair, dandruff, and itching 
scalp, promotes the hair growth, and makes dry, \rittle, dull hair soft, 
brilliant and glossy. In fact, it has never been known to fail. 


Recently, ‘‘ Lavona Hair Tonic” has become generally known as 
‘‘the kind that’s guaranteed,” for Chemists everywhere are selling 
** Lavona Hair Tonic’’ under a positive bindi arantee, signed by 
the Chemist himself, to refund the purchase money to anyone who 
is not perfectly satisfied. 

You can absolutely seeyour hair grow when using ‘‘ Lavona Hair Tonic.” 
Besides, it is most pleasant and refreshing to use, imparting a delightful 


tingling, revitalising sensation which can be realised and appreciated ondy 
by those who have experienced it. Everyone who uses 








” 


















agrees that this preparation is unquestionably the finest hair grower and 
beautifier ever sold. It is a pure product, absolutely harmless to the most 
delicate scalp, and of unimpeachable quality and character; in fact, the 
&uaranteed formula is printed upon every bottle. 
Whatever preparation you may now be using, there is no risk in trying @ 
** Lavona Hair Tonic,” for your own Chemist sells it under his 
personally signed guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
Get a bottle to-day. Ask your chemist for 


‘SLAVONA HAIR TONIC” 
The Worid’s Greatest 
Hair Grower. 
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“ Your individual style of 
writing — heavy, broad 
strokes, or fine light lines 


is suited perfectly by the Onoto. The Onoto 
makes doubly sure of this satisfaction. 








‘* First, there isan Onoto nib exactly suited to anyone's 
writing ‘touch.’ Second, a slight turn of the ‘head’ 
regulates the flow of the ink to a nicety, much or little as 
one wishes, according to one’s speed, or the particular 
piece of writing in hand at the moment. 





GUARANTEE.—The Onoto 


‘* Besides, Sir, the Onoto fills itself in:tantly from any is Britisn made. Itisde- 
ink supply—cleans itself in filling— and cannot leak, even 9 to last a life-time 
. — . : ; ut, if it should ever go 
if one always carries it upside down. One cannot get wrong, the makers will 


better value than the immed ately put .t right— 
free of cost. 


Onoto Pen 


The Self-filling Safety Fountain Pen. 


Price 10'6 and upwards, of all Stationers, Jewellers, and Stores. Booklet about the Cnoto Pen 
free on application to THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., Limited, 175, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


The Onoto fills itself instantly from any ink supply. 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
of 
QUALITY 





Registered Design 606827. 


STERLING SILVER TOILET SERVICE with finely chased 


piastre border in velvet-lined case, making an ideal Christmas Present at 


a moderate price. £7:10:6 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE POST FREE 
ELKINGTON :-;:: 
Le 
JEWELLERS SILVERSMITHS ELECTRO-PLATERS. 


LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER GLASGOW MONTREAL 



































LONDON BIRMINGHAM 
22, Regent St..S.W. NewhaliStreet. 27/9, LordSt. 50, King Street. 34, Buchanan St. A. 'T. Wiley & Co., 
73, Cheapside, E.C. and at BUENOS AIRES, RANGOON, CALCUTTA, etc. Lad. 
ts desirable that you mention ** The Pall Mail Alagazine.” 
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“Tam delighted with the 
ROYAL VINOLIA 
V.ANISHING CRE.AM. 


I shall use nothing else on my 


Cour round the World.” 





ROYAL VINOLIA 
VANISHING CREAM. 


ANY of the fair sex have a decided objection to 
greasy face creams, and to these ladies Royal 
Vinolia Vanishing Cream comes as the greatest boon. 
Although absolutely greaseless this dainty and refreshing 
cream is a skin food of the highest value, and by reason 
of its stimulating and nourishing properties it 
keeps the skin in a thoroughly healthy condition. 
Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream is completely 
absorbed by the skin, leaving it cool and fragrant 
and without the slightest trace of that shiny look 
which detracts so much from the appearance 


In Tubes, 6d. & 103d. In Pots, 103d. 





VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON & PARIS. 
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rc DARN NO MORE 


HOLES. 





. & H.” Holeproof Hosiery is made from a spe cially British manufactured yarn. This yarn is lighter in weight and 
cunts and stronger than any other. So pliable, it gives to continued pressure and wear ; is not thick and clumsy, but 
smart, luxuriously comfortable, shapely, and well-made. There is hardly any spring or elastic stretch in ording ary 
hose, and this accounts for the rapid appearance of holes and thin places. 


TRY THEM FOR TWO MONTHS. 
Then, if within that time a hole should appear, send them back to us at once with our Guarantee Ticket 
which is sent with every pair we sell, and we will present you with new hose without extra cost. 
The othe lors and pleasure of good wearing hose to men conveys a sense of 
well-being and satisfaction all day long, while to business girls and busy house- 
wives. to whom the weekly darning is a long and tiresome task, the benefit is in- 
calculable. Price: Two Pairs of Gent's Socks, 2/10, post od. ; Two Pairs 
Ladies’ Stockings, 3) 3/10, post 2d. COLOURS: Gent’ a—Grey, Tan, Fawn, 
Drab, Purple, Navy, Dark Saxe Biue, Green, and Black. Ladies’—Grey, Tan, 
Brown, Saxe Blue, Navy, Champagne and Black 
SILK HOLEPROOF. Sold under same guarantee as above. Two 
Pairs of Gent's Socks, 7/6, post 2d. Two 
Pairs of Ladies’ Stockings, 10/6, post 2d. Colours: Ladies’—Black, ‘Navy 
ue, Empire Blue, Pearl Grey, Purple, White. Champagne, and Tan. Gent’s— 
Black, Navy, Pearl Grey, Tan, and W hite. State boot size. FREE INITIALS.—If you order six pairs 











of Ordinary, or six pairs of Silk ** V. & H.” HOLEPROOF HOSE, your woven initials will be affixed to the ~~ —_ 
% ba 


top inside of each Stocking or Sock—Free of extra char " 
VAUGHAN & HEATHER, Ltd. (Dept. 157), The il Order House, Queen's Road, BRIGHTON. afte 


r7—FRENCH BEAUTY BOX 6d.— 


eed OUTFIT—12 ARTICLES, including FREE 27 fashionable ways of dressing the hair (illustrated). 
bat ate ’S: Fit for a Queen—that’s the truth of it! FYust think what this Beauty Rox contain AGENTS WANTED 
—FACE CREAM.—Keeps your complexion beautifully soft 7| as snow, your mouth as sweet and clean as a nut, and your gums 

and pe oth as healthy and red as your lips 
RY SHAMPOO POWDER, ll ready for 8._¥. & H. POLISHING STICK will easily 
oe ‘so ae you can sprinkle it on evenly, put such a high polish on your teeth that your sinile 
3.—_A TABLET OF FACE POWDER in solid will be the envy of girls and the admiration of the 


form. Very latest novelty. Fashionable in France. gentlemen 
You may hold the Tablet between your fingers and 9.-EYELASH IMPROVER cultivates the eye- 


apnly without anyone noticing lashes, which are so amz azingly effective when luxuriant. 
4.—INVISIBL FACE POWDER, i in the usual Eyelash Cultivation means captivating eyelashes, 
loose form so finely -4 ained and scented that only YOU 10._EYEBROW IMPROVER will give your 
will know that your face is powdered at all eyebrows that delicately pencilled arched appearance 
5.—_EAU de COLOGNE BATH POWDER, which is so distinguished. 
daintily scented so that your bath or wash becomes a 11.—LIP SALVE creates a soft enticing fresh- 
perfect luxury. Brings out delicate rosy tints of skin. ness, colours most delicately ; will be found quite 
6.—ROUGE, Beauty's own magic Use a little: irresistible to some people you kno 
can't be detected. We guarantee absolutely harmless, 12.—HANDKERCHIEF sce ceil with a lasting 
71.—Y. & H. TOOTH POWDER will keep your teeth as white | smiedicated perfume which is very good tor relieving a cold in the nose. 
We are going to post the V, & H. Parisian Beauty Box to you, post /ree, in a perfectly plain cover, directly we get your address and a 6d. P.O. 
and rd. stamp. ie up sevenpence in your handkerchief ow in case you forget, for you will never again have the chance of getting 12 
such famous Parisian toilet aids to Beuuty for such a price. And then we are going to send you at the same time our never before published 
list of secrets and remedies, which give some wonderful beauty hints. This list will 4 included FREE of all charge. 
VAUGHAN & HEATHER, LTD., Health and Hygiene Dept. 157, Queen’s Road, BRIGHTON. = A vents Wanted. 










































=—=| Impaired Digestion |= 


The natural cure is special attention to diet, thereby allowing 
the organs to recuperate. The “ Allenburys” Diet nourishes 
and invigorates the system, and is the ideal food for 
dyspeptics, invalids and those with impaired digestion. 





MADE IN A MINUTE—ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 











Large 
Of Chemists Sample sent 
1/6 and 3/- for 3 penny 
per Tin, stamps. 
D. 27. 
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£10,000 Challenge! 


Unique aa to Grey-Haired People of Both Sexes, 
Irrespective of Age. 
Original Colour Restored to Grey, White, or Faded 
Hair, under Printed Guarantee. 


T° -DAY ladies and gentle- 
men who would like to 
restore the original colour to 
faded or grey hair have a 
most unique opportunity. 


£10,000 is at stake. Every lady and 
ty will be entitled to the return 
of his or her money if the Vilixir Treat- 
ment fails to restore the original colour 


A REMARKABLE 
GUARANTEE. 


Full particulars will be sent to 
every reader of this magazine who 
sends the Guarantee Coupon printed 
at the end of this announcement. In 
these days the race of life is to the 
young-looking, and no man or woman 
with grey, white, or faded hair can 
afford to miss this opportunity. It is 
an opportunity of learning how, in the 
privacy of one’s own room, a man or 
woman may actually take ro to 15 
years off his or her age-appearance— Place & sheet of white daber deer the vicki 
and without the mess or bother of jay of te face, and then over the left half 
using hair tints or paints. ” and note the remarkable difference. 


DYELESS, PAINTLESS, AND COLOURLESS. 

The new “‘ Vilixir Treatment ” enables anyone to look younger than his or her real age. Look closely at your grey 
or faded hair in a mirror. Now imagine how young you will look when the “ Vilixir Treatment” has restored the 
long-lost shade of black or brown, auburn, or golden hue to your hair. 

Friends will cease to address you as ‘old man”’ or think of you as well on in years when the wonderful “ Vilixir 
Treatment” has done its good work. ‘‘ What in the world have you been doing to yourself—you look years ape as 
they will say. Those of your friends who are grey or white haired will be keenly interested, and you will be able to 
pass on the good news of the “ Vilixir Treatment.’ 


LEARN HOW TO LOOK AND KEEP YOUNG. 

Looking young, you will also feel much younger. You will cease to regard yourself as one of the old-young ones. 
You will step from among the has-beens of life. If of the feminine sex, you will be able to wear smarter, younger-looking 
hats and costumes. Your husband, children, friends, and acquaintances will cease to regard you as ‘‘old.” If you 
are a man, your YY Pe employees, clients and customers, friends and acquaintances, will look up to you as a 
** coming’ instead of * come-and-gone” man. 

soth men and women who have learnt the ‘“ Vilixir” secret of how to look and keep young-looking will feel much 
more in the swim of life instead of “ being out” of it. There will be a new zest to your life, your business, and your 
pleasures. Youth—Golden Youth—will be Present instead of Past. 


LOOK YOUNG AND YOU WILL FEEL YOUNG. 

You can learn “how” at no expense. You can learn “how” from the full particulars that will reach your hands 
by return of post as the result of your sending the following Guarantee Coupon to-day. But fill up and send it to-day, so 
as to be one of the fortunate number. 

Perhaps among your friends and acquaintances you know one or two whose hair has lost its age-adv. anc ing greyness, 
whiteness, or faded look. Just say the word “ Vilixir” to them. See them smile and hear them say, ‘‘ How did you 
know?” They certainly will not know as the result of any sticky, smelly hair-dye or paint. 


EVERY HAIR’S ORIGINAL COLOUR RESTORED FROM ROOT TO TIP. 


Stains and dyes deceive no man or woman with ordinary good eyesight. They leave a tell-tale white or grey portion 
on every hair. This only makes people add years to your age, as they say to others or think to themselves, ‘‘ Oh! he (or 
she) is much older than he (or she) looks ! 

Take swift and sure advantage of this offer of the “‘ Vilixir” secret of how to restore to your grey or faded hair its lost 
original hue. All you have to‘do is to fill in your name and address on the following Coupon. There is nothing to pay 
for full particulars of a self-treatment of your hair that re-awakens the sleeping colorative process or pigmentary function 
of every hair of your head. Here is the Coupon : 


FILL IN, CUT OUT, AND SEND TO-DAY THIS. 
£10,000 CHALLENGE OFFER COUPON. 


To the Secretary, THE ee ~ co., LTD., 
z= loom 34, Broadway House, Bromley, Kent. 


Sir,—I would like to receive = particulars of the Vilixir Self-Treatment for the 
SEND restoration of the original colour to grey or faded hair. 1 understand that the * Vilixir ” SEND 
Treatment is strictly private, and that 1 may try it on the understanding that I risk 
nothing if it fails to cure greyness or whiteness of hair. 


THIS Please send book of particulars, 1 enclose 1d. stamp for postage. THIS 
TO-DAY. TOMIIE vc vendivnssscscnscctentehdadabssaelensiv eninge dsoncesscoustupisobess eceednasatentbins TO-DAY. 


ADDRESS  ..cccccccccvcccccccccescceccssesersccccscees TIETTTITITI TTT TTT Trt 







































ea sheet of white paper over 
i *, and then r th 
¢ the remarkab 




















BELGIUM: The Vilixir Co., 29, Ave. du rics. Brussels. HOLLAND: Plein 11, The Hague. CANADA: The Vilixir Co., 
Carlisle, Ont. AFRICA ; W. Coverley, Agent, Vilixir Co, Grahamstown. 
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No. 2.—Ditto, with 


superior finish’ 


No. 4 





[AN IDEAL GIFT 






No. 1.—Enamelled Metal Parts, with Stained Oak Top &1 
Adiustable 

matic Book-holders las 
No. 3.—Complete as No. 2, but Polished Oak Top and 


76 

Side Tray and Auto- 
tdlustrated) 115 0 
5 0a 


-—Complete as No. 2 . but Polished Mi a 

and all Metal P ‘arts Nickel Plate« 2330 
Money refunded in full to those not — satisfied 
arriage Paid in Great Britain. 


Write for Booklet A 21. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 21), 
@ 171, New Bond Street, London, W. y, 





Can be instantly raised, 
lowered, reversed, or in- 
clined. Extends over bed, 
couch, or chair, and is an 
ideal ‘l'able for reading or 
taking meals in bed. ‘To 
change froma flat table to 
1 reading stand, 


aninc linec 

simply press the push but- 
ton at the top of standard. 
It cannot over - balance. 
( omprises Bed - Table, 
Reading Stand, Writing 


‘lable, Bed Rest, Sewing 
or Work Table, Music 
Stand, Easel, Card Table, 
etc. 


Z iny 1 op 











rerating Electric Cycle Lam 
t by the movement of the cycle 
nt bulb equally brilliantly 


The only British-made Sel 
Produces Brilliant 
wheel. Illuminates 8-v al -filan 


<2 php aware s speeds 


186 
ane pattern, 25/= 


! ae ad asap cae Se ready for use, 
1 King do ial de L 
ATEST ACHIEVEMEN’ _ “The oe can be 
supplied with Electric Rear-Lig rhe; attachment, thus generating 
at the same time a brilhant light at Head rer Cycle and a 
warning Ked Light at rear. Price, complete outfit re say. for 
use, with spare bulbs, 24/-, post and packing free; abroad or 
in the Colonies, 2 extra Avoid imitations, insist on the 
*Voltalite.” Our 8-page Voitalite Pamphiet pives extracts from 
unsolicited testimonials from all over the “world, also press 
notices and full particulars, free on application 


Motor Cycle Voltalite, £2 12s. 

WARD & ae “ae ton, 
(Box Ne . SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 
TELEP GSE: 


5-6 Central. 
ie Manchester 
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Modernise 


Fireplace 
by using a Houghton Adjustable Grate 


With this invention your 
only half the present amount of coal and 
will throw out twice the amount of heat. 
You can FIX IT YOURSELF 
minutes only on any fireplace without 
alteration, 
ANY 
‘The Houghton Grate is particularly ingenious, 
and what is more to the point, highly effective. 
he economy arising from the utilisation of this in- 
fact that perfect combustion 
of the fuel is secured, while increased heat is derived 
therefrom owing to the greater radiating surface pre 
hambers s Journal 
Made in 3 sizes to fit any fireplace, from 10/6 
Sent on 10 days’ approval to readers of THE 
MAGAZINE, 


Write at once for full particulars to Dept. P.M. 


ADJUSTABLE GRATE Co. 
ILFORD, LONDON, E. 


your 


fire will burn 


in five 


WILL 


and it 
ROOM, 


WOUOOOOUOOOOOOCUETOOOOOOOE 


on receipt of P.O. 
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2-02. 
AIR-TIGHT TIN 


1/2 


SO ks 
> 
< TOBACCO 





4-OZ. 


AIR-TIGHT TIN 


2/4 


PACKED ONLY IN 2-OZ. & 4-OZ, 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
Ireland), Limited. 


| P341 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


1 A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 


Player’s Navy Cut de Luxe 
is the outcome of many years 
experience and is_ probably 
the best Pipe Tobacco yet 
offered to the Public. 


It is perfectly accurate to 
describe it as being manu- 
factured from not only the 
best growths of Virginia, but 
from the selected leaves of 


those best growths. 


Regd. No. 154011 
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Ghe Gelebrated 


OAL AV OED G 


FO 0INGs 


As exhibited at the recent 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


Prices according to length of seat: 
23 in. 22/6, 27 in. 26/6, 30 in. 29/6, 33 in. 32/6, 
36 in. 36/6 
(Colonial and Foreign orders must include 1/6 per chair 
extra for packing.) 
Patterns of the coverings post free from the makers— 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., College Furnishers, OXFORD. » 








CAN YOU 
SKETCH ? 


Just try this 


simple out- 


line drawing. It is one of the earliest studies in our 
Preparatory Art Training Course, which 
teaches Figure and Landscape drawing 
BY POST 
in a new and remarkably rapid way. 
The sketch of the Chauffeur is the work 
of one of our recent Students who 
Started at the beginning aud is now a 
famous Illustrator and Advertisement 
Designer. 


WE CAN TEACH YOU BY POST 


to draw for the press in easy natural 
stages—from the ‘single line” to 
the ‘“‘live"’ finished drawing which is 
so much in demand by the Humorous 
and Topical Press and the Advertiser. 


LEARN TO ILLUSTRATE. 
rhere's big money in it and the work 
is interesting and pleasa Write usto 
lay for our Illustrated I DECLUISES :— 
PREPARATORY for the beginner 

COURSE Easy, yet very 
thorough ; written 
by a leading expert, and beautifully 
illustrated by 1,600 drawings. 
TANCE for the young 
ADVANCE : 2 

COURSE. Artist able to 
draw but unable 
to sed/ the work. Twelve Art Editors 
show you how to draw for the Press. 

FREE PROSPECTUSES 
and FREE Preliminary criticism of 
your work can_be obtained by writing 
to Percy V. Bradshaw (Principal), 

THE PRESS ART SCHOOL 
DEPT. P.M.M.), 33, DACRES ROAD, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, E, 



















































No longer a victim of sleepless nights, or suffocated with that 
terrible strangling cough—instant relief given by POTTER’S 
ASTHMA CURE. Thisis not a quack medicine—it contains 
no opiates, nor causes headaches or bad after effects. Itisa 
standard household remedy, recommended by many doctors, 
which has proved its efficiency for Asthma and also for 
Bronchitis, Croup, Whooping Cough and other Lung troubles. 


IT IS SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN. 


POTTER'S 


ASTHMA CURE 


is supplied by all Chemists, Herbalists and Stores in 1/- tins. 
To prove the accuracy of our statements, we will gladly 
forward a FREE TRIAL. Fill in this form: 


To POTTER & CLARKE, Ltd., Artillery Lane, London,E. 
Please send Free Trial of Potter’s Asthma Cure. 





Address ove 





* Pali Mali” 








THE MOST PERFECT AND 
SIMPLEST COFFEE MAKER Is THE 





P Me MAKES A USEFUL PRESENT. 
la \ Used by Royalty. Supplied to H.R.H. 






Crown Prince of Greece, etc., etc. 


Place water and coffee together, light 
the lamp, an 


WAIT FOR 
THE WHISTLE 
To BLOW— 

THAT'S ALL. 


4 Cups 6 Cups. 8 Cups. 


15/6 21/- 25)- 


Plated or Copper. 
Obtainable from Army and Navy, 
D. H. Evans, John Barker, Deben 
ham & Freebody, Harrods, Mappin 
& Webb, Peter Robinson, Maple. 
Shoolbred, Selfridge, Spiers & 
Fond, Hicklenton & Sydal, Swan & 
Edgar, Junior Army & Navy, Civil 

Service Stores, Melliship & 
Harris, Wilson & Gill, Vickery 
Whiteley, Derry & Toms, and 
all the leading Stores and 
Silversmiths throughout the 
country. 


In case of difficulty, write the Manufacturer: 


L. WIENER, 1a, Fore St., London. 





Patent No. 9621/10. 
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The Health Value of 


Conscious Rest 
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LEADING 
PHYSICIANS 

SAY THERE I!S 
URGENT NEED 
FOR A_ REAL 
‘REST CHAIR”’ 
INEVERY HOME 


The chair that really gives “conscious rest. 


**Rest Chair” is one of the indispensable 
A items of the furnishing of a modern home, 

because it is not only a luxury and a 
comfort but a valuable aid to health as well. 

Medical men strongly recommend the ‘ Rest 
Chair” as providing the means to that consciou 
rest which is so valuable to physical, mental, and 
nervous well-being. 

Consctous Rest is a very different thing from 
sitting or lounging in an ordinary chair or couch ; 
it is different even from sleep. A prolonged 
period in bed cannot benefit your system as much 
as 15 minutes daily in a ‘* Rest Chair” does. 

Foor’s Patent Rest Chair is constructed to 
accommodate itself instantly to the exact require- 
ments of the user. The touch of a button con- 
trols the mechanism and enables you to adjust the 
Rest Chair so that every portion of your anatomy 
is in complete and conscious repose. 

The benefit to health is incalculable. The 
muscles, the nerves, the digestive organs, the 
heart —all are given an entire holiday from the 
strain from which otherwise there is no relief. 
Dyspeptics spending 15 minutes in a Rest Chair 
after meals soon find that they acquire such an 
amount of new strength and vigour that their 
complaint is speedily banished. 

Nervous sufferers should try what a short period 
in the Rest Chair will do for them ; they will find 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. S 21), 


; 


| 
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it wonderfully soothing, restful, and recuperative. 
A Foot’s Rest Chair is worth more than any 
medicine to those who suffer from Nervous 
Weakness, Depression, or Hysteria. 
If you have never before thought about buying 
a Rest Chair, just consider these five facts :— 
(1) A Foot’s Patent Rest Chair provides the 
acme of physical comfort and luxury. 
(2) It restores jaded nerves to tranquillity and 
strength. 
It promotes healthy digestion after meals. 
(4) It affords a real rest-cure in 
available at any time. 
(5) It is the most handsome and _ luxurious 
piece of furniture of modern times. 


the home 


Cordial invitation is extended to all readers of 
THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE tocall at Messrs. Foot 
& Son’s Establishment at 171, New Bond Street, 
London, W., and to inspect and test at leisure 
the many designs of delightful ‘* Rest Chairs,” 
and to enjoy a few moments’ complete comscious 


rest. To all who cannot call, a very interesting 
album, giving full details of these Patent 
**Rest Chairs,” will be sent gratis and post 


paid on receipt of application mentioning this 
announcement to 


171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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BEST SIXPENNYWORTH ON THE STALLS 


PUNCH 


ALMANACK 


RIMFUL of humorous 
pictures and other 
good things. @ It contains a 


delightful Double-Page Cartoon in 
colour by Bernard Partridge, entitled 


M PUNCH 
BAZAAR & 


FANCY FAIR 
Supplemented by highly 


amusing “S ide-Shows.”’ 








The 


MOST POPULAR 
XMAS ANNUAL 
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You will not find Ingersolls in every watch 
dealer’s shop because not all retailers are interested in 
selling what is best for YOU! But there are over 
14,000 British dealers who recognise that there is but 
one low-priced watch that may be relied upon for 
satisfactory time-keeping. 

They may not make so much profit on each sale, 
but they know they are giving you the only reliable 
cheap Watch and that it will uphold their reputation. 

Search out a man who sells Ingersolls in your 
locality, if you are interested in getting honest value 
for money. The Ingersoll series includes :— 


CROWN 5/- ECLIPSE 6/6 JUNIOR 8/6 MIDGET 8/6 


Send for illustrated booklet—It is free. 
ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 51, Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E.C. 
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rENGLISH ti? LACES 


MADE by the COTTAGERS of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Our Laces were awarded the Gold Medal at the Festival 
of Empire and dmperia al Exhibi ~adh Crystal Palace, 1911. 


DAINTY 
HANDKIE. 


“9 | rs 










Write for the absorbing and 
descriptive little treatise 
entitled ‘An interesting 
Home Industry’; this 
contains over 100 strik- 
ing examples of the 
lace maker’s art, 
and is sent fost free 
m to any part of 
“, the world. 

xp, Every sale, how- 
ae ever small, is a 
oe support to the 
J industry. 


Collars, Fronts, Plas- 
trons, Jabots, Yokes, 
Fichus, Berthes, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Stocks, Cami- 
soles, Chemise Sets, Tea 
Cloths, Table Centres, 
D'Oylies, Mats, Medal- 
lions, Quaker and Peter fase a6 

Pan Sets, etc., from 1/6, THOMPSON'S. LTD., 163-170, 
2/6, 6/-, up to 21/- each. Tottenham Court Rd., London, W 














No. 112. Price 7jd. per yard. 
MRS. MABLE ARMSTRONG, OLNEY, BUCKS, ENGLAND 











A DRYAD CHAIR has that distinction of 
style and quality of workmanship only found 
where the skilled craftsman and artist work 
hand in hand. The designs are original and 
have a quiet dignity found in none of the 
many imitations now offered as ‘like Dryad. 
The new DRYAD CANE BOOK (post free) 
illustrates chairs, tables, pretty workbaskets, 
\flowerstands, cakestands, logbaskets, strong 
children’s chairs, finely woven small basket 
work, etc., all suitable for Christmas Presents. 


Dryad Wks.,Adept St. NicholasSt.,Leicester 
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5-GUINEA STRENGTH COURSE 


FREE TO THE WEAK AND ILL 


We are giving away_as a special _inducement_1,o0o 5-Guinea 
Strength Courses to sufferers from FAILING STRENGTH, 
BOST VITALITY, RHEUMATISM, KIDNEY, LIVER 
AND STOMACH TROUBLES. VARICOCELE, CON- 
STIPATION, DYSPEPSIA, FEMALE AILMENTS, 
ETC. To every ap- 
plicant who merely 
sends name and ad- 
dress we will also 
send this fascinating 
Book on Natural 
Electricity, Nature’s 
greatest Vital Force. 
This book alone is 
WORT - 
TOLD GOLD TO 
EVERY MAN 
OR WOMAN 
whose strength is pre- 
maturely failing from 
whatever cause. The 
Pulvermacher Body 
Battery floods the 
system with Life- 
giving Electricity. 
Made on our patent 
flexible chain system 
to fit any part of the 
body or limbs like a 
glove, it does not 
bother you a bit. You 
can walk, ride, run, 
or jump with it on, 
It stands any test. It 
soothes pain, tones up 
the nervous system, 
accelerates  circula- 
tion, and promotes 
respiration and di- q 
gestion. 

These batteries are strongly recommended by the leading Physi- 
cians of Nine London Hospitals, over fifty members of the Royal 
College of Physicians, scores of Standard Medical Works, and many 
Physicians to Royalty. ALL WHO ARE WEAK N 
ILL SHOULD WRITE WITHOUT DELAY FOR 
THIS GREAT FREE OFFER. 
PULVERMACHER INSTITUTE, Ltd. 


26, VULCAN HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Open 9 to 6. Estab. 1848 
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"Boncalictone Oxford S* London @ ‘J 


‘CONNOISSEUR 


PLAYER ~- PIANOS 


THE PLAYER-PIANO 
WITH 
THE HUMAN TOUCH 








HE CONNOISSEUR 
gives intense delight 

to every member of the 
family. It is easy to learn 
and to play, and the piano 
is superb in tone and 
touch. The prices are 
very moderate,—terms 
are arranged if desired 
and liberal allowance 
made for old piano. 
Write for catalogue P. 
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MURDOCHS 


Great Prano & Player Pano Stores 














BEDSTEADS! 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 


Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Bir- 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s 
j I also supply BEDROOM 
SUITES, SITTING-ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, 
etc., at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. 
My list contains a very large assortment of most recent designs. 
Carriage Paid. 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE, 
Send post-card to-dav for lliustrated Price Lists (POST FREE). 


mingham ? 
hands in a perfectly new condition? 


Prompt despatch. Packed free. 


BEDDING! 


Show Rooms: 
62 MOOR ST. 












CHAS. RILEY, Desk 10, Moor St., BIRMINGHAM. 


Established 
24 years. 





Special attention given 
to Export Orders. 












The last thing at night 


Dr. RIDGE’S PATENT COOKED FOOD is in- 
valuable. It soothes the nerves, warms the body, and 
promotes refreshing sleep. It is more digestible than 
cocoa, and will not cause _biliousness. 
Sold in 6d., 1/-, and 2/- tins. 
A Free Sample with book on 
dietary sent on receipt of postcard to 
Royal Food Mills, Dept. P.M., London, N. 


D* RIDGES 
FOOD 
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By Royal Pa Hppointment. 


LACE LACE LACE 


Lovely Jabots from 4/6 to 21/- each. 
Charming Scarves from 4/9 to6 Guineas each. 
Beautiful Collars from 3/9 to 10 Guineas each. 
Handkerchiefs from 5/- to 12 Guineas each. 


MAKE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Write for our illustrated 
CHRISTMAS PRICE LIST 


MURPHY & ORR, (”::") BELFAST. 


Established almost a Century. 
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Never Gift so 
Welcome 


as this timely arrival of Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen. But it does not 
require an accident to illustrate the 
need of a Waterman’s Ideal. The 
suppression of the ink-well is only one 
of the many advantages gained by 
using this perfect pen. It writes with 
ease the instant the iridium-tipped 
gold nib touches the paper ; it is non- 
leaking and can be carried in pocket 
ready to use when and wherever oc- 
casion demands the service of a pen. 

Any of your friends will be de- 
: : a3 lighted to receive a Waterman’s Ideal 
ee oe —the gift of a lifetime’s helpfulness. 


GOLD NIBS TO SUIT ALL HANDS. EVERY PEN GUARANTEED. 


(Nib can be changed by recipient if your choice be not right.) 
In Four Styles—Regular, Safety, Pump-filling, and Self-filling. In Silver and 

Gold for presentation. Of Stationers and Jewellers everywhere. Booklet free 

from L. & C. Harprmutnu, Ltp., Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London. 

(New York: 173, Broadway.) 


Waterman's (Ideal FountainPe 
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D4 Xmas 
Gifts 


more attractive [i 
or pleasing than 
those appearing 

in our Jewellery 
Catalogue at 
wholesale prices 
could not be de- 
sired. 


If you wish a charm- 
ing gift for a lady 


tl Give HER a Ring 


We have one of the finest selections 
in London of Genuine Gem Set 
Dress and Engagement, all solid 
Hall Marked rings, also Gipsy set 
diamonds of every description—dia- 
. monds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires. 
f Beautiful designs and novel settings 
at just the prices you want—whole- 
sale prices. Or—to bring the glint of 
pleasure to a gentleman friend's eye 


Give HIM a Ring 


Snake, signet, or plain _ 
band. We have just ” = 
the ring to please him sg 

at the price to suit y 

you. Before buying 














any Christmas Gifts is 
send for our ry 
\ 
FREE 





CATALOGUE 


containing hundreds of il- ? 
lustrations of daintily gem 
set Pendants, Brooches, : 
Bracelet and Wrist Strap S 
/atches, etc. Save P 
money. Write to-day. » 
We guarantee satisfac- 
tion, and exchange any 
article not appreciated 


GRENFELL, 
FRAZIER & CO. 


(Dept. 41), 

12, 14, 16, EDGWARE 

ROAD, LONDON, 
Ww. 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME 


All the delights and benefits of every form of Hot 
Air, Vapour, Perfumed, and Medicated Baths can be 
enjoyed privately, economically, and with absolute 
safety in your own room, 

Our Patent Folding Cabinets embrace every desirable 
featureand possess several exclusiveadvantages, suchas: 
Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; Adjustable 
Seat; Heat Regulator; the Bather is not fastene by the 
neck to the Cabinet; Exit is easy and 

assistant is required; Durability and Perfect Hygiene. 


Prices from 365/-. Write for “‘BATH BOOK” No. 21. 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. Sora'st? London, w. 














(ELECTROLYSIS HOME TREATMENT 
/ want to place a copy of my Book, *The Face 
Perfect,” in the hands of every woman who is a@ 
iGierer from ihis dread scourge of superfluous hair. 
U/ you are anxious to rid yourself for ever of your 
disfigurement, this book will show you how it is 
possible. Writeto-day. 1 give ali detters addressed 
to me my personal and strictly co afta —ialeas ion. 

Madame TENSF 
122F, Princes Street, EDINBURGH. 














LADIES’ WORK BOXES 


Made of Unbreakable Pulp Ware. 


In Plain 
Art Colours, 
Olive Green, 
Light Green, 
Pink, Red, 
Pale Blue, 
eta 













Bazaars. 


Art Colours 
Decorated 7 
assorted designs f 
Write for List of Christmas Presents. 


PATENT PULP MANUFACTURING co., Ltd. 


Aes diameter, 4 10 in, diameter, _—- 


aut... e ‘ga.’ each extra, 





(Dept. P.M.), 38, York Road, LONDO 
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a 7 — = a ' Ld \ A 
Jhe New oe 
entirely obviates the wearisome calculations 
of the old Sun Dials. It is a perfect and 
reliable Time giving Instrument whenever 
the Sun shines - beautifully made and a 
charming addition to your Garden. 


Mlustrated Catalogue - Post free. ~~ 
PILKINGTON & GIBBS, Ltd., Empire Works, Preston, England. 


TAYLOR'S TYPEWRITER CO.,L”- 


(Dept. P.M.), 74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C., 


LZ 











f 








Sell the wonderful Corona Folding 
Typewriter. Weighs 6lb. Price £10 10s. 
All makes bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired, and lent on hire. 












y, 


— 








[THE NEW 
| BOX sssas 


i Novel, Artistic, and Easy. sseunee 
\ Clean, Bright, and Effective. su umue 

Fascinating Work for all. eaauueee 
( ill appeal to everyone. saaaesune 
k Captivate Children as well as Artists.» 
Charming when framed.emeeueuan 
A child can start doing one right away. 


COMPLETE m8 pcg age ten 
OUTFIT olours and six Outlines, } 


i * °* Series 1, Dickens, 2, His- 
torical, or 3, Nursery. Post free, 2/4 


\ 


: 


The World’s Best 
Carpet Sweeper. 


} 


Searching, Silent and Reliable— 
in short BRITISH. 


11/3 to 29/6 
At all Ironmongers, Stores & House Furnishers. 


\ Particulars and Illustration in Colours, Free. 
hi HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 
44, Bathampton, Bath. 


BS OS OO ST) 
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INVALID CHAIRS 


to wheel up or down stairs—and many 
other devices for Invalids’ use. Write 
for No. 6 Book of Designs. 


JOHN WARD, Ltd. 


Makers to Their Majestie. 
2478, TOTTENHAM Court RD., ‘Lonpon. WwW. 


A 











THE STRONGEST 


CARPETS: tate ivear 


Outwear two Ordinary Carpe 






usy to St Do not Collect Dust. 
(SEND — PATTERNS.) Here are the prices of 
ABINGDON CORD SQUARES: 
Py Shades, Seamless, Reversible. 
X29 2x3 24x24 2hx3 2)x3 ine 3x3 3x34 3x 
7/6 ‘oy. 10/6 11/6 Ley 16/6 18/6 16/- 18/6 a 
3y 44 34X3) 3ix4 34x4 ae 4x4 4x4) 4x5 4x 
24/6 22/6 26/- 28/8 33/6 29/6 32/- 36/6 42): 
4X7yards. (Carriage Paid.) Also made in all 
48/6 each. widths for Stairs, Landings, and 
Passages. The ABINGDON 
Canara? MANOFACTURING 
., Ltd., 115, Thames Wharf, 
Abingdon- on-Thames. 


















(20 Sizes in Stock) Being aa te my they 


The only Carpets which answer to modern Taiiendinne 
being Hyg — Decorative, Durable, and Inexpensive, 


4 
/ 


















One good thing to do to-day for December 25th, 





Order your 


ATORA sitiséer 


for the Christmas Puddings and Mincemeat. 


Shredded ‘Atora’ is well called the ‘“‘Handy Suet.” Pour it directly 
from the packet into the dish and see how quickly and easily it mixes with the flour. 
Sa7- SAVES TROUBLE! pw SAVES WASTE. 
“Atora "’isa sterilised and refined extract of the finest Beef Suet. A pure, sweet- 
smelling, and really wholesome food product. The only Suet that keeps. 


Sold in two forms —Sthredded for Puddings and Pastry, and in 
Biocks for Frying and Cooking. From al! Grocers, etc.,in 1lb. and 4lb, boxes, 


HUGON & Co., Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester. 


Oe SAVES TIME! 


Sole Manufacturers: 




















is largely used for 
Photo - Finishing, 
Drawing, and 
Painting. 


a 









Also for 
classes of 


STENCIL and 
SHADING WORK. 


The Aerograph Co., Ltd., 
43, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 

















K — (Home. ys 
me. 















illustrated Catalogue. 


L62 London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate St., E.C. 





Your boys will be delighted with 
mn ae Table in the home. No 
er how small your room is there 

is a Riley Table to ft it. RILEY'S MINIATURE BILLIARD 
TABLES give a perfect game—so truly are they propor- 
tioned. Prices from £3/7/6. The 6ft. @in. size at 
5/S/O is suitable for most rooms. Riley's Combine 
Billiard and Dining Tables from £13/10/0. Cash or Easy 
Payments. Prices include all accessories and seven days’ 
free trial. FREE on receipt of postcard, full detailed 





E. J. Riley, Ltd., Atlas Mills, Accrington. 


@ 
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CHRISTMAS Calendars 


& & 35% CARDS Books ¢ a 
<Q Postcards Toy Boo 
9 


Birthday Gans == iy love 


Whether you wink to apeed 


You ges EE the Leo¢ / ere 


RAPHAEL , Tuck & SONS L??. Raphael House, City, London. 
Publishers by Royal Apoont aes fogee* Majesties the King and Queen. 
WRITE FOR THE ma & ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE 
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“I can hear you— 


You needn't talk so loudly. My hearing is wonderfully improved now I use the STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE. I can hear every word you're saying clearly, distinctly,” The 
STOLZ ELECTROPHONE is a scientific embodiment of a practical idea. Its action 
may briefly be compared with a miniature telephone ; it collects and magnifies the sound 
waves, transmits them into the internal ear or labyrinth, thus bringing into use aural nerves 
that have for years remained dormant, and in many cases permanently improves the hearing. 


Ghe 
£ol5 
Electrophone 


is now being used by over 100,000 people in all parts of the civilised world. Write for 
our booklet entitled “ Results"’: it contains glowing testimonials picked at random from 
persons for whom the STOLZ has made life once more worth living. This booklet and 
full particulars relating to the STOLZ will be sent free by return on receipt of yourapplication. 
Please call and test the Stolz Electrophone free of charge. A fifteen days’ trial can be arranged. 


THE STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., LTD. 


The largest makers of Aural Instruments in the world. 


Head Office : 85, Fleet St., London, E.C. West End Office : 199, Piccadilly, W 


Branches in all the Principal Cities of the World. 


ON ONO OFFI 
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Make up your 
mind to have 
a beautiful 


“-, garden in 1914. 


? It's so easy if 
you sow Ryders 


P.P. Seeds. 


No trouble, no 
elaborate fertilisa- 
tion—just a little 
care, and you will 
be rewarded by 

_ glorious, healthy 
> flowers. Ryders 

P.P. Seeds are 

¢ pedigree seeds— 
taken from the 
finest strains it is 
possible to get 
.s—cultivated — by 
expert scientific 
horticulturists. 
Grown in many 
public parks and 


botanical gardens. 


No Agents. 









The quality of -": 
allRyders Seeds «>. 
is the highest 
possible. The 
penny packet 

is convenient 
and saves you «° 
wastage. ©. 





Make up your 
mind to have *3 
Ryders Seeds this 
year—a successful 
garden will follow. 
as a matter of Z 
course. The first * 
step is to write 
a postcard for : 
Ryders 1914 Free * 
Catalogue NOW. 
It is fully illus- 
trated and con- ¢ 
tains a fine lot of ue 
valuable garden- 


ing information. q 


Only Address. 


& SON. Lai 


St. Albans. 


Pore neh 





KHAYYAM| 








MAGA Zin Zz im 





BOAVMEALAID ENVY DYSLIE 











“ Loveliness 
Invisible.” 
—Keats 


\ 


S ee | 
Fashion’s Favourite 
Fragrance. 


The sweetest perfume that ever 
stole upon the wearied senses— 
soothing, refreshing, a source of 
unwearying delight. Omar 
Khayyam is unique in type, and 
its inspiriting influence can only 
be likened to that of a fragrant 
summer breeze. The perfume 
of refreshingly original character. 


OMAR 








Originated by Courvoisier, London, W. 
2/9, 5/=, 11/6, 21/* per bottle. 


» 
Sold by all high-class Chemists and Stores. 
8 
2 aa f 
Another famous Courvoisier production: 6) 


VIOTTO (The Soul of the Violet) 
1/8, 3/2, 6'-, 11/9, 22/6. 


Wholesale : . 5 
H. BRONNLEY & Co., Ltd, LONDON,W #9 @ 


IDZRAD DAA PAPAS PPA 
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FFLUXITE? 
ISIMPLIFIES| vi 
| SOLDERING), 





The Bulging Brow: 
He would indite 

A verse showing how 
To praise Filuxite. 


Anyone can easily repair metal articles with 


LUXIT 


the Paste that 





SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


and Lead-jointing. 


In Homes everywhere soldering jobs are being done with Fluxite 
to save time and money. It is used in Workshops and on Motor- 
cars all over the world, 


Of Ironmongers, etc., in 6d., 1/-, and 2/- tins. 


THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


contains a special ‘small-space” Soldering Iron, a pocket Biow- 
Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc., and a Pamphlet on ‘Soldering Work.” 


Price 4/6; Sample Set, post-paid, United Kingdom. 
AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 252 Vienna Rd., Bermondsay, Eng. 
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” They don’t scratch. 

They don’t dig. They 

don’t blot. The “ ball point’’ 

makes them write freely and 

easily—as smoothly as a gold 

pen. Look at their point and 
you’ll remember their name— 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


Ask your Stationer for a 6d. 
assorted box, or send 6d, in 
stamps to 


ORMISTON & GLASS, 


Contractors for Pens toH.M. Government, 
Snow Hill, 
LONDON, E.C, 
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STOP TAKING DRUGS 


Every time you take drugs, you 
poison your system and weaken its 
recuperative powers. The time will 
come when your jaded system will 








refuse to respond to the stimulus of 
drugs. Health is not hidden in pill 
box or medicine bott'e 
ERE IS A NATURAL 
CURE. For years I have been pre- 
scribing special courses of curative 
movements for those afflicted with 
modern ailments. My success has 
heen enormous. Curative Phy- 
sical Culture is not an experiment. 
It is a scientific method of regaining 
and retaining Health. Why not discard 
drugs and give my method a trial? prescribe for cases of 
Digestive Disorders, Lung and Chest Weakness, Kidney Disorders, 
Constipation, Heart Weakness, Rupture, Uric Acid and Nervous 
Complaints. Write for booklets illustrating my system and a free 
letter of advice. Enclose 2}d. in stamps for postage, to 
EDWARD ASTON, 8. Aston House, North End Road, 
Golder’s Green, London, N.W. 














DON’T LOSE HEART. 


ORDON ILWORTH 





Tomato Catsup 


WILL SOON WIN BACK YOUR 
APPETITE, FOR IT’S A GREAT DIGESTIVE STIMULANT. 


IT MAKES YOU EAT AND ENJOY 
YOUR FOOD TOO. 


Just try ONE Bottle and you'll want more. 
Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., & Is. per bottle. 














GLYCOLA 





PROTECT YOUR 
SKIN against Cold 
Winds, To keep your 
face free from rough- 
ness, redness, chaps, 
&c., use the favourite pre- 
paration, **GLYCOLA.” 
Dainty to use; perfect in 
results. Neither sticky nor 
greasy; cannot be d: tected. 
Zottles, 6d., 1/-, & 2/6; or 7d.. 
1/3, & 2/9 post free. 
y TRY ALSO “ Glycola ” Skin Soap (4d. 
& 6d.) and ‘ Glycola Tooth Powder (6d. 
&1/-). CLARK’S GLYCOLA CO., 
, Oak Grove, Cricklewood, N.W. 
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Dont submit to 
deafness 


If your eyes fail you naturally take to glasses. Treat your 
ears in the same way. By simply wearing the Danjhill Ear- 
phone you are placed on an equal footing with those with 
perfect hearing, and once more able to enjoy the pleasures 
of conversation, music, and theatre. It succeeds where all 
others have failed. Let us prove this to you. Our trial 
terms enable you totest it as long as you like before purchase. 


Write for particulars to-day, It is 
the cheapest and most perfect aid 
a nyhill for the deaf, and as the purchase 
may be completed by deferred pay- 


tess | LL NE ments, it is within the reach of all 


GIVES ° Oo. J HILL 
eA INS 58 gheanittn London 








EE EE | 
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The Colleen’s Gift 

To everyone who values skin health and beauty, the Colleen offers this 
delightful skin-food Soap—McClinton’s ‘* Colleen "—the soap with a lather 
which Katharine Tynan has described as “liquid velvet.” 

McClinton’s ‘‘ Colleen” Soap is made from pure, sweet vegetable oils 
saponified with the ash of soft-growing plants. It is entirely free from animal 
fat or the harsh mineral-soda which in ordinary toilet soaps makes your skin 
harsh and burning. 
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M¢Clintor's 
Cotleen Soar 
And Goilet Preparations 


are used by over 200 members of the nobility, who speak in enthusiastic 
terms of their unique qualities. 
The Countess of Shaftesbury—‘‘Has much The Countess of Mayo—“ Has for years used 


+ 


PLEASE OSES 
EP SESOSELOSERO SE 





pleasure in expressing her appreciation of the McClinton’s Soap and prefers it to any other ; she 
excellent quality of McClinton’s Soaps.” always recommends it to her friends. 
Yy If you really value your skin, get a box of ‘‘Colleen” Soap from your chemist to-day. 
we You will never appreciate real skin comfort until you have experienced the soft, smooth, 


velvety lather of this delightful Irish Soap. 


Prices of McClinton’s Preparations— 
McClinton's “ Colleen” Soap, box of 3 Cakes, 1]-. McClinton's ‘‘ Hibernia” Shaving Stick, 1!-. 
McClinton's Toilet C> , 1/- McClinton's Shaving Cream in opal jars, 6d.\°>*}-. 
M-Clinton’s Talcum P. t McClinton's “ Colleen” and “Sheila” Perfu 5, 
McClinton's Tooth Powder in tins, 6d. 1/-, 1,6, 2/6, and 4/-. ° 


SEND FOR THIS DAINTY BOX OF SAMPLES—FREE! : FREE Girr | 


Send us your name and address with this counon and ad. in stamps to cover postage, 


a 















MASS: 







etc., and we will present you with a dainty box containing really use‘ul samples of PALI MALL 
‘i . 6r ” & . . ~? r rAd F 

McClinton’s ‘‘Colleen” Soap, Shaving Soap, Toilet Cream, etc. If your Chemist : asl Fo gad 
XMAS, 19 


does not stock McClinton’s Preparations send us his name and address instead of the 
2d. in stamps and we will supply you with the samples absolutely free of any charge. { McClinton’s Ltd., 


ADDRESS—McCLINTON’S LTD., DONAGHMORE, IRELAND, > Helana. 
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To the Readers of the 
“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


HAVE been asked to write a few lines about Cocoa in general and Vi-Cocoa in 

particular. I am requested to explain why some cocoas:are only half the price of 

others, zy some claim that only half a teaspoonful is required for a cup, wy some 
give away chocolates for coupons, and wy Vi-Cocoa is so much more popular among the 
industrial classes, those that have to work hardest for a living. 

Cream costs more than skimmed milk, oysters cost more than cockles, skilled labour 
costs more than unskilled. But lowest-price does not often mean cheapest. A manufacturer 
is very much like a workman. He gets the best price he can. If his article isn’t worth 
more, he must be content with a lower price. If he cannot sell it on its merits, he must 
coax the public to buy it by giving chocolates or something else as “ make-weight.” Your 
draper doesn’t give you a yard of silk with every twenty yards of calico you buy, because 
he sells his calico at its intrinsic value. I don’t think I need say more on that point. 

The quantity of Cocoa to be used depends on the taste. A quarter of a teaspoonful 
will be enough for some, half a teaspoonful for others, while some others who like it “good 
and strong” want a teaspoonful. Of course, it depends also upon the size of the teaspoon. 

Now about Vi-Cocoa. But first let me explain that Vi-Cocoa is not ordinary cocoa. 
It is as delicious as any cocoa made. Most people who have tried it think more so. Here 
again flavour is a matter of taste. But practically every one who likes cocoa is fond of 
Vi-Cocoa; many people who do not care for ordinary cocoa like the flavour of Vi-Cocoa. 
And although Vi-Cocoa is not ordinary cocoa, the difference is in its superiority. It is 
taken with breakfast or supper or between meals just as is ordinary cocoa. 

There are three kinds of cocoa. There is the “cheap” rubbish that masquerades 
under the name of cocoa, most of it made abroad and “ dumped” here, after the goodness 
has been extracted to be sold at higher prices for other purposes. Then there are the 
ordinary cocoas, excellent preparations sold at fair prices, all very similar in character, but 
all lacking the distinctive features that give Vi-Cocoa its wonderfully strengthening, vitalising, 
and stamina-producing qualities. ° 

Vi-Cocoa is the invention of a medical man who combined with the choicest and 
richest cocoa enough extract of Malt to make it one of the most digestible of food-beverages 
even after a greater proportion of the goodness of the cocoa had been retained than was 
formerly possible. He also added a little of the valuable extract of Hops and the wonderful 
Kola Nut, the most marvellous stamina-producer that Nature has produced and Science 
discovered. 

Among the great industrial classes of this country—the miners, the railroaders, the 
weavers and spinners, the ironworkers, the potters—those who must make the weekly 
earnings go furthest, who must keep fit and strong and able to work, Vi-Cocoa has long 
held place of honour among food-beverages. I have received thousands of letters telling 
how they keep in better health, how they work better without getting fatigued and tired, 
how they sleep better, and how they enjoy life more since they have taken to using 
Vi-Cocoa regularly. 

I know it sounds too good to be true, I know you can scarcely realise that there can 
be such a difference in cocoa, But it és true just the same, and the proof is within your 
reach. Get a 6d. packet of Vi-Cocoa to-day (some grocers sell it at 54d.), and even that 
small quantity will be enough for you to “notice the difference.” 

Yours faithfully, 


12, Henry Street, London, IV.C. ARS 
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This ‘‘ Rilette” poster will be sent free to any gar Hl forwarding to address below a “‘ De 
REE OFFE Reszke” box lid and 2d. in stamps (for postage and packing), mentioning picture No. 15. 
This picture is free of advertising matter, and is printed in colc ours on art paper in a = 

suitable for framing. Pictures published previously can also be obtained by sending a ‘‘De Res zke"’ box lid and 2 

in stam aps for each picture required, Please mention picture No. when sending.—No. 1, “Signing a Cheque ” 
No. 2, “Punting”; No. 3, “* Mot oring ’: No. 4, “ At the Sez aside ”: No. 5, ‘‘ Canoe ing” ; No. 6 » All that there is between 
them ae No. 7, ‘‘ A Christmas ‘ Eve’; No. 8, ** Puffs”; No. % ‘The L ight of ha L ife ; No. 10, ‘‘A Matchless Smoke(r) ”; 
No. 11, “‘ How Happy I could be with either”; No. 12, ‘A Study in Red”; No. 13, ‘‘ Widow’s Weeds”; No. 14, “‘A Legal 

Solace.” ‘To avoid delay please quote Department No. clearly 








YOURS IF YOU GUESS 


OUR husband, your brother, your father—that “ someone’ 
whose Christmas you want to make happy—will appreciate 
no gift more than a box of “De Reszke” Cigarettes. 

A hundred “‘ De Reszkes” means a hundred pleasant, happy thoughts of you—e 
hundred reminders of happy times spent together. 


A box of “De Reszkes” meets with a sure welcome from every man, because their name is 
always associated with the world’s finest Cigarettes. The chosen brand of Royalty, they have 
won approval from connoisseurs whose judgment is unquestionable. 


A box of “ De Reszke” Cigarettes—what better gift can you think of ? 
Two Kinds—ONE Quality only—THE BEST 


10 25 50 100 10 25 50 100 
Turkish—Tenor (Large) - 9d. 1/9 3/4 6/3 American - 64d. 1/4 2/8 5/3 


Since os post free Baw" J. MILLHOFF & Co., Ltd. (Dept. 27), 86 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 








Pisnar's Aéversisis Agency 
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eLKS .sons. seol REER | 


Their MONTHLY BARGAIN LIST. 
For CASH or on EASY TERMS. Half the Cost and Double the Wear of Cheap New Goods. 


To possess a piece of furniture that would grace the grandest salon (yet at a low 
cost) is surely an ideal desire. JELKS’, by purchasing the contents of town and 
country mansions, afford you this opportunity, and whether it be a dainty dressing 
table, a dining table, or a magnificent side-board, you will for certain find that 
JELKS:' can satisfy your need. The finest collection of second-hand furniture 
in the world at the most ridiculously low prices. You can furnish twice as many 
rooms at less than half the anticipated cost. 


Faithful sketches of articles submitted. 


, London deliveries daily. Country orders carriage paid. 


Send for FREE MONTHLY BARGAIN LIST. 


Thousands of bargains are embodied in their wonderfully com- 
prehensive monthly 


) pi) i) 
Bargain List, which 


rere will be sent free 
Bee on application. 


263.2605. 267 ,269, 271, 275 &.275. 


HOLLOWAY R°. LONDON. N. 


DEFOSITURIES : 2.4.6. 5,10,12,14,16 
EDEN GROVE (ajcining) 
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i: Make Ideal Xmas Gifts. 3 
ee Throughout the world in every clime ; Z ee 
8: The WALTHAM WATCH keeps perfect time. 
Copyright, Fuly 1913. ee 
¥ F your watchmaker does not keep 9 7 E bl 
WALTHAM WATCHES write us and In d M4 
%@ we will give you the names of dealers who @ expensive an xtensible 
iF: stock them. Some watch dealers will not Libraco Portable Shelving is constructed on the unit 
Ne offer WaALtTHAMS—probably on account of VQ | principle. Additional bays may be added at any 
the profit being smaller on a_ branded 3 time and will fit on exactly to previous purchases. 
vo article than on one not so well known. evo | All shelves are adjustable and can be raised or 
Znsist on a WALTHAM, and see that lowered to suit the height of your books. 
wv + grade ip a ee _— = ne ~ | The prices are extremely low, working out at less 
7 > enorave > ate o ° P 
ee ag ertiesondh, crag than 13d. per inch of shelf space. Purchasers are 
the movement. Nearly 20,000,000 in use. satisfied, as their letters show. 
oe We especially recommend the following high- @@ “8 des 4 A 
grade Watches for Gentlemen: ‘* Riverside esire to express my great satisfaction. 
Maximus,” “ Vanguard,” Sgn eg - 2 I am most pleased with the shelving, and } 
@.@ “Riverside”; and for Ladies: “Diamond,” “River. think it. in si = . . ’ 
side Maximus,” “ Riverside,” or “ Lady Waltham.” _ pada — of as ic a finish 
The smaller sizes are adaptable for Wristlet or oF appearance, and especially in cost, to 
S@ Bracelet Watches. ‘This Company, established @&® be the best thing of its kind possible. 
for over half a century, guarantees every move- L. G. Simpson, Nottingham. 
ae - ment bearing its name. 3 
WALTHAM WATCH CO. BOOKLET 4 SENT ON APPLICATION 
(WHOLESALE ONLY TO THE TRADE). 
¢ 125, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. % Lib imited 
3 labbedtong Booklet post/ree. Pease mention “Pall Mal.” ‘ 1 r a c oO Li m 1 te 
OPO OPA OALAOMA OMA OK OK ¥ 62 Cannon St., London 
.) ’ 
Bn eorterareree rer | ume 
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The Pianola Piano makes 


Though the roaring Yule log is now no more and the boar’s 
head and peacock have given way to simpler fare, one 
tradition survives through all the years—the tradition of music 
as the mast adequate mode of expressing the Christmas spirit. 


The Pianola Piano is the Pianola combined with the famous 
STEINWAY, WEBER, STECK, or STROUD Piano. ; Call at 
ZEolian Hall and obtain one in time for Christmas. 


THE ORCHES 
AEOLIAN HALL, 135—6—7, 
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a glad Yule-tide. 


The Pianola Piano keeps the old Christmas tradition in your 
home—with a Pianola Piano you and all under your roof 
will be able to play the music that is seasonable—dances, 
songs, carols, or hymns. 











If you cannot call, write for the handsome photogravure Cata- 
logue “V,” and particulars of easy payment terms. If you have ge OMTMENT 5 
apianoit will be accepted in part exchange for a Pianola Piano. 


TRELLE COMPANY, ; 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. ,,,.... 2 oma 
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An ‘old Fascination in a 


Modern Setting. 











id. | «:: 
2 Pas HE perfume of REGINA ORIGINAL Soap 
aH captivates everyone, for it is the blended frag- 
PER + had rance of half a dozen sweet-smelling herbs and 
TABLET ‘. * spices, some of which have held their charm since 
“| ius? the days of Cleopatra. Its tempered sweetness 





strikes the golden mean, and appeals alike to man 
7 and woman. It exhilarates where the floral and 
“+ chemical odours of many soaps depress. It remains 
constant and unchanged in_ strength and 
, character to the last vestige of soap. 
: Combined with the mildest and most emollient 
of soap bases, the qualities of this unique 
perfume make 


sheeero-a 


eS = 


in very truth 


- The QUEEN of SOAPS, 


and it costs but 2}d. per Tablet. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers and Stores. 
A Box of 3 Trial Samples 


of the REGINA Specialised Soaps (comprising one 
tablet each of the Nursery, Medicated and Original) 
will be forwarded, post free, to any address in the 
United Kingdom on receipt of three penny stamps. 


PRICE’S (E 8) BELMONT WORKS, 
Battersea, London, S.W. 




















































+ 93 Honours 
ice and Awards. 


Night Lights 


“PALMITINE STAR” “ROYAL CASTLE” “CHILDS” “SENTINEL” 


To burn in a Glass Holder To burn in a saucer containing To burn in a saucer 
without water. water. without water. a1 
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£50 PRIZE BABY 


Mrs. ETHEL HODGE, of Trafalgar Crescent, 

Bridlington, Yorks, writes:— 
“ He is a fine, healthy, and strong boy, as shown by 
the photo, having been entirely fed on your 
‘Patent’ Barley and Milk from three months old. 
He was entered in the ‘ Daily Sketch’ competition 
of last year, and came out top in his division, 
thereby winning a prize of £50.” 






























Babies fed on cow's milk diluted with 
Barley Water made from 


ROBINSON'S -" BARLEY 


always thrive wonderfully. Perfect nutrition, sound sleep, and 
freedom from digestive troubles are some of the happy results of 
adopting this diet. 








Send for Free Booklet, ‘‘ Advice to Mothers.’’ 
(Dept. “P.M.M.”), KEEN, ROBINSON & Co., Ltd., LONDON. 
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Commercial Careers for Gentlemen 
Secretarial Careers for Ladies > 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE 


Opened by Her Grace KATHARINE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER 
Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, M.B.S.A., F.R.C.L., Director. 


GOLD MEDALS for SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Awarded by THE FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE and THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION 


TO THE ONLY COLLEGE IN THE WORLD 


J 
Which enters into a Binding Contract to Provide a oO 
O 


SATISFACTORY APPOINTMENT for EVERY STUDENT 


WHEN QUALIFIED 





COUPON 
To Miss P. M. MUNFORD, Kensington College, 34 Gloucester Gardens, Hyde Park, London, W. 
Please send, free by post, Illustrated Prospectus, Souvenir, Chartered Accountant’s Certificate, and full 
particulars of Training for Guaranteed Appointments. 


irae ies cerskaticeedianne deveined norenven>cusisgceetinnesbnenend: anit Miangnsiesévts incntes smidbivn 
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Discard that rain-soaked coat, wear a 
Beacon Oilskin, the coat that keeps yor 
dry and never souks. Kain falls off its 
smooth, supple finish like water off a 
duck’s back, and, unlike your rain-coat, it 
needs no dry ng interval. 


Beacon Oilskins 
NEVER GO STICKY OR LET IN 
THE WET. 


Money back in full if they fail on 
any point. 
Peacon Oilskins for men, women and 
children, 8/6 to 63/+; Sou'westers, 1 
to 10/6; all guaranteed—money back if 
unsatisfactory. 
The Haydon Raglan, as illustrated, black 
or yellow, 25/6; in colours, 30/-; or in 
oiled silk, 17 oz. weight, 42)-. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 


Send a post-card now—before it rains! 


BARBOURS LTD., 27 BEACON BLOGS., 
SOUTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. @ 
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YOUR BROWN BOOTS 


BECOME SHABBY LOOKING! 
BECAUSE YOU DO NOT USE 


“KIWI” TANSTAIN-POLISH 


“KIWI” is a paste Fo tga that gives a BRILLIANT 

Polish THAT LASTS, a at e same time IT 

STAINS THE LEATHER TO ANY SHADE OF 
BROWN YOU DESIRE, 


Obtainable in the following shades: Light Tan — For light 
shades of Brown. Brown—For medium shades of Brown. Dark 
Tan—For dark shades and discoloured Brown Boots. Ox B!ood— 
New Maroon shade as now worn. 

“ KIWI” Polishes are also supplied in a superior jet Black. Tan 
(non stain), and special Patent Leather Polish for dress boots 
and shoes 

“ KIWI” preserves and keeps the leather soft and pliable, and 
will not crack it 

“KIWI” gives a Brilliant, Quick, and Lasting Shine, and is 
absolutely waterproof, 

“KIWI” Tan Stain-lolishes make shabby brown footwear like 
new, and keep golfing boots, leggings, belts, saddlery, and 
military accoutrements in perfect colour and condition 

If your boot polish supplier does not stock“ KIWI" send 6d. in 

Stamps, and we will fost you a tin. 

State shade regué ed. Money returned 

tf not satisfied, 


THE ‘KIWI’? BOOT POLISH CO., 
(Dept. T), 

Factory: 17 & 18, Verulam St., 

Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, E.C. 
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FREE 10 THE RUPTURED 


A Well Known Authority sends a Sample 
of a Famous Method Free to Aill. 


We will send free to anyone who is ruptured, or knows of 
any person ruptured, a free trial of our famous home cure It 
is a marvellous method, curing cases that defied hospitals, 
doctors, trusses, electricity and all else Merely send your 
name and address, and the free trial will be sent without any 
cost to you whitever. Mr. R. Wharton, 52, Domestic Street, 





MR. R. WHARTON. 


Holbeck, Leeds, was ruptured seven years, tried all kinds 
of trusses partly made up his mind to undergo the danger of 
an operation, when, by the greatest of good luck, he tried the 
Rice method. He is cured, and has worn no truss for 
over six years. 

Mr, Wharton says:—‘‘I tried the Rice method, and it 
cured me. I had been ruptured seven years and tried all 
kinds of trusses with no benefit. I am doing all I can to 
persuade every ruptured person to try this method, which I 
think is worth its weight in gold.’ 

Every ruptured person ought to send at once and make a 
trial of this method. It has cured thousands of people without 
pain, danger, operation, or an hour's loss of time. Begin now, 
and in a short time you will forget you have been ruptured. 
Do not fail to send in this Coupon to-day. 


COUPON (B 1108) 


Cut out and post to Wm. 8. RICE, Ltd., 8 & 9 Stone- 
cutter Street, London, E.C. 


Time Ruptured? ‘ nishetpversedrennaaseioee”d 1ge ? 
Right, left or both sides, or NAVI? wecccrenveee vers 
Address 





B AFF ENLARGES THES 
MOUSTACHE. 
Trains and promotes the growth of 
moustache and beard. Contains no 
grease. Kyitsusethe waxy appearance 
is obviated, and best for hot clunates, 
nor does the moustacte require 
twisting to a point, the hair stopping 
as brushed Of all Hairdressers, 
etc., or 1/- P.O. to Le Nottm. 
Perfumery Co., P.M.F. Dept 
37, Goose Gate, Nottingham: 


Foreign ( rders, 1 














GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC. 


Guaranteed to cure and prevent Baldness. Quickly stops the Hair 
falling out. Makes the Hair to grow from the first hour it is used, 

In cases of baldness, age or the duration of the baldness is no 

impediment to a complete cure. 

LA | who use Golden Oil Hair Tonic for a few months wiil be 
D ES charmed with the increased luxuriance an‘ beauty of their Hair, 
Golden Oil Hair Tonic for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

In Bottles free by Post (U.K.) at 2/6, 4/6, and 6/- (abroad 1/- extra). 
THE GOLDEN OIL CO., WARWICK, Eng., 
nd Jrom all Chemists 
Distributing Agents ie ssrs. Butler & Crisp > Whelesale ( hemists 
82, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 














_ THE LEADING MOTOR PAPER 























AND THINK 


of the wonderful and deli- 
cate internal machinery of 
the body, before you con- 
tinue pouring noxious 
drugs into it, to the ulti- 
mate and permanent ruin 
of its functions. 

We are prepared to cure, 
under guarantee, by cor- 
respondence :— 


Susceptibility to Colds, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Neuralgia, _Biliousness, 
Headache, Indigestion, 
Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Corpulence, Constipation, 
Emaciation, etc., etc. 

Mail a card for explanatory 
booklet (Gratis & Post Free) 


MAXICK & SALDO (oepr. p.m.) Eton Avenue, N. Fincuiey, Lonoon, N 
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yr Mighty 
{ Blows 


That ‘‘do things” in every walk of 
| life nowadays are directed by the 
4 keen brains of men and women who 
have built themselves into fit con- 
dition to win. 





To-day’s food must repair the 
used-up cells in muscle, brain and 
nerve, caused by yesterday’s work, 


is If you care to be ‘‘ quite fit” 
for to-morrow, see to it that the 
food contains the elements Nature 
requires to do her marvellous 
rebuilding, 


Grape-Nuts 











FOOD 
: has proven itself a sturdy, 
~ well-balanced ration which 


meets every requirement. 


It has all the concen- 
trated food-strength of whole 
wheat and malted barley— 
including the ‘‘vital salts” 








ET 


‘a (stored in the outer coat of 
. the grains) which are so often 
4 lacking in the ordinary diet. 


Grape-Nuts food is ready 
to eat direct from the packet 
with milk or cream; has a 
delicate, winning flavour; and 
is easily and quickly digested 
—generally in about one hour, 



























If the ability to earn 
money and position appeals (From bronze in the private collections of C. W. Post.) 
to you, try Grape-Nuts. 






“There’s a Reason” 
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For 26 years I have been posting to sufferers from 


RUPTURE 


an appliance which is both effective and comfortable. 





lf you wear a truss, send me a stamped envelope bearing 

your address, and I will gladly forward particulars. 

THOMAS HY. LIVESLEY, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
Hayfield, Derbyshire. 


RHEUMATISM CURED. 


‘o further advertise our Famous 
alvanic Rings, which absolats- 
eumatism, 


of will 

Power, Sleeple N 
vousness, and ail Minded com 
plaints, we have decided to give & 
quantity away. Thousands cured. Why 
not you? Beware of worthless (often 
dangerous)imitations of our wonderful’ 
rings. are name and 
















VANIC RING CO., (Dept. 44 Ki 














*TOINOCO SILK-FIBRE” BRAND. 
Hvgienic necessity for Influenza, Colds, 
Catarrh, or for General Use—the softest 
form of paper known, equal to silk for comfort. 
50 for 1/-; at CArmis’s, or 
“SILKY -FIBRE ”’ DEPOT, 3 Unity St., Bristol. 







FIGURE DRAWING 


Taught in a series of Postal Lessons at a Moderate Fee by means of the 


HULME-SYDNEY SYSTEM 


f training enables the Student to draw the Human Figure 


The me the rd « 
Explana- 


accurately and from mem ory, in a comparatively short time. 
tory Booklet post free on ap} lication to The Secretary, 


HULME-SYDNEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL STUDIOS, 
No. 8, Gisburn Mansions, Hornsey, London, N. 








HEIGHT INCREASED | 


By adopting my simple system you can put inches 

on your height inthree months, Noapparatus. 

Nomedicines. Ordinary habits retained. 

Send three penny stamps for particulars to 

PROFESSOR PROWSE, Spec'ilist in the 

Increase of Height, 12 North End Chambers, 
roydon. 


N.B.—Ladies should send three penny stamps for 











100 COPIES IN 10 MINUTES 


of handwriting, typewriting, drawings, spec:fications, 
invoices, music, menus, etc., on the 


PLEX DUPLICATOR 


Foolscap Size 


Outclasses 5 old fashioned methods. 
. Money 


comy 5s. carriage paid United Kingdom. 
List No 64 and specimens 


ae n ied _ at Ss, NO on 
free ADRUPLEX, LTD., 88, 
aenwen toed London, E.C. 














my Height and Beauty Course. 
33 The Child’s 


" VO RTE Delight. 


A most amusing Toy and Game 






Price 2/-. With music 2/6. a 4d. 
Every reader mentioning ‘‘ PALL MALL” will receive 


three extra figures for the game FREE 
Send two 1d. sté amps for Illustrated List of 
Toys, Dol!s, Games, Models. etc., and Order 
Form entitling to valuable FREE GIFT. 


THE VORTEX Co., 
P.M. Dept., 1, King St., Acton, W. 














HINKSMANS 


“AST 
RELIEVER 


A REMEDY OF LONG STANDING 
Tried, true, and always td be relied on, gives 
inStant relief in Asthina, and 1s of great valve 
jn Bronchitisand Whouping Cough, 1/ per tin 

tom Chemists, or post free ifrom J HINKS.- 
MAN. Chemist. Carluke Trial packaye free 























Practical and Instructive Books 
for Amateur Photographers 





Practical Frame Making. 
By Col. W. L. Noverre. 
A photograph is hardly finished, certainly not 
for exhibition purposes, until it is framed. 
Frame-making, if set about in the proper way, 
is quite easy to do, and Colonel Noverre gives 
full particulars in this book. Illustrated. 
Price 1/- net. By post, 1/2. 





The Studio, and What to do in it. 

By H. P. Robinson. 
This book has been the standard work on this 
subject for some time, and still holds its place in 
the first rank. New edition, revised and brought 
up to date by the author’ s son, Ralph h W. 
Robinson. Illustrated. 


Price 2/6 net. By post, 2/10. 


Elementary Telephotography. 

By Ernest Marriage, F.R.P.S. 
This book deals exhaustively with telephoto- 
graphic lenses, the camera, the application of 
telephotography to architecture, exposure and 
development ; and is provided with tables which 
make it indispensable to the telephotographer. 


Price 3/6 net. By post, 3/10. 








The Selection of Subject in 


Pictorial Photography. 
By W. E. Tindall, R.B.A. 
This is certainly one of the most useful books 


published for the artistic photographer, Illus- 
trated from paintings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs. 

Price 3/6 net. By post, 3/10. 


Science and Practice of Photography. 
By Chapman Jones, F.I.C., F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 
For many years ‘“‘Science and Practice” has 
been the textbook of all photographic schools 
and classes. Fourth edition. Rewritten and 

greatly enlarged. 


Price 5/- net. By post, 5/4. 








Instruction in Photography. 

By Sir William Abney, K.C.B. 
A classical work by the greatest living authority 
on scientific photography. Eleventh edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 


Price 7/6 net. By post, 7/10. 








Published by ILIFFE & SONS, Ltd., 20, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


Obtainable direct (with remittance), and of all Booksellers. 
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Since Queen Victoria's 


Early Days the most 
acceptable GIFT 


among people of good taste has always 
been a bottle of Luce’s Jersey Eau-de- 
Cologne. Absolutely pure, refreshing, 
and invigorating, it fits every requirement 
of a good gift. It is distinctive, refined, 
acceptable, and useful to either sex. 


is obtainable of all 
Chemists, at all Stores 
mentioned below, or 
direct from Luce’s Retail 
Depot, High Street, 
Southampton. 
In Bottles : 
Aj-, 2/-, 4l-. 5/- 
10/6, 21/- 
In Wickers : 
3/3, 6/6, 12/9 
Post and Duty Paid. 


Like “ the wind on the heath : 


fragrant with the scent of countless 
blossoms, whispering of the _heather- 
laden moors, of the morning dew, and 
of the wind-swept heavens, that is 


LUCES 
SERSEY 


HEATHE 


Obtainable of all 
Chemists, Army 
& Navy Stores, 
Civil Service 
Stores, Barker's, 
Harrod’s, Hep- 
pell's, Selfridge’s, 
Whiteley’s, etc., 
or direct from 
Luce’s Retail 
Depot, High 
Street, South- 
ampton. 

















Single 
Bottles 
2/9 
Post Paid. 
Dainty Perfumed Fan—FREE 


perfumed with Luce’s Jersey Heather, sent 
free on receipt of your name and address and 
2d. in stamps to cover postage, etc. Address 
Luce’s, High Street, Southampton. 


LUCE’S 


. Jersey . 





London 


=e 


Southampton 











CHAPPED 


And Cuticura Oint- 


ment. Nothing more 
effective for winter 
rashes, eczemas, frost 
bites, chafings and 
redness or roughness 
of the face and hands. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 


depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 


Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N. 8. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U. 8. A. 

®@”-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticurs 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE JANUARY ISSUE 


(Published December 18) 








ARTICLES 





Sport andthe Land. ..._ 5S. L. BENSUSAN 


An impartial consideration of the relations, existing and possible, between sportsman 
and agriculturalist. 


What You Will . . =.  . HILAIRE BELLOC 


Inaugurating a new monthly feature to succeed ‘‘ The News.” 


The Theatre . . . . BOYLE LAWRENCE 


Illustrated with photographic studies reproduced in two colours. 


FICTION 


Count Saros . . . . .  .L.J. BEESTON 


Illustrated by FRANK Crate, R.I. 


My Daughter and Half the Kingdom 
DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 


Illustrated by the AUTHOR. 
A romantic novelette in twenty chapters (with Author’s Preface). 


~The Seven Deadly Sins: Gluttony 
MARJORIE BOWEN 


Illustrated in medieval manner by PHILLYS VERE CAMPBELL. 
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“DAISY SWEEPER 





ny foraXmas Present 





A splendid little machine, entirely st uperseding the ordinary 
carpet sweeper. It is pushed along in just the same way as a 
sweeper, but immedis ately it moves, either backwards or for- 
wards, a strong suction is created, and all the dust is sucked up 
from the « — ts into the machine, a can easily be emptied. 


Strong suction, weighs only about 


11 Ibs., well-mz ade. polished Oak, sid el- 
plated parts. 
A real labour saver anda 
most acceptable present. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet (Series D). and name of nearest 


THE DAISY VACUUM CLEANER co. Ls TD., 


Leamington Road, Gravelly Hill, Birmincuam. 











- 
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Subscription Rates. 
Gt. Britain - 10/- per annum, 
Abroad - - 10/- ” 
Canada - = 8/- ” 


Cheques or P.O. Orders to be made 
payable to “‘ The Pall Mall Magazine.” 


The Publishers: 20, Tudor Street, 
London, E.C. 




















ViseM 


Seed of Strength) 


A Powerful Brain and Nerve 
Food. 
IN POWDER OR TABLET FORM. 


A 1/6 tin will be sent as a trial for 9d. post free. (ff 

Also an interesting Booklet containing many elo- /fj 

quent testimonials, including one from the famous 
author Mr. William Le Queux. 


ST. IVEL, Ltd. (Dept. 2), YEOVIL. 





























‘The 
IGHT 


F you are interested in the subject of inexpensive motoring, 
either as a car owner or as a prospective purchaser, 


You should read 


A weekly journal devoted to the interests of 
users and potential users of small cars 


Pr 
° Published 
EVERY TUESDAY 








Conducted by men who have had practical experience of all the aspects of motoring 
and motor engineering, and who have closely followed the development of the light car. 


Issued from the offices of pefylorae, 
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LAROMA 


should be in every household The simplest and most effectual 

remedy ever discovered for Colds, — Catarrh, Hay Fever, 

Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza. . Cures the Worst Cold 

ina — M. Bannerman, Chemist, Edinburgh, Sole 
faker. 








stands for “skin health’? and a perfect complexion. 
Make astart to-day! Get OATINE now! 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of OATINE CREAM will be sent ona plication, or, for 34. in 
stamps, a box contain ng eight of the Uatine Prepa rations, 


The Oatine Co., 2542, Oatine Buildinzs, Boro’, London, §.£, 



























Send a P.O. for 2/- to 
the Concentro Co., (the 
world’s greatest author- 
ity on Mind-Training), 
and they will send you 
the most scientific, practical book on Will- Power 

=| = you have ever read. Ap; —_ d by the late Lord 
Avebury, Sir K. S. S. Baden Powell, and other 

POST FREE. emine at can, It will increase your Will-Power, 
Self-Reliance, Self-Control, and influence over others enormously. 
It will enable you to cure Bad Habits, Indolence, show you how to 
use ee oeeed scientifically, and many other valuable points. 
Send broad 2/6) NOW to the Concentro Co., 35, 
Central (Qulldings. Wallsend, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 





WILL-POWER 








ORTHAND 


words per orp in ONE MONTH by the cele! rated 
ah OAN-DUPLOYAN high-speed system, saving a 
year’s study. Used in Parliament. Illustrated hand- 
Tock: and LESSUN fre 
SHORTHAND ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 340 Hol- 
born Hall, London, W.C. (Telephone : 6111 Holborn.) 














—— SUTHERLAND & HORNE— 


Manufacturing Jewellers, Silversmiths, 
Practical Watchmakers, and Diamond Merchants. 


10, South Street, Andrew Street . . . . Edinburgh. 
(One stair up). Established 1820, 


Being the oldest established manufacturing firm 
dealing direct with the public in Scotland and 
from the position of their spacious saloons give 
the best value possitle to be obtained. Only 
high-class quality goods and artistic designs. 


ee CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION, =e 








GROW TALL! 


your height from 2 in. to 3 in. under guarantec 

Tall,” is illustrat od and intensely inte ee . 
to short people, who need be short no longer. At one and 
the same fee (a most moderate charge) | will eradicate any health 
ailment or physical defect, also under guarantee! Will improve 
your condition, health, and physique out of ‘all knowledge. Write 
ro-DAY (post-card will do) before first edition becomes exhausted, 
THOMAS INCH, Physical Culture Expert, Dept. M., 70, Falsgrave 

Road, Scarborough. 


I can increase 
book, **How to Grow 








STAMMERING 


nd other defects of speech permanently cured. 

ein’ 1902, when Mrs. Caldwell discovered a method whereby she cured 
herself of this distressing complaint, she has been instrumental in giving 
fluent speech to the many who have been under her personal care. 
In order to bring her treatment before a larger clientéle she has secured 
a large and suitable house, standing in fine grounds, with every boarding 
facili: ‘ys where instruction and recreation are combined. Board optional. 
The house is near the sea-beach and a local golf course. Write to-day 
for Booklet, References, and Terms. 


MRS. CALDWELL, WINDSOR PLACE, PORTOBELLO, EDINBURGH 


LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING ( (in Ink) by using 


your own Letter Paper, with this Book 

You slip your paper into the holder and write, ,_ canes 
and by the act of writing you secure a perfect letter oom 
anda perfect copy. Th ere is no sign of copying a ae 
400 Octavo (8 in. by sin.) letters or 200 Quarto 
can be copied in N.S.C./200, post free for 
3, or 820 Octavo or 400 Quarto in 














.C./400, post free for S/-. 
Special Small Octavo Book, make 
ing 200 copies, for P.O. 3/-; o 
double capacity, 4/3. Sale Py the 
Celebrated Zanetic Ink Paper which produces this 
vesuit free if stamped addressed envelope s 


P.M.M. ZANETIC, Zanetic Works, Welford Rd, ‘Leicester, 
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LISS - JONES ano BAYLISS L"*) 


RHAMPTON ano LONDON: | 





“Ee ATALO * € 
Mention this Magazine. 





NOSES AND EARS. 


NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines in 
the world Improve ugly noses of all kinds. 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep, 

Send stamped envelope for fuli particulars, 

RED NOSES.—My long-established medically 
approved treatment absolutel ly cures red noses, 3/8 
post free. voreien »1/6e 

UGLY EARS,—Tie. “Rubber Ear Caps in- 
vented by LEES RAY remedy ugly outstanding 
ears. Hundreds of successful cases. 7/6 post 
free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 


B. LEES RAY, 10E Central Chambers, Liverpool. 








MOTOR CARS, 

CARRIAGES, 

HARNESS. 
VEHICLES. 


liiustrated Catalogues Free. Also Monthly Second-hand List. 
Quotations f.o.b. London, or c.i-f. any port. 
Telegrams—‘ D: London, 





New and Second-hand 
UNRIVALLED STOCK 
600 












roffo,’’ 
OFFORD & SONS, Ltd.,6 7.George St., Portman Sq., London. 





™ WATER-GOOLED PIPE 


Cool. No Waste. Hygienic. A High-ClassBriar. 
J.W. MOLL writes :—“ The (<—> 

most enjoyable smoke known eS=— 
after 64 years’ experience Mount 
An entire absence of oily \ 4 6 
juice—a dry smoke to the last 

scrap of tobacco.” 

Ask your tobacconist, or send 4/6 for sample, post paid. 


WATER-COOLED PIPE CO., 13 Teesdale Rd., Leytonstone, N.E. 





Silver 





IF YOU CANNOT WALK 


rhe “ Dingwail” Witham hana- 
pelled tricycle chair makes you in- 
. i open dent Powerful _hill-climber, 
specially built, any seat. Steering 
a= 7 wheel front or rear, Rapidly super- 
ce oe, other makes. Catalogue: 


YZ } WITHAM, 73, Pyle House, 





























reaath Isle of Wight. 
Also Invalids’ Indoor Chairs, + 










FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


“NEPTUNE 


ROW N’® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


BRONCHITIS 


Nothing better for the cough of Bronchitis and Asthma, hoarse- 
ness and throat irritation. Used over 50 years. 1/1} per box. 


OF ALL STORES AND CHEMISTS. 








} HAS NO EQUAL. 

6 Perfectly simple and simply p--fect. 
z4ct. Gold Nib, points to suit every hand, British Made 
at 6/@, yet better than American makes at 10/6, Other 
kinds, 2/ » 3 to 198. Of ee amy Saticnn at pee 2 free from 
BURGE, WARREN Saffron 
Hill, Londo: + & Money back if not satisfied. 


Send post card for 36-page Catalogue. 





in answering Advertisements, it ts desirable that you mention “ The Pall Mall Magasine.” 





Printed by Hazell. Watson & Viney, Ld., London and A, 


lesbury. 
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* Christmas 
lautiful Ghiitmeiiiele on 
fifts of Distinction & Cha 
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. } ; Xmas. 1913. 
Pears’ Annual 
IS A THING TO POSSESS AND MAKE MERRY OVER, 


containing 


A Dozen Merry Stories, 


Written by 











Illustrated by 


A Dozen g A Dozen 
Merry | 


Authors 


Merry 
Artists 


‘** Dagonct.” : . 3 E. T. Parris. 
Max Pemberton. | : L. Raven-Hill 
rae ee H. M. Brock, RI. 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘ Will Owen. 
M.P. 


Oliver Onions. 


Barry Pain. 


. ae 
Harry Furniss. 


Lawson Wood. 
Ct ae P 
thas. Pears. 


W.LeQ Chas. Pears. 

ae eux. 

' . Frank Dadd, R.1. 
Frank 


Richardson. A. C. Gould. 
Keble Howard. ¢ John Hassall, R.1T. 
Pett Ridge. ages ‘ 


Fred Roe, R.I. 
James Burnley. 


Ge S. Wright. 


Some Comical ey — ; 
Contrasts : eS (Fe > | pv) A Page of 
“The y - a = “ Christmas 
d Ghosts 7 3 pid, ti, Friezes. 
and Saat (Caricature 
The New” § : Studies), 
by j Prey : . ie ; by 
W. K. Haselden, LOL a : test J O. T. Reed 
“CHRISTMAS EVE.” 


(The above is a small rep,oduction of the beautiful cover by F. Dadd). 


THREE Presentation PLATES 


EACH 12 COLOURS Also a series of 

FOUR HUMOROUS FULL-PAGE PLATES IN COLOURS, 
entitled “‘ The Christmas Guest.” 

The Most Entertaining Christmas Production that has been seen for years. 
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